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President’s  Message 


To  the  People  of  Northeastern  Illinois: 

Your  metropolitan  area  planning  commission  is  now  moving  ahead  with 
the  business  at  hand.  Its  mandate  from  the  Legislature  is  comprehensive. 
The  tasks  of  isolating  and  defining  the  problems  that  merit  early  attention 
and  patterning  a program  of  action  to  fit  our  financial  means  have  called  for 
great  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  and  the  staff. 

We  are  sure  the  course  has  been  well  set  due  to  the  work  of  the  last 
year  and  a half,  in  providing  a firm  foundation  in  the  way  of  local  coopera- 
tion and  the  assembly  of  information  essential  to  operations. 

We  have  the  courage  and  the  expertness  to  meet  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  will  attend  the  economic  expansion  of  our  area.  We  must,  however, 
maintain  and  enlarge  our  capacities  to  do  the  work  ahead.  This  will  call  for 
a program  of  financial  support  that  is  adequate  and  continuing. 

The  Commission  is  very  appreciative  of  the  appropriations  that  have 
been  made  by  the  counties,  cities  and  villages  of  the  area,  and  the  contribu- 
tions from  leading  business  and  industrial  organizations  of  the  metropolitan 
community.  Our  budget  during  our  formative  stages  was  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  organization,  but  as  we  take  on  the  tasks  of  fulfilling  the  responsi- 
bilities prescribed  in  our  legislative  mandate  our  finances  do  not  match  the 
program  costs.  Though  we  have  managed  to  live  within  our  current  income 
it  will  not  allow  us  to  measure  up  to  our  large  responsibilities  and  great 
service  potential. 

Our  legislators,  our  government  officials,  our  businessmen,  our  civic 
leaders,  in  fact  our  metropolitan  citizenry  will  be  asked  to  support  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a permanent,  sustaining  source  of  funds.  A stable  and 
advancing  program  of  comprehensive  metropolitan  area  planning  on  an 
advisory  basis  is  a must  if  we  are  to  formulate  a program  which  will  give 
order  to  the  development  and  redevelopment  necessary  to  maintenance  of 
our  position  as  a vigorous  and  leading  center  of  commerce,  industry  and 
residence. 

We  solicit  strong  support  and  continued  good  will  of  our  people  and 
from  their  local  and  state  governments.  I trust  this  Annual  Report  will 
supply  a clear  record  of  the  things  we  have  accomplished  in  a recent  period, 
but  more  importantly,  of  the  things  ahead  we  must  and  will  accomplish  in 
the  public  interest. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Chester  R.  Davis 
President 
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History  and  Background 

The  Commission  is  an  official  body  created  by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
in  1957,  by  the  enactment  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Act.  The  need  and  the  reasons  for  metropolitan  planning  have 
been  long  discussed  and  urged  by  business,  industry,  professional  and  civic 
groups.  It  remained,  however,  for  the  policy  deliberations  and  the  technical 
studies  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Local  Governmental 
Services  Commission,  established  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Housing  and  Planning  Council,  an  areawide  citizen’s  organization, 
to  bring  to  sharp  focus  the  important  tasks  and  functional  scope  appropriate 
to  an  agency  charged  with  metropolitan  area  planning. 

Principal  concerns  of  such  an  agency  as  NIMAPC  require  an  area-wide 
approach,  emphasizing  but  not  limited  to  what  is  briefly  described  in  the 
following: 

Flood  Control 
and  Drainage 

Conditions  existing  in  the  metropolitan  area  call  for  study  and  coordi- 
nated planning  on  a basis  that  transcends  municipal,  township  and  county 
boundaries. 

Water  Supply 

A program  assuring  current  and  future  water  supply,  adequate  to  serve  the 
needs  of  existing  and  rapidly  increasing  areas  of  industry,  commerce,  resi- 
dence and  all  public  requirements,  must  be  based  upon  an  area-wide  land 
use  plan  and  upon  resource  allocation  and  conservation  considerations. 

Waste  Disposal 

Waste  disposal  planning  for  the  metropolitan  area  comprehends  solid  and 
fluid  wastes  (garbage,  rubbish,  sewerage,  air  pollution,  etc.)  and  requires 
cooperation  in  its  orderly  and  efficient  management,  among  counties,  munici- 
palities, state  and  Federal  agencies,  and  special  district  governments.  It 
must  be  analyzed  in  relation  to  the  drainage  and  land  use  patterns  of  the 
total  area  and  of  functional  sub-areas  rather  than  piecemeal  on  a local  unit 
or  subdivision-by-subdivision  basis. 

Transportation 

Metropolitan  area  coordination  of  separate  but  related  systems — highways, 
railways  (freight,  through  and  commuter  passenger  service),  airways  and 
waterways — is  a task  confronting  the  Northeastern  Illinois  community  if 
orderly  growth  and  expansion  are  to  be  achieved  on  a basis  of  each  system 
contributing  service  for  which  it  is  best  suited  at  least  cost  and  with  maximum 
public  benefit.  Expressways  and  rapid  transit  routes,  for  example,  must  be 
coordinated  effectively  to  serve  transportation  demands  between  contiguous 
states  as  well  as  among  the  counties  and  municipalities  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  such  coordination  must  focus  upon  land  use  potentials  of  unde- 
veloped areas,  as  well  as  attain  the  higher  standards  of  speed,  comfort  and 
safety  increasingly  demanded  by  the  public. 
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Land  Use  Planning 


Land  use  planning  is  needed  that  for  the  first  time  will  encompass  regional 
multiple-county  considerations  of  permanent  open  space,  providing  coordi- 
nated locations  of  present  and  future  areas  related  to  recreational  needs  and 
effective  service  area  distribution  planned  to  conform  with  existing  and  new 
residence,  commerce  and  industry.  Objective,  continuing  research  to  supply 
definitions  and  dimensions  to  the  problems  of  metropolitan  character  and 
scope  must  be  effectively  pursued  and  its  findings  applied.  Such  research 
will  serve  as  factual  foundations  of  metropolitan  planning  and  will  provide 
clear  guides  to  a proper  and  locally  acceptable  division  of  responsibility 
among  the  many  diverse  units  of  government  concerned  alike  with  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  local  character  and  locally  manageable  and  to  others 
which  will  yield  only  to  a metropolitan  approach  and  solution. 

The  General  Assembly  in  recognition  of  these  problems  prefaces  the 
Act  with  the  following  declaration; 

“ . . . that  the  welfare,  health,  prosperity,  moral  and  general 
well-being  of  all  the  people  of  this  State  are,  in  a large  measure, 
dependent  upon  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of  the  north- 
eastern Illinois  metropolitan  counties  area.  In  order  to  provide 
for  such  development  it  is  essential  that  a sound  and  comprehen- 
sive general  plan  for  such  area  be  devised  to  guide  and  coordinate 
the  development  of  an  adequate  water  supply  and  distribution 
system  or  systems;  storm  water  and  sewage  disposal;  integrated 
air,  water,  rail  and  highway  transportation;  the  orderly  arrange- 
ments of  land  for  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  public  and 
other  purposes;  local  municipal  and  governmental  services;  im- 
proved standards  of  urban  esthetics  and  civic  design;  and  it  may 
be  equally  essential  that  any  such  plan  be  amended  or  changed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  future  developments  and  scientific 
progress.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  create  an  agency  authorized 
to  develop  and  adopt  such  a comprehensive  plan,  to  amend  such 
plan  when  future  developments  so  require  and  to  cooperate  with 
various  units  of  government  in  comprehensive  planning  for  future 
growth  and  development.” 

We  invite  your  comparison  of  our  description  which  precedes  the  law 
and  the  pertinent  excerpt  of  the  law  quoted  above. 

Governor  William  G.  Stratton  approved  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Act  on  July  6,  1957.  Within  a period  of  three 
months  and  as  prescribed  by  the  Act,  the  Governor  of  Illinois  appointed 
eight  Commissioners,  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  appointed  five,  and  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  of  the  six  County  Boards  appointed  one  Commissioner 
to  represent  the  county  on  the  NIMAPC  board. 

The  appointees  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission,  which  was 
called  by  Governor  Stratton,  on  October  23,  1957.  At  this  and  at  a subse- 
quent organizational  meeting  officers  were  elected,  by-laws  approved,  goals 
and  procedures  were  outlined. 

An  early  official  action  of  the  Commission  was  the  selection  of  an 
Executive  Director.  Assisted  by  national  organizations  serving  the  planning 
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profession,  after  a nation-wide  search,  the  Commission  appointed  Mr.  Paul 
Oppermann.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Mr.  Oppermann  was  Director 
of  Planning  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  a past  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners.  He  is  a former  Chicago  resident.  In  April, 
1958,  the  Commission  directed  Mr.  Oppermann  to  undertake  the  opening 
of  a headquarters  office,  recruiting  of  a staff  and  such  other  steps  as  neces- 
sary to  the  initiation  of  a program  of  metropolitan  planning  to  serve  the 
citizens  of  Northeastern  Illinois  and  their  local  governments. 

Area  of  Operation  and 
Responsibilities* 

The  Commission’s  enabling  legislation  states  that  the  “Metropolitan  Counties 
Area”  and  the  “area  of  operation”  mean  and  include  all  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  contained  within  the  counties  of  Lake,  Cook,  Will,  DuPage, 
Kane  and  McHenry.  This  3,714  square  mile  area  is  an  urban-rural  pattern 
of  development  that  contains  a current  population  approximating  6V2  million 
people  and  a vast  complex  of  commerce,  industry,  institutions  and  govern- 
ments. Population  projections  indicate  that  1 ,500,000  additional  people  will 
reside  in  the  area  by  the  end  of  the  next  decade. 

The  current  and  future  population  of  this  metropolitan  community  must 
be  served  by  a network  of  highways,  rail  lines,  waterways,  air  terminals, 
residential  communities,  industrial  districts,  recreational  facilities  public  and 
private  and  institutions  representing  a physical  extent  and  population  total 
greater  than  many  European  nations  and  surpassing  the  combined  public  and 
private  facilities  serving  the  populations  of  our  eight  Rocky  Mountain  states. 

With  the  mid-continent  urban  center,  Chicago,  as  the  hub  of  the  area, 
the  Commission  has  advisory  planning  responsibility  for  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  intensively  developed  urban  regions  in  the  world,  whether  meas- 
ured against  economic,  social,  governmental  or  any  other  applicable  criteria. 

The  powers  specified  in  its  enabling  legislation  direct  the  Commission 
to  undertake  the  following: 

I.  Conduct  research  required  for  planning  for  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Area, 
including  the  collection  of  data  with  respect  to  population  trends  and  the 
social,  economic,  physical,  esthetic  and  governmental  factors  affecting  the 
development  of  the  area,  and  make  findings  available  to  persons  interested. 

II.  Advise  units  of  government  concerning  the  relationship  of  any  plans,  projects, 
proposals  and  policies  adopted  or  under  consideration  by  any  unit  of  govern- 
ment to  other  plans,  projects,  proposals  and  policies  applicable  to  the 
Metropolitan  Counties  Area. 


*A  detailed  and  explicit  statement,  to  provide  information  and  guidance  to 
the  readers  of  the  Annual  Report,  on  the  full  scope  of  “powers  and  duties” 
of  the  Commission  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  34,  Sections  351-389,  Illinois 
Revised  Statutes,  1959. 
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III.  Prepare  and  recommend  to  units  of  government  within  the  Commission’s 
area  of  operation  generalized  comprehensive  plans  and  policies  which  are 
metropolitan  in  character  and  which  may  include  but  need  not  be  limited 
to  plans  for: 

The  use  of  land  for  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  public  and  other 
purposes. 

The  location  and  nature  of  land,  water  and  air  transportation  facilities  and 
terminals. 

The  supply  and  distribution  of  water. 

Drainage,  flood  control,  sewage  disposal  and  pollution. 

Schools,  parks  and  recreation  facilities. 

Governmental  services  and  facilities,  particularly  where  the  joint  action  of 
two  or  more  units  of  government  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  improvement  of  standards  of  urban  esthetics  and  civic  design. 

IV.  Prepare  and  make  available  to  units  of  government  standards  for  zoning, 
building  and  subdivision  control  ordinances  and  other  planning  regulations 
and  for  administrative  practices  and  procedures  under  such  ordinances  or 
regulations. 

V.  Prepare  and  recommend  methods  of  establishing  capital  improvement  pro- 
grams, budgeting  therefor,  and  priority  of  public  projects  for  units  of 
government. 

VI.  Establish  a program  of  public  information  in  order  to  develop  a general 
understanding  of  the  function  of  comprehensive  planning  in  and  for  the 
Metropolitan  Counties  Area. 

VII.  Contract  with  any  unit  of  government  to  provide  specialized  planning  serv- 
ices with  appropriate  reimbursement  when  a unit  of  government  desires 
more  detailed  plans  than  the  Commission  is  required  to  provide  under  its 
enabling  legislation. 


In  the  prosecution  of  its  responsibilities  and  in  the  adoption  of  compre- 
hensive plans  the  Commission  must,  upon  proper  hearing  and  consideration 
of  the  functions  and  opinions  of  all  other  governmental  units,  certify  a copy 
to  each  unit  of  government  within  its  area  of  operation.  Any  such  unit  of 
government  may  give  due  consideration  to  such  plan  in  its  performance  or 
authorization  of  any  governmental  service  or  function  to  which  the  plan 
relates. 

In  essence  the  Commission’s  role  is  advisory.  Conformance  with  its 
comprehensive  plans  of  metropolitan  character  is  anticipated  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  their  realistic  relation  and  applicability  to  local  and  area  needs, 
their  economic  feasibility  and  public  acceptability  to  the  people  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  Meeting  these  requirements  is  essential  to  implementation  of 
the  plans  prepared  by  the  Commission  and  constitutes  a principal  challenge 
to  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  legislative  mandate. 
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Structure  of  Organization 


ADVISORY  RELATION 

COMMISSION  OFFICERS 

Chester  R.  Davis,  President 
David  R.  Joslyn,  Vice-President 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Treasurer 
Frederick  T.  Aschman,  Secretary 


PRINCIPAL  STAFF 

Paul  Oppermann,  Executive  Director 
Dean  Swartzel,  Deputy  Director 

Howard  R.  Olson,  Associate  Director  & Chief,  Planning  Advisory  Division 

Thornton  K.  Ware,  Chief,  Planning  Division 

W.  Raymond  Mills,  Chief,  Research  Division 

Paul  O.  Fischer,  Acting  Chief,  Administrative  Division 

Donald  F.  Reinert,  Secretary,  Technical  Advisory  Committees 
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Financing 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission  has  re- 
ceived financial  support  of  State  and  local  governments  through  legislative 
appropriations  and  from  private  organizations  through  financial  contribu- 
tions as  permitted  by  law,  during  the  initial  period  from  1957  to  the  present. 
In  1958,  the  year  in  which  the  Commission  began  operations,  its  total  income 
was  $104,415.  and  its  expenditures  amounted  to  $92,890.  Salaries  and  per- 
sonal services  comprised  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  expenditures. 
Capital  outlay  for  office  equipment  and  furnishings  made  up  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  annual  cost  of  operations.  About  98  per  cent  of  income  re- 
ceived in  1958  came  from  appropriations  of  the  State,  the  City  of  Chicago, 
the  six  counties  of  the  area  and  a limited  number  of  municipalities. 

Finances  for  1959  are  reported  in  the  Appendix,  the  annual  Audit 
Report  of  the  Commission.  The  report  indicates  that  slightly  under  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  income  of  $190,289.  was  disbursed  as  salaries.  The  con- 
tributions of  corporations  and  other  private  support  accounted  for  a little 
over  15  per  cent  of  the  Commission’s  operating  income,  with  the  state,  the 
counties  and  the  City  of  Chicago  providing  most  of  the  balance. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Act  does  not  now 
provide  for  regular,  recurring  income  for  the  Commission.  NIMAPC  may 
accept  financial  support  from  both  public  and  private  sources  at  present. 
The  Act  authorizes  each  county,  city,  village,  incorporated  town  or  park 
district  within  an  area  to  appropriate  funds  to  the  Commission  for  the  pur- 
poses of  supporting  the  public  functions  and  program  of  the  Commission. 
It  is  specified  in  the  act  that  the  Commission  shall  annually  suggest  to  each 
local  governing  body  and  request  from  it  a fair  and  equitable  contribution. 
Of  one  hundred  eighty  local  governments  solicited  in  1959  response  was 
received  from  forty  governments  whose  financial  aid  comprised  over  one  half 
of  the  Commission’s  income.  About  three-fourths  of  the  income  from  local 
governments,  however,  was  from  appropriations  of  Cook  County  from  gen- 
eral revenues  and  from  the  City  of  Chicago. 

The  Commission  currently  is  preparing  legislation  to  place  the  metro- 
politan planning  program  of  today  and  for  tomorrow  on  the  firm  financial 
foundations  necessary  to  stable  and  effective  public  service.  The  budget  of 
the  Commission  at  present  is  substantially  derived  from  tax  sources.  Al- 
though the  responses  of  our  supporting  governments  to  requests  for  financial 
aid  have  been  heartening  the  demands  upon  these  governments  for  support 
(and  frequently  also  for  expansion)  of  their  necessary  local  services  require 
that  municipal  budgets  must  vary  from  year  to  year  and  from  place  to  place. 
The  extent  of  aid  that  may  be  provided  NIMAPC  through  a diversion  of 
general  tax  funds  is  in  the  nature  of  the  situation  variable  and  uncertain.  If 
the  Commission  is  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  an  equitable  and  reasonably 
stable  and  certain  method  of  financing  is  an  important  objective.  An  ad 
valorem  levy  provided  by  legislative  action  in  the  General  Assembly,  based 
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on  a conservative  estimate  of  current  work  program  needs,  is  deserving  of 
early  consideration,  discussion  and  legislative  action.  In  addition,  legislative 
provision  should  be  considered  that  will  allow  the  funding  of  non-recurring 
studies  of  metropolitan  area  problems  by  means  of  a subvention  of  funds  from 
State  and  local  agencies  which  must  coordinate  activities  or  take  joint  action 
if  the  problems  are  to  be  solved.  This  might  take  the  form  of  occasional  or 
special  legislation  specifically  designed  to  fit  the  requirements  and  character 
of  the  metropolitan  problem  to  be  defined,  analyzed  and  solved. 


Review  of  Progress  — 1958-1959 

This  section  reports  the  first  20  months  of  the  Commission’s  operations.  In 
1958  a small  but  capable  staff  was  recruited  and  an  office  established.  The 
Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association,  a privately  supported  agency  serv- 
ing the  metropolitan  area  over  more  than  twenty  years,  was  terminated.  Its 
records,  library,  maps  and  other  effects  and  certain  of  its  service  functions 
were  assumed  by  and  merged  with  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Commission.  This  action  was  consummated  on  November,  1958. 

Some  of  the  Commission’s  accomplishments  during  1958  were  the 
following: 

A first  metropolitan  area  planning  conference  was  held  which  attracted  a 
wide  attendance  and  participation  of  citizens  and  of  municipal,  county  and 
state  officials.  Proceedings  of  the  conference  were  published. 

Approval  of  a grant  of  funds  from  the  Federal  Government  to  conduct  a re- 
view, analysis  and  study  of  research  materials  and  basic  data  related  to  the 
principal  fields  of  inquiry  and  work  for  which  the  Commission  is  responsible. 
A library  of  planning,  research  and  technical  materials  was  developed  and 
cataloged.  The  Commission’s  collection  numbers  some  3,500  books  and 
3,500  pamphlets.  The  collection  comprises  one  of  the  most  complete  plan- 
ning libraries  in  the  midwest.  It  is  available  to  the  officials  and  citizens  of 
the  metropolitan  area. 

Specifications  for  base  maps  of  the  entire  metropolitan  area  were  prepared 
to  meet  the  Commission’s  unique  requirements. 

The  year  1958  was  one  of  establishing  an  entirely  new  organization  and 
satisfying  personnel  needs;  determining  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  ac- 
complished; the  kind  of  fact-finding  necessary  to  metropolitan  and  local 
planning;  the  development  of  appropriate  and  useful  local  planning  standards 
and  techniques  in  demand  in  the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages. 

The  year  1959  witnessed  initiation  of  an  extensive  schedule  of  work 
that  provides  the  foundations  for  a broad  program  of  research  and  planning 
which  will  serve  to  guide  the  form,  extent  and  quality  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  metropolis  of  1980. 

A brief  description  of  a selected  number  of  these  activities  follows: 
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Map  Inventory 

Approximately  one  thousand  existing  maps  prepared  by  local  and  other 
organizations,  a substantial  number  of  which  were  obtained  from  the  Chicago 
Regional  Planning  Association  collection,  have  been  inventoried  and  cata- 
logued on  index  cards  according  to  subject,  jurisdiction,  scale  and  date. 

Metropolitan 

Maps 

Base  maps  were  prepared  under  contract  for  preparation  of  NIMAPC  plan- 
ning studies  and  reports.  These  will  be  made  available  by  counties  and 
planning  areas  to  local  governmental  jurisdictions.  Research  necessary  to 
provide  accurate  and  up  to  date  demarcation  of  existing  features  such  as 
municipal  boundaries,  highway  routes,  railroad  rights-of-way,  stream  courses, 
etc.,  has  been  undertaken  to  provide  maps  to  accommodate  present  and 
future  requirements. 

Advisory 

Committees 

Technical  Advisory  Committees  to  assist  in  the  foundation  of  metropolitan 
planning  policy  were  established  in  the  spring  of  1959.  An  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Flood  Control  headed  by  Dr.  Gilbert  White  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  held  eight  meetings  between  April  and  November,  has  prepared  and 
submitted  a preliminary  report  to  the  Commission. 

A Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Supply  and  Waste  Disposal, 
headed  by  Professor  John  Logan  of  Northwestern  University,  was  appointed 
by  the  Commission.  The  Committee  held  seven  meetings  between  May  and 
December  and  also  has  submitted  a preliminary  report  to  the  Commission. 
These  Committees  continued  their  active  studies  of  Flood  Control,  Water 
Supply  and  Waste  Disposal  matters  during  1959  and  have  important  work 
for  their  future  agendas. 

Federal 

Grant 

A matching  grant  of  $60,000  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
was  approved  in  January,  1959,  providing  funds  for  an  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  research  materials. 

Special 

Project 

Applications 

Requests  for  a grant  of  funds  were  submitted  to  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
proposals  were  prepared  and  submitted  with  services  of  a special  consultant. 
A $263,000  grant  for  a three  year  study  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  metro- 
politan plans  for  flood  control  and  a $489,000  grant  for  a four  year  study 
to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  a metropolitan  water  supply  policy  and  program 
were  requested.  Both  proposals  were  prepared  with  assistance  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Committees  concerned. 

Land 

Use 

Specifications  for  a generalized  metropolitan  area  land  use  map  were  devel- 
oped. Plotting  of  information  was  about  50  per  cent  complete  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  work  entailed  interpretation  of  aerial  photographs,  analysis 
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of  municipal  land  use  maps  and  other  materials  necessary  to  a comprehen- 
sive and  accurate  presentation.  The  mapping  of  land  use  utilized  a wide 
range  of  categories  and  is  based  on  a system  of  color  symbols  to  serve  as 
a standard  for  land  use  mapping  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  universally  adopted 
in  the  area  of  jurisdiction. 

Population 

Projections 

School  population  statistics,  building  permit  data,  special  census  materials 
and  utility  connection  tabulations  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring population  estimates  and  projections.  A report  titled  “Population 
Preview”  was  prepared  during  the  year  which  contains  information  on  the 
volume,  rate  and  direction  of  growth  during  the  1950-1960  decade  with 
area  and  county  projections  to  the  year  1980. 

News 

Letter 

Publication  of  a bi-monthly  newsletter  commenced  in  May  and  circulated 
to  approximately  3,000  individuals  and  organizations.  This  bulletin  goes 
to  governmental  officials  and  interested  citizens  to  provide  information  on 
actions  taken  affecting  planning  and  public  works,  new  concepts  and  studies, 
character  and  progress  of  work  being  undertaken  throughout  the  metro- 
politan area  and  by  the  Commission  itself. 

Local 

Planning 

Assistance 

Planning  Advisory  Services  were  continued  similar  to  those  formerly  pro- 
vided by  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association.  These  required  many 
meetings  in  and  out  of  the  office  with  local  government  officials  concerned 
with  planning,  zoning,  building  code,  subdivision  regulation  and  similar 
problems.  The  Chief  of  the  Planning  Advisory  Division  participated  in  the 
preparation  of  legislation  affecting  planning  and  zoning  and  accomplished 
the  adoption  of  a number  of  measures  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Annual 

Conference 

In  the  Fall  of  1959  the  second  of  the  Commission’s  Metropolitan  Area  Plan- 
ning Conferences  was  held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  attended  by  approximately 
350  persons.  The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  printed  in  attractive 
form  and  distributed  to  those  who  attended  and  throughout  the  metropolitan 
community. 

Soil 

Capability 

Study 

A study  of  the  capability  of  the  as  yet  unbuilt  upon  rural  lands  of  the  six 
counties  of  the  area  to  serve  urban  uses  was  inaugurated  during  the  year. 
The  field  work  and  mapping  of  the  data  have  been  completed  and  a report 
is  in  preparation.  It  is  believed  to  be  a unique  study,  first  of  its  kind.  It  was 
accomplished  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Soil  Conservation  Service.  It  will  serve  as 
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a general  guide  and  reference  in  the  development  of  metropolitan  and  county- 
wide land  use  plans  and  public  improvement  programs,  and  will  serve  also 
rural  planning  and  zoning  purposes. 


Open  Space 
Study 
Proposal 


Interrelation- 

ships 


An  application  was  completed  requesting  Federal  funds  in 'the  amount  of 
$20,000  for  the  conduct  of  a study  of  the  scope,  characteristics  and  uses  of 
open  land  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  inquiry  will  serve  forest  preserve, 
agricultural  and  recreational  interests  as  well  as  have  relevance  to  such  func- 
tional problems  as  water  supply,  waste  disposal,  flood  control  and  many  other 
metropolitan  area  questions  which  concern  the  Commission  and  its  staff. 


Liaison  was  widely  established  by  the  Commission’s  staff  with  local  govern- 
mental organizations  and  civic  groups  including  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  the  Metropolitan  Housing  and  Planning  Council, 
the  Civic  Federation,  home  builder  and  real  estate  organizations,  the  Univer- 
sities of  the  area  as  well  as  with  Federal  and  state  agencies  in  order  better 
to  coordinate  and  strengthen  planning  in  the  area. 


Goals  for  1 960 

As  we  begin  a new  decade  we  look  back  and  realize  that  our  metropolitan 
area  has  been  changing  at  a rapid  pace  in  recent  years.  We  added  during  the 
past  decade  about  one  and  one-third  million  people.  We  built  about  375,000 
new  dwelling  units.  We  used  up  between  55-and  60  square  miles  of  land  for 
residential  purposes.  We  increased,  during  the  past  two  decades,  manufac- 
turing employment  in  our  suburbs  by  nearly  175,000  workers,  by  the  addition 
of  approximately  1,000  firms.  We  created  about  50  new  municipalities  during 
the  1950’s. 

More  government,  more  schools,  more  roads,  more  waterworks,  more 
sewage  disposal  plants  — more  automobiles  and  more  congestion  were  prod- 
ucts of  this  growth. 

If  we  look  ahead  on  the  assumption  that  our  rate  of  growth  and  change 
will  not  significantly  decline  or  vary  during  the  next  two  decades  there 
emerges  a future  pattern  that  will  be  different  from  today’s,  in  significant 
ways,  as  today’s  differs  from  that  of  20  years  ago.  The  forecast  is  of  a metro- 
politan area  that  will  be  much  larger,  if  measured  in  terms  of  people,  devel- 
oped land,  schools,  road,  recreational  facilities  and  a wide  range  of  public 
facilities  to  serve  our  people. 

The  quantity  of  land  that  will  be  absorbed  as  urbanization  continues  will 
be  a relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  metropolitan  area.  Our  concern 
will  be  less  with  the  extent  of  spread  and  expansion  of  developed  land  than 
with  the  standards  that  will  be  applied  and  with  the  orderly  and  wise  spacing 
of  urban  functions  of  every  type  that  will  be  consummated.  What  treatment 
of  development  will  our  natural  resources  receive  as  building,  rebuilding  and 
opening  up  of  entirely  new  areas  is  initiated?  What  developmental  priorities 
are  in  the  public  interest  and  provide  sufficient  private  incentives  in  deter- 
mining the  structure  of  development  and  standards  to  guide  additional  public 
services  such  as  are  represented  in  transportation,  waste  disposal,  and  water 
supply?  Sound  policies  for  these  future  changes  are  the  ingredients  of  plan- 
ning for  the  years  ahead. 

During  1960  emphasis  will  be  concentrated  upon  completion  of  work 
already  in  process  and  upon  initiation  of  new  work  which  will  prepare  the 
way  for  or  result  in  the  development  of  plans  and  programs  of  metropolitan 
scope  listed  below.  These  in  effect  are  the  principal  1960  goals  of  the  Com- 
mission in  terms  of  “work  to  be  accomplished.” 


Base  Maps  The  metropolitan  area  will  have  for  the  first  time  a metropolitan-wide  map. 

This  metropolitan  map  is  designed  so  as  to  permit  reproduction  at  different 
scales,  not  only  of  the  total  area  but  of  each  of  the  counties  comprising  the 
area.  Other  “geographical  outlines”  as  may  be  necessary  to  serve  analysis  of 
functional  problems  with  a sub-area  focus  will  be  possible  utilizing  the  base 
maps  prepared. 
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Land  Use  Handbook 


Land  Use  Studies 


Soil  Resources 
Report 


Analysis  of 
Open  Space 


A handbook  or  manual  on  land  use  will  be  prepared  for  publication  providing 
a system  of  categories  and  symbols  which  is  intended  to  serve  widely  as  a 
standard  text  for  land  use  mapping  and  tabulation.  It  will  contain  information 
on  the  purpose  and  utility  of  land  use  studies.  In  essence  it  should  be  useful 
as  a primer  for  local  officials  and  others  concerned  with  land  use  studies  and 
inventories. 


A land  use  map  in  color  covering  the  entire  metropolitan  area  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  map  in  original  form  will  approximate  8'  x 12'  in  size.  Repro- 
duction at  smaller  scale  and  by  segments  will  be  possible.  The  map  will 
provide  a base  for  the  conduct  of  studies  relating  to:  county  zoning,  rates  and 
directions  of  urbanization,  the  geographic  distribution  and  environmental 
characteristics  of  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  functions,  and  the 
scope  and  locational  pattern  of  recreational  and  institutional  developments. 

In  conjunction  with  the  metropolitan  area  land  use  map  there  will  be 
developed  statistical  and  analytical  reports  giving,  on  a county  or  sub-area 
basis,  ratio  of  uses  to  the  total  area  and  urbanized  areas.  In  addition  to  urban 
uses  the  statistical  analysis  will  apply  to  uses  to  which  agricultural  land  is  put. 
The  area  in  this  category  comprises  the  “reservoir”  which  will  accommodate 
urban  expansion.  The  statistical  tabulations  of  urban  land  uses  will  also  be 
related  to  population  and  employment  in  order  to  portray  densities  associated 
with  the  metropolitan  area’s  land  uses. 

There  will  be  initiated  in  conjunction  with  the  work  outlined  above  spe- 
cial studies  of  metropolitan  functions  and  problems,  e.g.,  transportation,  open 
space,  residential  development,  etc.,  which  will  form  a base  for  estimating 
quantitatively  and  projecting  functionally  alternative  future  patterns  of 
growths,  related  to  existing  and  possible  new  trends  and  legislative  controls 
such  as  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations.  Such  studies  will  attempt  to 
supply  some  general  evaluations  as  to  the  desirability  of  a particular  pattern 
potentiality  and  perhaps  suggest  developmental  changes  constituting  a desir- 
able departure  from  current  trends.  Such  studies  will  in  any  event  provide 
a basis  for  prospective  actions  deemed  appropriate  for  giving  better  guidance, 
and  appropriate  controls  for  enhancing  the  quality  of  urbanization,  as  a con- 
tribution to  more  attractive  as  well  as  more  efficient  community  growth. 


A publication,  with  analytical  and  interpretative  text,  of  the  “soil  resources” 
study,  is  scheduled  for  distribution  in  1960.  Consideration  is  being  given  to 
issuance  of  a technical  version  for  limited  distribution,  with  later  publication 
of  a popular  version  for  general  use. This  work  will  not  only  be  a pioneering 
effort  but  it  will  introduce  into  land  use  and  public  works  planning  new  meas- 
urements and  criteria  beyond  those  associated  in  planning  research  with  eco- 
nomic and  geographical  factors. 

Work  on  an  open  space  study,  in  collaboration  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, also  governmental  and  private  agencies  having  an  interest,  will  be 
initiated  in  the  summer  of  1960.  The  study  is  to  coordinate  and  measure  the 
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T ransportation 


Research  Studies 


Technical  Advisory 
Committee  Activity 


need  for  and  the  service  characteristics  of  open  space  in  metropolitan  devel- 
opment. The  study  will  consist  of  a qualitative  and  quantitative  inventory  of 
open  land  with  an  analysis  of  the  range  of  open  space  functions,  a locational 
and  environmetal  analysis  of  needed  open  space  related  to  rates  of  urban- 
ization, and  providing  an  identification  and  measurement  of  public  and  pri- 
vate requirements  affecting  land  to  be  devoted  to  open  uses  of  many  kinds. 

A special  committee  of  the  Commission  is  to  be  established  on  a continuing 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a definition  of  the  policy  components  of 
the  complex  problem  of  urban  transportation.  Although  no  current  problem 
of  metropolitan  cities  and  urban  regions  has  had  more  attention  and  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  study  and  debate  it  appears  there  has  not  been 
achieved  an  adequate  description  of  the  purposes  to  be  served  as  a basis  for 
a guiding  policy  to  be  pursued,  to  achieve  an  integrated  metropolitan  trans- 
portation system.  Funds  have  been  earmarked  in  the  Commission’s  budget 
for  special  attention,  including  services  of  technical  advisers,  to  this  important 
subject. 

Research  activity  will  supplement  the  work  objectives  above  described.  There 
is  scheduled  for  1960  completion  of  two  research  studies.  First  to  be  men- 
tioned is  an  “economic  perspective”  which  will  compare  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  with  other  areas  in  such  categories  as  size,  indus- 
trial composition,  suburbanization,  housing  and  growth  rates.  The  report  will 
attempt  to  summarize  the  major  differences  between  this  metropolitan  area 
and  others  and  probe  for  the  bases  of  such  differences  as  are  identified.  The 
second  study  will  deal  with  employment  in  the  area.  It  will  be  essentially  an 
economic  analysis  which  will  project  employment  by  industry  grodps,  allocate 
current  and  projected  employment  by  sub-areas,  and  depict  internal  distribu- 
tion of  growth  of  employment  in  the  area.  This  study  will  serve  as  one  base 
for  estimating  the  character  of  future  patterns  of  development  and  possible 
population  distribution  patterns. 

The  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Flood  Control  will  continue  its  studies 
of  water  and  drainage  problems,  flood  hazard  mapping,  the  use  of  improved 
regulations  in  housing,  zoning  and  subdivision  activity  which  will  affect  flood 
damage.  The  attention  of  the  Committee  also  will  be  directed  to  evaluating 
particular  flood  control  projects  and  improvements  in  relation  to  the  entire 
drainage  basin,  utilizing  the  multiple  purpose  approach  through  land  use 
planning  and  compatibility  of  these  measures  with  existing  and  proposed  land 
use  developments. 

The  Flood  Control  Committee  has  prepared  a series  of  recommendations  to 
be  presented  to  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Com- 
mission for  adoption  as  policy  guides  to  flood  control. 

The  Commission  with  the  assistance  of  the  Flood  Control  Committee  will 
seek  additional  funds  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a report  and  recom- 
mendations to  deal  with  the  flood  control  problem  and  to  suggest  the  means 
to  solutions  in  the  area. 
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Planning  Advisory 
Activities 


Program  Funding 


The  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Supply  and  Waste  Disposal 
will  sponsor  the  initiation  of  three  studies  of  metropolitan  scope.  These 
studies  in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  are  expected  to 
result  in: 

(a)  A fact  finding  and  analytical  report  on  sewerage  facilities  which  will 
identify  problems  and  suggest  steps  toward  their  solution. 

(b)  A study  of  refuse  disposal  facilities  that  will  inventory  the  location  and 
capacity  of  disposal  areas  and  suggest  future  areas  or  means  of  accommodat- 
ing the  treatment  and  disposal  of  wastes. 

(c)  The  preparation  of  an  outline  that  will  suggest  the  purpose  and  content 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  problems  of  ground  water  supply  with  emphasis  on  the 
relation  of  water  supply  to  land  use  development. 

The  Commission,  with  the  support  and  participation  of  the  Water  Sup- 
ply and  Waste  Disposal  Committee,  will  develop  a program  and  agenda  for 
a regional  conference  on  the  planning  and  environmental  aspects  of  public 
health  services.  The  principal  sponsor  of  this  conference  will  be  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service;  cooperation  of  the  Commission  has  been  assured. 


Assistance  to  local  planning  bodies  will  be  emphasized.  This  will  take  the 
form  principally  of  specialized  advice  to  local  units  of  government  in  organ- 
izing for  planning,  zoning  and  subdivision  control.  Municipalities  and  coun- 
ties proposing  to  establish  planning  organizations  are  being  given  specific 
advice  on  the  establishment  of  planning  activity  and  the  content  of  a program. 

County-wide  conferences  and  seminars  on  local  planning  problems  and 
on  the  relation  of  such  problems  to  metropolitan  planning  will  be  conducted. 
The  conferences  will  be  clinical  sessions  to  bring  together  those  interested  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  and  establishing  agreement  on  principal  problems 
and  on  measures  for  solving  them  at  municipal,  county,  metropolitan  and 
state  levels. 

The  interstate  relationships  of  metropolitan  planning  will  be  given  con- 
sideration. The  effects  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  interstate  highways  and 
the  industrial  development  of  shorelines  call  for  discussions  and  coordination 
with  local,  state  and  federal  governmental  officials,  and  planning  agencies  in 
the  neighboring  states  of  Indiana  and  Wisconsin.  It  is  intended  that  a confer- 
ence will  be  held  to  determine,  and  to  propose  joint  agreements  on  a method 
of  achieving  interstate  cooperation,  to  assist  in  solution  of  mutual  problems 
across  state  boundaries. 


The  work  program  objectives  herein  stated  as  1960  goals  will  be  de- 
pendent for  success  in  their  attainment  upon  cooperation  of  the  local  govern- 
ments of  the  area,  as  well  as  upon  available  and  adequate  financial  support. 
The  studies  enumerated  and  described  are  important  steps  toward  meeting 
the  Commission’s  major  responsibility  to  prepare  general  plans  to  direct, 
guide  and  coordinate  development  and  re-development  of  the  metropolitan 
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area.  The  progress  of  the  work  will  be  limited,  or  expedited  and  expanded, 
by  the  extent  and  quality  of  technical  staff  that  may  be  assigned  to  the  work 
and  related  to  the  availability  or  new  production  of  research  data. 

The  Commission’s  success  in  obtaining  both  general  purpose  and  spe- 
cial purpose  funds  to  support  its  work  program  will  accelerate  progress. 
However,  the  philosophy  being  adhered  to  in  attacking  our  1960  objectives 
is  that  we  must  achieve  clear  recognition  of  urgent  priority  work,  and  apply 
accurate  measurements  and  research  designs  that  will  provide  answers  to 
the  most  urgent  problems  that  confront  the  people  and  the  governments  of 
this  metropolitan  area,  now  and  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
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Membership  and  Standing 
Committees 


Membership 
Term  expires 


on  October  1 

Name 

Address 

(Appointed  by 

the  Governor  of  Illinos) 

1962 

Paul  E.  Bertram 

Crystal  Lake 

1962 

Chester  R.  Davis  (President) 

Wayne 

1960 

Ralph  J.  Finitzo 

Chicago 

1961 

F.  E.  Hodek,  Jr. 

Palatine 

1963 

Howard  G.  Knowlton 

Western  Springs 

1961 

R.  W.  Robinson 

South  Holland 

1960 

James  E.  Rutherford 

Chicago 

1963 

Leo  J.  Sheridan 

Lake  Forest 

(Appointed  by 

the  Mayor  of  Chicago) 

1962 

Frederick  T.  Aschman  (Secretary) 

Chicago 

1961 

Clifford  J.  Campbell 

Chicago 

1960 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (Treasurer) 

Chicago 

1963 

Joseph  E.  Merrion 

Chicago 

1961 

James  J.  Ryan 

Chicago 

(Appointed  by 

the  Board  of  Cook  County  Commissioners) 

1961 

Charles  C.  Estes 

River  Forest 

(Appointed  by 

the  Board  of  DuPage  County  Supervisors) 

1961 

Philip  L.  Larson 

Glen  Ellyn 

(Appointed  by 

the  Board  of  Kane  County  Supervisors) 

1961 

Howard  F.  Peckworth 

Batavia 

(Appointed  by 

the  Board  of  Lake  County  Supervisors) 

1961 

G.  M.  Dixon 

Gurnee 

(Appointed  by 

the  Board  of  McHenry  County  Supervisors) 

1961 

David  R.  Joslyn  (Vice-President) 

Woodstock 

(Appointed  by 

the  Board  of  Will  County  Supervisors) 

1961 

Walter  O.  Herschbach 

Joliet 
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Standing 

Committees 


ADMINISTRATION 


Membership: 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chairman 


Paul  E.  Bertram 
Ralph  J.  Finitzo 


Walter  O.  Herschbach 
James  E.  Rutherford 


Chester  R.  Davis  — Ex-officio 
Function: 

By-Laws,  general  management,  financing,  staffing,  personnel  policy, 
library  and  related  administrative  matters. 

INTER-GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 
Membership: 

Howard  F.  Peckworth,  Chairman 
Frederick  T.  Aschman  James  E.  Rutherford 

Walter  O.  Herschbach  James  J.  Ryan 

F.  E.  Hodek,  Jr.  Leo  J.  Sheridan 

David  R.  Joslyn 

Chester  R.  Davis  — Ex-officio 

Function: 

Promoting  cooperation,  coordination  and  active  participation  of  all  units 
of  government  and  of  planning  agencies  of  States  adjoining  the  Metro- 
politan Counties  Area  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Commission’s 
objectives;  developing  and  obtaining  agreement  on  standards;  and  ad- 
vising on  the  program  of  planning  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  the 
Commission  to  units  of  government. 

PLANNING 

Membership: 

Frederick  T.  Aschman,  Chairman 
Clifford  J.  Campbell  Philip  L.  Larson 

G.  M.  Dixon  Joseph  E.  Merrion 

Charles  C.  Estes  R.  W.  Robinson 

Howard  G.  Knowlton 

Chester  R.  Davis  — Ex-officio 

Function: 

Performing,  contracting,  promoting  and  coordinating  research  activities 
and  the  development  of  actual  plans  or  proposals  of  metropolitan  signi- 
ficance. 
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Schedule  of  Meetings 

NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 
METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

To  December  31,  1959 


First  (Organizational)  Meeting 

— October  23,  1957 

Second  (Organizational)  Meeting 

— November  12,  1957 

Regular  Commission  Meeting 

— January  8,  1958 

Regular  Quarterly  Meeting 

— April  3,  1958 

Regular  Quarterly  Meeting 

— July  2,  1958 

Regular  Quarterly  Meeting 

— October  2,  1958 

Special  Meeting 

— December  4,  1958 

Regular  Quarterly  Meeting 

— January  15,  1959 

Special  Meeting 

— February  13,  1959 

Special  Meeting 

— April  1,  1959 

Regular  Quarterly  Meeting 

— April  16,  1959 

Regular  Quarterly  Meeting 

— July  16,  1959 

Regular  Quarterly  Meeting 

— October  15,  1959 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Commission  shall  be  held  during  1960  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

Minutes  of  all  meetings  are  available  for  inspection  during  office  hours  in  the 
Commission’s  Library,  Room  774,  140  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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APPENDIX 
AUDITOR'S  REPORT 
1959 


A udi  tor's 
Report 


Arthur  Andersen  & Co. 


ieo  South  La  Saule  Street 


Chicago  3 


January  18,  I960 


To  the  Commissioners, 


Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission: 


We  have  examined  the  Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  of 


the  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING  COMMISSION  as  of 
December  31,  1959,  and  the  related  Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly 
included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing 
procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 


to  the  balances  reported  directly  to  us  by  the  bank.  Receipts  and 
expenditures  as  recorded  in  the  books  of  account  for  the  year  were 
reconciled  with  deposits  and  withdrawals  as  shown  by  the  bank  state- 
ments. The  recorded  cash  receipts  were  confirmed  on  a test  basis 
directly  with  the  contributors  thereof  and  the  major  disbursements  were 
compared  with  supporting  invoices  and  payroll  records . 


the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission  as  of  December  31,  1959,  and  the  cash  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  year  then  ended,  and  were  prepared  on  a 
basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


Securities  were  counted  and  cash  on  deposit  was  reconciled 


In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present  fairly 


Very  truly  yours, 
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STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 


DECEMBER  31,  1959 


ASSETS: 

Cash  

Assets  voluntarily  segregated  for  future  deferred 
salary  liability 

Cash  in  bank $ 735.33 

314%  U.  S.  Government  bonds,  at  cost, 

$7,458.75  at  market,  maturity  value  of 
$9,000  in  1978 8,176.42 

Passenger  automobile,  at  nominal  value, 

original  cost  of  $1,736 

Office  furniture  and  equipment,  at  nominal  value, 

original  cost  of  $15,268 

Total  assets  


LIABILITIES: 

Deferred  salary  payable. 

Total  liabilities 
Net  assets  . . . 


SOURCE  OF  NET  ASSETS: 

Net  assets,  beginning  of  the- year 

Excess  of  cash  receipts  over  disbursements 


$18,111.52 


8,911.75 

1.00 

1.00 

$27,025.27 


$ 8,911.75 
$ 8,911.75 
$18,113.52 


$11,527.51 

6,586.01 


Net  assets 


$18,113.52 


STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1959 


RECEIPTS: 

State  of  Illinois  — 

Remaining  portion  of  1957-59  grant $ 20,458.28 

First  quarter  of  1959-61  grant 19,932.01 

Cook  County 50,000.00 

DuPage  County 5,000.00 

Kane  County 3,000.00 

Lake  County 5,000.00 

McHenry  County  1,435.00 

Will  County 3,500.00 

City  of  Chicago 25,000.00 

Municipalities  (other  than  City  of  Chicago) 5,175.00 

Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 21,000.00 

Corporations  and  charitable  organizations 29,225.00 

Miscellaneous  1,564.19 

Total  receipts  $190,289.48 


DISBURSEMENTS: 

Salaries  — 

Current  .♦.  . . $133,343.02 

Deferred  5,000.00 

Travel  expense  4,772.58 

Rent  and  light 11 ,909 . 1 6 

Office  supplies 2,897.49 

Outside  personnel  fees 4,381.50 

Telephone  and  telegraph 2,598.00 

Printing  and  stationery 3,239.83 

Insurance  expense 756.72 

Automobile  expense  771.72 

Office  maintenance  739.32 

Other  operating  expense 1,886.27 

Asset  acquisitions  — 

Office  furniture  and  equipment 4,161.21 

Library  books  and  maps 7,246.65 

Total  disbursements $183,703.47 

EXCESS  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  OVER  DISBURSEMENTS . $ 6,586.01 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


Page  4:  Chester  R.  Davis  presides  at  Commission 
meeting. 

Page  8:  Commission  library,  at  left.  At  right,  plan- 
ning staff  members  at  work  in  new  drafting  room. 

Page  14:  Executive  Director  Paul  Oppermann  (left) 
and  Gilbert  F.  White,  flood  control  advisory  committee 
chairman,  examine  new  land  use  map  in  photo  at  left. 
Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Commission  is  shown  at  right. 

Page  16:  Reception  area  in  new  headquarters. 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 


To  the  Citizens  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Area: 

In  the  pages  that  follow  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  real  achievements 
in  the  great  task  of  planning  for  the  future  of  Northeastern  Illinois. 

When  this  Commission  was  founded  three  years  ago,  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  was  a census  designation;  little  was  known  about  it  except  that  within  it  some 
six  million  people  were  rearranging  themselves  into  a new  community  that  crossed 
county  lines  and  city  limits,  creating,  as  it  grew,  critical  problems  that  could  no 
longer  be  solved  by  local  governments  acting  alone. 

Today,  the  task  of  defining  and  describing  this  new  social  setting  is  well  advanced, 
and  the  Commission  and  cooperating  agencies  have  moved  on  to  the  next  order  of 
business  — analyzing  the  problems  toward  whose  solution  metropolitan  planning  is 
chiefly  directed. 

Historically,  the  concern  of  local  communities  about  far-reaching  problems  of 
land  use  and  misuse,  transportation  snarls  and  shortages,  flooding  and  water  pollu- 
tion, has  been  tempered  by  their  distaste  for  any  metropolitan  “supergovernment” 
that  might  be  set  up  to  solve  such  problems.  In  this  Commission,  however,  the  citi- 
zens of  Northeastern  Illinois  have  an  instrument  tailored  to  their  needs  and  prefer- 
ences — an  official  body  whose  function  it  is  to  advise,  to  coordinate,  to  prepare  plans, 
to  win  acceptance  of  them,  and  generally  to  achieve  a better  environment  in  North- 
eastern Illinois  through  leadership,  not  constraint. 

Great  in  responsibility  and  opportunity,  small  in  budget  and  with  a staff  num- 
bering only  20  persons,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  must  have  the 
support  of  the  communities  of  this  area  if  it  is  to  do  its  job  of  helping  them  to  solve 
their  common  problems  while  retaining  their  own  identities.  Quite  simply,  it  is 
their  agency  — representing  an  investment  in  their  futures  — and  it  can  succeed  only 
as  they  invest  in  it. 

As  president  of  the  Commission,  I should  like  to  urge  that  citizens  and  local 
governments  alike  study  this  Report  with  an  eye  to  the  help  they  can  render  the 
Commission  in  the  important  planning  work  it  has  underway  for  1961. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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A NEW  APPROACH 
TO  PLANNING 


The  Metropolitan 
Area  Concept 


Northeastern 

Illinois 

Metropolitan 

Area 


As  the  official  planning  agency  for  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
metropolitan  areas,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Commission  represents  not  only  a new  approach,  but  a 
response  to  a comparatively  new  challenge  — that  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  1960  census  shows  that  there  are  now  192  of  these 
urban  centers  and  that  they  contain  two-thirds  of  the  nation’s 
population.  By  1980,  it  is  estimated,  four  out  of  five  Americans  will 
be  living  in  these  complex  urban  areas. 

Following  the  automobile,  growth  in  these  areas  has  tended 
to  expand  geographically  as  well  as  numerically,  crossing  city  lines, 
spawning  new  urban  communities  by  the  score,  creating  new  wealth, 
new  industrial  power,  new  ways  of  living,  and  a new  species  of 
community  problems.  These  are  the  problems  whose  causes  and 
solutions  reach  beyond  municipal  and  even  county  limits,  and 
which  have  been  termed  “metropolitan  area  problems.”  They  con- 
cern such  matters  as  flood  control;  water  supply;  stream,  lake  and 
air  pollution;  sanitation;  traffic  congestion  and  mass  transportation 
requirements;  urban  “blight”  and  disorderly  land  use  and  develop- 
ment. Officials  and  citizens  who  grapple  with  these  problems  have 
come  to  realize  that  this  type  of  problem  can  only  be  solved  in  a 
metropolitan  context,  where  local  units  of  government  cooperate 
in  a rational  program  to  provide  the  variety  of  facilities  — from 
forest  preserves  to  sewer  lines  — which  a metropolitan  area  must 
have  if  it  is  to  prosper. 


Such  a realization  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission  by  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1957.  Under  its  enabling  act,  the  Commission 
was  assigned  to  develop  a comprehensive  plan  to  “guide  and  co- 
ordinate” development  in  a 3,700-square-mile  area  comprising  the 
counties  of  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane,  Lake,  McHenry  and  Will,  and 
containing  more  than  six  million  people,  270  municipalities  and 
more  than  900  governments.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  inten- 
sively developed  urban  regions  in  the  world,  this  area  had  already 
made  a pioneer  contribution  to  planning  and  to  the  metropolitan 
area  concept  in  the  privately-developed  Burnham  Plan  of  Chicago 
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(1909),  and  the  new  Northeastern  Illinois  Commission  could  be 
seen  as  one  of  the  principal  heirs  to  the  movement  which  produced 
that  plan.  In  1958,  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association,  a 
private  agency  established  to  implement  the  Burnham  Plan,  was 
terminated  and  the  Commission  continued  much  of  its  work. 


Planning 

Commission 

Powers 


Key  provisions  in  the  Commission’s  charter  empowered  it  to: 

Conduct  research  required  for  planning  in  the  six-county 
area; 


Review  plans  and  projects  of  governmental  units  within  the 
area  and  advise  on  their  relationship  to  other  plans  and  projects; 

Prepare  comprehensive  plans  for  the  metropolitan  area; 

Prepare  standards  for  zoning,  building  and  subdivision  con- 
trol ordinances  and  other  planning  regulations; 

Recommend  methods  of  establishing  capital  improvement 
programs,  budgets  and  construction  priorities. 


Advisory  Role  The  Commission  is,  and  was  intended  to  be,  an  advisory  agency 

whose  plans  and  policies  are  to  be  “recommended  to  units  of  govern- 
ment.” Conformance  with  its  area-wide  plans  is  conceived  to  be 
dependent  upon  their  manifest  value  as  instruments  for  meeting 
public  needs,  their  economic  feasibility  and  their  acceptability  to 
the  people  and  governments  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Planning  under  definite  but  limited  authority,  in  a context  of 
cooperation  and  coordination,  is  the  new  approach  assigned  to  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission.  By 
its  nature,  this  approach  is  an  assignment  also  to  the  communities 
and  governments  of  the  metropolitan  area,  and  its  success  will  de- 
pend in  considerable  part  upon  them. 
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PROGRESS  IN  1960 


Metropolitan 
Data  Inventory 

Suburban  Factbook 


Social  Geography  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago 


Activities  of  the  Commission  during  1960  were  directed  toward 
(a)  the  development  of  a factual  and  policy  base  for  planning  to 
solve  long-range  area-wide  problems,  and  (b)  the  provision  of  local 
assistance  and  coordination  of  efforts  to  solve  current  planning  prob- 
lems within  the  Metropolitan  Area.  The  most  urgent  problems 
calling  for  area-wide  planning,  as  defined  by  the  Commission,  were: 
land  use,  the  preservation  of  open  space,  flood  control  and  drainage, 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal,  and  metropolitan  transportation. 

Actions  were  taken  in  each  of  the  above  problem  areas,  with 
the  most  visible  progress  shown,  probably,  in  the  fields  of  land  use, 
open  space,  and  flood  control.  A brief  survey  follows  of  Commis- 
sion activities  in  these  areas  and  in  its  capacity  as  an  advisory  body: 

Social  and  Economic  Studies 

An  immediate  need  confronting  the  Commission  was  for  a body 
of  data  and  statistics  defining  and  describing  the  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois Metropolitan  Area,  forecasting  its  growth  and  factually  antici- 
pating its  problems.  Material  of  this  kind  is  vital  if  planning  is  to  be 
relevant  and  well-grounded;  during  the  year,  the  Commission  was 
able  to  do  much  of  the  job  of  providing  it. 

First,  a definitive  and  qualitative  inventory  of  available  data 
and  statistics  was  made,  and  a complete  reference  catalog  of  metro- 
politan research  resources  was  prepared. 

Next,  these  materials  were  evaluated  and  two  area-wide  anal- 
yses were  prepared  and  published  on  the  basis  of  them:  Suburban 
Factbook  and  A Social  Geography  of  Metropolitan  Chicago.  The 
Suburban  Factbook  consolidates  all  available  and  significant  social 
and  economic  data  for  31  sub-regions  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  and 
for  its  100  largest  suburbs.  Compilations  of  this  kind  were  available 
for  the  neighborhoods  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  but  not  for  the  com- 
munities and  sub-regions  outside  the  city.  A number  of  entirely 
new  estimates  and  computations  were  made  during  preparation  of 
the  Factbook. 

As  a companion  volume,  an  interpretative  study  of  the  six- 
county  area  was  made  and  published  under  the  title,  Social  Geog- 
raphy of  Metropolitan  Chicago.  This  study  traces  the  social  and 
economic  growth  of  the  municipalities  and  sub-regions  of  the  area, 
explains  past  and  present  trends  in  urban  structure  and  function, 
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Employment  in  1980 


1980  Population 
and  Age  Distribution 


Metropolitan 
Land  Use  Map 


Base  Maps 


and  provides  a source  for  predicting  future  patterns  of  population 
distribution  and  employment. 


With  completion  of  these  studies,  a new  series  was  begun  aimed 
at  providing  the  estimates  of  future  growth  and  development  essen- 
tial to  area-wide  planning.  An  employment  study  was  made  pro- 
jecting employment  in  Northeastern  Illinois  to  1980.  comparing  it 
with  anticipated  national  employment  trends,  and  estimating 
changes  both  within  employment  categories  and  within  sub- 
regions  of  the  Metropolitan  Area. 


Based  on  the  employment  projection  and  on  other  data,  a study 
of  future  population  was  prepared,  emphasizing  the  distribution 
within  the  area  — by  townships  — of  1980  population.  A projection 
of  age  distribution  in  1980  was  also  prepared.  Each  of  these  three 
projective  studies  is  now  complete  in  draft  form,  and  is  scheduled 
for  publication  in  1961. 

Land  Use 

There  was  an  emphasis  during  1960  upon  land  use  study  and 
analysis  as  the  foundation  for  specific  plans  aimed  at  solving  the 
area-wide  problems  the  Commission  is  concentrating  on.  Each  of 
these  problems,  it  was  realized,  has  to  do  with  the  use  and  abuse 
of  land,  and  their  solution  depends  in  large  part  on  a rational  con- 
ception of  how  land  can  best  be  used  and  which  of  many  competing 
proposals  for  its  use  ought  to  be  favored. 


During  the  year,  the  Metropolitan  Area’s  first  land  use  map 
was  completed,  employing  a wide  range  of  use  categories  and  based 
on  a system  of  color  symbols  intended  to  serve  as  a standard  for 
land  use  mapping  by  other  agencies  and  municipalities  within  the 
area.  The  land  use  map  will  be  reprinted,  as  funds  permit;  it  already 
has  been  used  by  a number  of  research  and  planning  organizations. 


A series  of  base  maps  was  also  completed  and  made  available 
to  county  and  local  governments  and  planning  agencies.  These 
include  general,  control,  jurisdictional  and  township  base  maps  of 
the  Metropolitan  Area  and  new  general  base  maps  of  each  of  the 
six  counties. 
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Land  Use 
Handbook 


Soil 

Study 


Open  Space 
Study 


Outdoor 

Recreation 

Resources 

Study 


The  land  use  classification  system  developed  in  preparation  of 
the  land  use  map  was  applied  in  a unique  publication,  L and  Use 
Handbook:  A Guide  to  Undertaking  Land  Use  Surveys,  which  will 
be  published  early  in  1961.  Designed  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  planning  commissions  and  other  agencies  engaged  in 
planning,  the  Land  Use  Handbook  employs  a standardized  land 
classification  system  that  may  be  adapted  for  use  by  professional 
planners  and  non-professionals  alike.  Wide  use  of  the  system  will 
promote  comparability  of  land  use  data  between  communities,  an 
important  value  in  local,  county,  special  district  and  area-wide 
planning. 

The  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Commission  co- 
operated in  an  analysis  of  the  soils  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  and 
their  capabilities  for  accommodating  various  types  of  land  use  and 
urban  development.  A non-technical  publication  based  upon  it 
will  be  issued  in  1961.  Meanwhile,  information  derived  from  the 
study  is  being  used  in  studies  by  the  Commission  leading  toward 
a plan  of  open  space  conservation. 


Open  Space 

As  population  increases  and  expands  and  as  development  pro- 
ceeds, the  question  of  conserving  and  achieving  an  effective  pat- 
tern for  the  six-county  area’s  large  but  diminishing  supply  of  open 
space  becomes  more  critical.  In  1960  the  Commission  undertook 
two  major  projects  aimed  at  defining  this  problem  and  proposing 
measures  for  solving  it. 


The  Planning  Division  began  a full-scale  inventory  and  analy- 
sis of  all  lands  whose  present  use  provides  the  area  with  open 
space,  ranging  from  farm  lands  and  flood  plains  to  golf  courses, 
airports  and  forest  preserves.  Analysis  of  future  demands  for  each 
type  of  open  space  is  being  made,  and  when  completed  in  1961  the 
study  will  include  plans  and  programs  for  the  provision  of  adequate 
open  space  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  of  1980  and  beyond. 


In  September,  the  Commission  began  a complementary  study 
of  outdoor  recreation  needs  and  preferences  of  the  people  of  North- 
eastern Illinois  for  an  agency  of  Congress  — the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission.  This  Congressional  agency 
is  sponsoring  similar  studies  in  four  other  major  metropolitan  areas, 
as  part  of  a nationwide  inventory  of  outdoor  recreation  “resources 
and  opportunities.”  When  completed  in  late  1961,  the  Chicago-area 
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Flood  Hazard 
Mapping 


study  will  provide  information  — vital  to  planning  — as  to  what 
kinds  of  recreational  open  space  Northeastern  Illinois  will  need 
in  years  to  come. 


Transportation 

Budgetary  considerations  prevented  the  Commission  in  1960 
from  undertaking  a program  for  planning  in  the  huge  and  complex 
field  of  metropolitan  transportation.  Actions  in  this  field  were 
largely  limited  to  general  land  use  analysis,  which  the  Commission 
considers  a prerequisite  to  the  formulation  of  a transportation  plan 
that  will  realistically  consider  future  travel  needs  and  traffic  patterns. 

During  the  year,  the  Commission  committed  itself  to  take  part 
in  the  staged  development  of  an  area-wide  transportation  plan, 
beginning  with  the  preparation  of  an  overall  plan  for  land  use,  and 
moving  on  to  a definition  of  the  transportation  planning  problem  and 
the  policy  issues  that  attach  to  it.  Meanwhile,  the  Commission  also 
worked  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  & Industry’s  Mass  Transportation  Steering  Committee 
and  associated  civic  organizations  in  an  effort  to  solve  critical 
short-range  transportation  problems  and  to  embark  upon  a long 
range  solution. 


Flood  Control  and  Drainage 

The  Commission  took  important  steps  in  1960  toward  its  goal 
of  obtaining  essential  information  so  that  both  local  and  area-wide 
plans  can  be  developed  for  reducing  flood  losses  within  the  six- 
county  area.  Acting  under  a new  federal  law,  it  requested  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  a study  of  flood  hazards 
in  three  drainage  basins  of  the  area  — the  Little  Calumet,  the  Des 
Plaines  and  the  North  Branch  basins. 


At  the  same  time  it  interested  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  a 
cooperative  program  of  preparing  flood  hazard  maps  which  would 
show  graphically  low-lying  areas  subject  to  serious  flooding  for 
most  of  the  Metropolitan  Area.  The  Geological  Survey  prepared 
a specimen  map  of  the  Little  Calumet  basin  and  the  Commission 
agreed  to  sponsor  and  obtain  local  financing  for  an  area-wide  map- 
ping program,  scheduled  to  begin  in  1961. 

The  Commission  also  obtained  the  cooperation  of  the  Illinois 
Division  of  Waterways  in  including  in  forthcoming  river  basin  re- 
ports hydrologic  information  that  is  needed  to  establish  reasonable 
flood  plain  regulations. 
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Water  Resources  and  Sanitation 

Commission  actions  in  1960  relating  to  water  resources  were 
directed  toward  providing  essential  information  not  previously 
available  on  water  requirements  and  pollution  and  waste  disposal 
procedures.  A preliminary  review  of  the  complex  problem  of  water 
supply  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  was  prepared  by  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Supply  and  Waste  Disposal,  looking 
toward  a full-scale  study  as  essential  data  are  developed. 

Two  surveys  completed  during  the  year  furnished  important 
information  on  waste  disposal  practices.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Survey  made  an  inventory  of 
sewage  treatment  plants  of  all  kinds  in  the  six-county  area,  in- 
cluding septic  tank  systems,  and  indicating  the  volume  of  sewage- 
effluent  pollution  in  each  of  the  streams  and  watersheds  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area. 

Concurrently,  the  Commission  conducted  an  inventory  of  refuse 
disposal  sites  and  methods  in  Northeastern  Illinois.  A report  and 
maps  were  drafted  and  are  scheduled  for  publication  in  1961. 

Legislation  was  prepared  by  the  Commission  enabling  counties 
to  establish  controls  pertaining  to  air  pollution,  and  the  Commis- 
sion is  working  closely  with  an  air  pollution  specialist  recently 
assigned  to  the  area  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Commission  joined  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity’s Technological  Institute  to  sponsor  a general  Conference  on 
Environmental  Engineering  and  Metropolitan  Planning,  scheduled 
for  early  1961.  The  first  of  its  kind,  this  conference  will  provide 
a national  workshop  for  civil  engineers,  city  planners  and  public 
health  specialists  on  the  public  health  problems  posed  by  America’s 
predominantly  metropolitan  environment. 

Cooperative  and  Advisory  Activities 

Active  cooperation  on  specific  projects  was  established  with  a 
number  of  municipalities,  as  well  as  with  state  and  county  units 
of  government.  Drainage  and  conservation  proposals  were  pre- 
sented for  review  by  such  agencies  as  the  Cook  County  Forest 
Preserve  District,  the  Illinois  Division  of  Waterways  and  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago. 

A unique  cooperative  planning  project  was  undertaken  with 
the  Chicago  Department  of  City  Planning.  A land  use  study  of  the 
region  around  O’Hare  International  Airport  was  begun  by  the  De- 


Kane  County 
Regional 
Planning 
Commission 


Salt  Creek 
Project 


Metropolitan  Area 
Planning 
Conference 


partment  and  the  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  as  the  basis  for  proposals  aimed  at  achieving 
desirable  use  patterns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  airport. 


At  the  county  level,  the  Commission  worked  closely  with  the 
Lake  County  Regional  Planning  Commission.  It  had  urged  and 
was  gratified  with  the  establishment  in  1960  of  the  Kane  County 
Regional  Planning  Commission.  It  worked  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  planning  commissions  in  local  jurisdictions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Area. 


The  Commission  also  assumed  its  assigned  role  in  coordinat- 
ing public  actions  affecting  area-wide  planning,  most  notably  in 
the  case  of  Salt  Creek,  where  programs  of  the  Division  of  Water- 
ways and  the  Forest  Preserve  District  were  in  conflict.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Commission,  a solution  was  found  which  satisfied  the 
engineering  and  planning  requirements  of  both  agencies,  and  which 
is  now  being  carried  out. 


Public  Information 

Thanks  to  previous  efforts  at  building  up  a store  of  essential 
data  on  the  Metropolitan  Area,  the  Commission  was  able  in  1960 
to  take  steps  to  fulfill  its  mandate  to  furnish  public  information 
on  planning  and  planning  problems.  In  October,  a trained  Informa- 
tion Officer  was  added  to  the  staff,  with  instructions  to  prepare  and 
develop  an  organized  program  of  public  information. 


Important  new  catalogs  and  data  collections  were  added  to 
the  library,  which,  with  some  3,500  books,  4,000  pamphlets  and  900 
maps,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  planning  libraries  in  the  Mid- 
west. Both  the  library  and  the  new  land  use  map  were  extensively 
used  by  officials  and  citizens  of  the  area. 


The  Commission’s  third  annual  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Conference,  in  September,  was  its  most  successful  to  date,  and 
was  attended  by  more  than  400  interested  citizens  and  officials  of 
federal,  state,  county  and  municipal  governments.  Organized 
around  the  major  metropolitan  area  problems  upon  which  the 
Commission  is  concentrating,  the  Conference  did  a great  deal  to 
direct  attention  toward  those  problems  and  to  suggest  lines  of 
action  for  dealing  with  them.  A complete  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference was  published  and  widely  distributed. 
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In  1961,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Commission  will  continue  to  concentrate  its  efforts  upon  problems 
that  are  at  once  urgent  and  metropolitan  in  character.  In  a state- 
ment of  1961  work  objectives  approved  by  the  Commission,  these 
were  affirmed  to  be:  flood  control  and  drainage,  water  supply,  waste 
disposal,  transportation  and  open  space. 

Effort  is  still  needed  to  achieve  a full  definition  of  most  of  these 
problems,  as  well  as  analysis  of  the  major  public  and  private  actions 
that  have  been  taken  to  meet  them.  The  Commission  will  continue 
to  work  along  those  lines.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
task  of  establishing  the  policies  and  criteria  essential  to  a planning 
solution  of  these  problems  can  be  significantly  advanced  in  1961, 
and  that  additional  planning  assistance  can  be  rendered  to  local 
governments. 

Specific  intentions  and  objectives  approved  by  the  Commission 
for  1961  include  the  following: 


The  Commission  will  initiate  a program  of  flood  hazard  map- 
ping for  the  Metropolitan  Area  by  entering  into  cooperative  financ- 
ing agreements  with  local  governments,  assisting  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  in  developing  work  schedules,  and  coordinating  the 
activities  of  survey  crews  with  flood  protection  programs  of  state, 
county  and  local  agencies.  It  will  work  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  other  agencies  in  developing  standards  and  criteria  for  flood 
damage  reduction  in  the  major  river  basins  of  the  area.  It  will 
also  undertake  to  prepare  a plan  for  dividing  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  area’s  waterways  among  appropriate  local  govern- 
ments and  governmental  agencies. 


In  regard  to  water  supply,  the  Commission  will  prepare  a clear 
statement  of  the  problem  in  metropolitan  terms  and  will  work  with 
other  agencies  to  develop  the  analytical  data  needed  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a metropolitan  water  plan.  It  is  intended  that  these 
data  will  ultimately  include  a land  use  map  based  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  ground  water  supply  to  support  metropolitan  functions. 


Qualitative  inventories  of  sewerage  and  solid  waste  disposal 
facilities  will  be  published  to  help  stimulate  official  action  toward 
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the  development  of  proposals  and  alternatives  for  coping  with  the 
growing  problem  of  waste  disposal.  Preliminary  work  will  be  un- 
dertaken to  suggest  Commission  policies  concerning  air  pollution. 


Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  Chicago  area  on 
transportation  studies;  yet,  the  problem  still  needs  definition,  analy- 
sis and  follow  through  if  a comprehensive  transportation  plan  is  to 
be  prepared.  All  forms  of  transport  need  to  be  considered  and 
existing  transportation  policies  and  programs  analyzed.  Alterna- 
tive patterns  of  future  land  use  must  be  developed  and  studied  as 
the  basis  of  transportation  needs.  The  Commission  proposes  to 
undertake  the  task  of  defining  clearly  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion in  Northeastern  Illinois,  as  the  essential  first  step  toward  the 
development  of  a workable  transportation  plan. 


A major  goal  of  the  analysis  of  open  space  resources  is  to  pro- 
vide a foundation  for  identifying  the  natural,  functional  and  es- 
thetic values  which  ought  to  be  maintained  or  created  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Toward  that  end,  inventories  will  be  completed 
of  open  space  and  outdoor  recreational  needs  and  uses,  both 
public  and  private,  during  1961.  From  these  studies  a preliminary 
open  space  and  recreation  plan  will  be  prepared  for  purposes  of 
discussion  and  policy  formation. 


Some  160  Northeastern  Illinois  municipalities  have  plan  com- 
missions, but  only  a handful  employ  technically-trained  planning 
personnel.  To  fulfill  an  urgent  need  for  stimulating  better  plan- 
ning at  the  local  level,  the  Commission  intends  to  conduct  county- 
wide planning  seminars  and  to  issue  manuals  for  guidance  in  local 
planning  operation,  including  those  affecting  the  preparation  of 
zoning,  subdivision  and  land  use  controls.  If  special  funding  can 
be  arranged,  the  Commission  contemplates  the  establishment  of  at 
least  three  field  service  offices  to  assist  local  communities  on  plan- 
ning organization  and  program  and  to  advise  them  on  effective 
operation. 
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ORGANIZATION 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Com- 
mission is  composed  of  19  commissioners,  of  which  eight  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  five  by  the  Mayor °of  Chicago, 
and  one  each  by  the  County  Supervisors  of  the  six  counties  in  the 

metropolitan  area.  Officers  of  the  Commission  during  1960 and 

re-elected  for  1961  — were: 

Chester  R.  Davis,  President 
David  R.  Joslyn,  Vice-President 
James  C.  Downs  Jr.,  Treasurer 
Frederick  T.  Aschman,  Secretary 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Commission  are  held  at  2 p.m.  on  the 
thiid  Thursday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each  year 
and  special  meetinsg  are  held  upon  call  of  the  President  or  of  any 
four  Commissioners. 


The  Commission  is  supported  in  its  activities  by  a small,  tech- 
nically-trained staff  headed  by  Paul  Oppermann,  who  was  appointed 
Executive  Director  in  1958.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Mr. 
Oppermann  was  Director  of  Planning  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco.  He  is  a former  Chicago  resident  and  a past  President 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners. 

During  1960,  the  Commission  staff  was  composed  of  about  20 
full-time  employes,  and  it  will  be  maintained  at  about  that  size 
duiing  1961.  A staff  personnel  and  job  classifications  survey  was 
completed  during  the  year  and  certain  staff  changes  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  it  in  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  staff 
activity  and  adapt  it  to  changing  needs  of  the  Commission.  Robert 
S.  Cushman,  attorney,  was  appointed  legal  adviser  to  the  Com- 
mission. 


New  The  Commission  maintains  a headquarters  for  its  staff  and  to 

Headquarters  house  its  increasingly  valuable  collection  of  planning  materials.  In 
1960  it  occupied  new  headquarters  designed  to  provide  better  tech- 
nical facilities  and  to  accommodate  activities  of  the  Commission  and 
its  standing  and  advisory  committees.  The  new  headquarters  is  in 
Room  1000,  72  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 
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Standing 

Committees 

To  assist  it  in  developing  planning  policies  and  programs,  the 
Commission  has  established  standing  committees  on  Administra- 
tion, Inter-Governmental  Relations  and  Planning.  Each  Commis- 
sioner is  appointed  to  serve  on  at  least  one  of  these  committees,  and 
the  President  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  each.  Regular  meetings 
are  held  at  which  the  standing  committees  develop  policies  and 
proposals  for  Commission  action  in  their  respective  areas  of  con- 
cern, which  are  as  follows: 

Administration  (James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chairman)  — By-Laws, 
general  management,  financing,  staffing,  personnel  policy,  library 
and  related  administrative  matters. 

Inter-Governmental  Relations  (Howard  F.  Peckworth,  Chair- 
man)— Promoting  cooperation,  coordination  and  active  participa- 
tion of  all  units  of  government  and  of  planning  agencies  of  adjoin- 
ing states;  developing  and  obtaining  agreement  on  standards,  and 
advising  on  planning  assistance  rendered  by  the  Commission  to 
units  of  government. 

Planning  (Frederick  T.  Aschman,  Chairman)  — Performing, 
contracting,  promoting  and  coordinating  research  activities  and  the 
development  of  actual  plans  or  proposals  of  metropolitan  sig- 
nificance. 

Technical 

Advisory 

Committees 

J 

To  obtain  the  advice  of  leading  specialists  on  matters  of  con- 
siderable technical  complexity,  the  Commission  appointed  two 
technical  advisory  committees  in  the  spring  of  1959  — an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Flood  Control,  headed  by  Dr.  Gilbert  F.  White  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Sup- 
ply and  Waste  Disposal,  headed  by  Professor  John  Logan  of  North- 
western University.  Both  committees  held  frequent  meetings  during 
1960,  initiated  a number  of  proposals  for  Commission  action  and 
provided  valuable  technical  assistance  to  both  Commission  and  staff. 
The  success  of  the  technical  advisory  committees  suggests  that  simi- 
lar committees  will  be  established  in  the  near  future  to  advise  on 
other  metropolitan  planning  problems. 

Legislative 

Committee 

As  required,  special  committees  may  be  set  up  within  the  Com- 
mission, and  in  late  1959  a Special  Committee  on  Legislation  was 
established.  During  1960  the  committee  worked  with  the  Commis- 
sion’s legal  counsel  and  with  the  Illinois  Bar  Assn,  and  other  groups 

Finances 


to  prepare  legislative  proposals  to  strengthen  planning  activities  in 
the  Northeastern  Illinois  area.  Upon  approval  by  the  Commission, 
these  proposals  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
during  its  1961  session. 


Finances  of  the  Commission  for  1960  are  reported  in  the  Audit 
Report  on  Page  21.  Commission  expenditures  are  based  on  a 
budget  prepared  annually  by  the  Executive  Director  and  approved 
by  the  Commission.  The  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Act  does  not  as  yet,  however,  provide  for  regular,  recur- 
ring income  for  the  Commission. 

The  Act  authorizes  each  county,  city,  village,  incorporated  town 
or  park  district  within  the  Metropolitan  Area  to  appropriate  funds 
to  the  Commission,  and  it  specifies  that  the  Commission  shall  annu- 
ally request  from  each  governing  body  a suggested  contribution. 
The  Commission  may  also,  and  does,  solicit  support  from  corpora- 
tions and  other  private  organizations. 

In  1960,  approximately  13%  of  total  income  was  received  from 
corporations  and  other  private  supporters,  and  about  3%  came  from 
municipalities  outside  the  City  of  Chicago.  Most  of  the  remainder 
came  from  the  Federal  government,  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  City 
of  Chicago  and  the  six  counties  of  Northeastern  Illinois. 

An  important  goal  of  the  Commission  is  to  place  its  metropolitan 
area  planning  program  on  the  firm  financial  foundations  necessary 
to  stable,  long-range  public  service. 
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COMMISSION  MEMBERS 


Term  expires 
on  October  It 


Name 

Address 

(Appointed 

by  the  Governor  of  Illinois) 

1962 

Paul  E.  Bertram 

Crystal  Lake 

1962 

Chester  R.  Davis  (President) 

Wayne 

1964 

Ralph  J.  Finitzo 

Chicago 

1961 

F.  E.  Hodek,  Jr. 

Palatine 

1963 

Howard  G.  Knowlton 

Western  Springs 

1961 

R.  W.  Robinson 

South  Holland 

1964 

James  E.  Rutherford 

Chicago 

1963 

Leo  J.  Sheridan 

Lake  Forest 

(Appointed 

by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago) 

1962 

Frederick  T.  Aschman  (Secretary) 

Chicago 

1961 

Clifford  J.  Campbell 

Chicago 

1964 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (Treasurer) 

Chicago 

1963 

Joseph  E.  Merrion 

Chicago 

1961 

James  J.  Ryan 

Chicago 

(Appointed 

by  the  Board  of  Cook  County  Commissioners) 

1961 

Charles  C.  Estes 

River  Forest 

(Appointed 

by  the  Board  of  DuPage  County  Supervisors) 

1961 

Philip  L.  Larson 

Glen  Ellyn 

(Appointed 

by  the  Board  of  Kane  County  Supervisors) 

1961 

Howard  F.  Peckworth 

Batavia 

(Appointed 

by  the  Board  of  Lake  County  Supervisors) 

1961 

G.  M.  Dixon 

Gurnee 

(Appointed 

by  the  Board  of  McHenry  County  Supervisors) 

1961 

David  R.  Joslyn  (Vice-President) 

Woodstock 

(Appointed 

by  the  Board  of  Will  County  Supervisors) 

1961 

Walter  0.  Herschbach 

Joliet 
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Chairman,  Dept,  of  Geography 
University  of  Chicago 

William  J.  Bauer 
Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago 

Ralph  G.  Berk 

Consoer,  Townsend  & Associates, 
Chicago 

O.  B.  Dold 

DuPage  County  Superintendent 
of  Highways 

C.  N.  Dunlap 
Assistant  Chief  Engineer, 

Cook  County  Forest  Preserve 
District 

William  Lynch 
Drainage  Engineer, 

Cook  County  Highway  Dept. 


Charles  D.  Mitchell 
District  Engineer, 

Illinois  Division  of  Waterways 

William  J.  Santina 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Richard  Thacker 
Thacker  Engineering  Co., 

W aukegan 

A.  L.  Tholin 
Administrative  Engineer, 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Public  Works 

Robert  R.  Williams 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago 


John  A.  Logan,  Chairman 
Civil  Engineering  Dept.,  Northwestern 
University  Technological  Institute 

William  C.  Ackermann 
Chief,  Illinois  State 
Water  Survey  Division 

Louis  Ancel 
Attorney,  Chicago 

Norval  E.  Anderson 
Engineer,  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago 

Raymond  E.  Anderson 
Manager,  North  Shore  Sanitary 
District 

Arthur  W.  Consoer 
Consoer,  Townsend  & Associates 
Chicago 

D.  W.  Evans 
Regional  Engineer, 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service 

Dr.  John  W.  Frye 
Chief,  Illinois  State  Geological 
Survey  Division 

Carl  L.  Gardner 
Carl  L.  Gardner  & Associates, 
Chicago 


A.  H.  Gent 
Chief  Engineer, 

Illinois  Inspection  Bureau 

James  W.  Jardine 
Commissioner,  Chicago  Dept,  of 
Water  and  Sewers 

Benn  J.  Leland 

Engineer,  Illinois  State  Sanitary 

Water  Board,  Chicago 

C.  J.  McLean 

Hydraulic  Engineer,  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co. 

J.  E.  Meers 

Superintendent,  Sanitary  District 
of  Bloom  Township 

Orville  L.  Meyer 

DuPage  County  Superintendent  of 

Public  Works 

John  W.  Towne 

Assistant  Engineer,  Metropolitan 

Sanitary  Dist.  of  Greater  Chicago 
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AUDIT  REPORT 


21 


Arthur  Andersen  & Co. 


iso  South  LaSalle  Street 


Chioago  3 


January  18,  1961 


To  the  Commissioners, 


Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission: 


We  have  examined  the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of 


the  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING  COMMISSION  as  of 
December  31,  1960,  and  the  related  statement  of  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  a:.:ordingly 
included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing 
procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 


to  the  balances  reported  directly  to  us  by  the  bank.  Receipts  and 
expenditures  as  recorded  in  the  books  of  account  for  the  year  were 
reconciled  with  deposits  and  withdrawals  as  shown  by  the  bank  state- 
ments. The  recorded  cash  receipts  were  confirmed  on  a test  basis 
directly  with  the  contributors  thereof  and  the  major  disbursements 
were  compared  with  supporting  invoices  and  payroll  records. 


the  assets  and  liabilities  of  tne  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission  as  of  December  31,  1960,  and  the  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  then  ended,  and  were  prepared 
on  a basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


Securities  were  counted  and  cash  on  deposit  was  reconciled 


In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present  fairly 


Very  truly  yours, 


EXHIBIT  1:  STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 
DECEMBER  31,  1960 


ASSETS: 

Cash  ...  $26,771.56 

Assets  voluntarily  segregated  for  future 
deferred  salary  liability 

Cash  in  bank $ 2,267.74 

U.  S.  Government  bonds,  at  cost,  $12,144.69  at 

market,  maturity  value  of  $13,000.00 11,937.46  14,205.20 


Passenger  automobile,  at  nominal  value, 

original  cost  of  $1,736 1.00 

Office  furniture,  equipment  and  leasehold  improvements,  at  nominal 

value,  original  cost  of  $23,728 1.00 

Total  assets  $40,978.76 


LIABILITIES: 

Deferred  salary  payable $14,205.20 

Total  liabilities  $14,205.20 

Net  assets  $26,773.56 


SOURCE  OF  NET  ASSETS: 

Net  assets,  beginning  of  the  year $18,113.52 

Excess  of  cash  receipts  over  disbursements  (Exhibit  2) 8,660.04 

Net  assets  $26,773.56 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of  this  statement. 


EXHIBIT  2:  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1960 

RECEIPTS: 

State  of  Illinois $ 59,452.18 

Cook  County  50,000.00 

DuPage  County  5,000.00 

Kane  County  3,000.00 

Lake  County  5,000.00 

McHenry  County  1,500.00 

Will  County 4,000.00 

City  of  Chicago 25,000.00 

Municipalities  (other  than  City  of  Chicago) 7,000.00 

Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 40,000.00 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 6,000.00 

Corporations  and  charitable  organizations 29,850.00 

Sale  of  NIMAPC  Publications 945.49 


Total  receipts  $236,747.67 


DISBURSEMENTS: 

Salaries — 

Current  $162,355.88 

Deferred  5,000.00 

Fringe  benefits  1,418.74 

Travel  expense  4,115.61 

Rent  and  light 17,857.54 

Moving  expense  1,986.20 

Office  supplies 3,623.24 

Outside  personnel  fees 4,279.64 

Telephone  and  telegraph 3,630.02 

Printing  and  stationery  10,022.09 

Insurance  expense 622.97 

Automobile  expense  965.65 

Office  maintenance  635.67 

Conference  expense  (net  of  registration 

and  attendance  fees  of  $1,860)  327.12 

Other  operating  expense  2,286.67 

Asset  acquisitions — 

Office  furniture,  equipment  and 

leasehold  improvements  8,571.44 

Library  books  and  maps 389.15 


Total  disbursements  $228,087.63 


EXCESS  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  OVER 

DISBURSEMENTS  $ 8,660.04 


NOTES  TO 
FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 
DECEMBER  31,  1930 


Exhibit  1 and  Exhibit  2 were  prepared  on  a cash  basis,  consistent 
with  the  accounting  records  maintained  by  the  Commission,  and 
accordingly  reflect  only  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  and 
the  assets  and  liabilities  resulting  therefrom  except  for  the  item 
“Deferred  salary  payable.”  Property  acquisitions  are  charged  to 
expense  when  purchased  and  depreciation  is  not  recorded  in  the 
accounts.  There  were  no  material  amounts  due  to,  or  payable  by, 
the  Commission  at  December  31,  1960,  except  for  the  following: 

$20,615.89  due  the  Commission  from  the  State  of  Illinois  under 
an  appropriation  which  expires  June  30,  1961. 

$19,000  due  the  Commission  from  the  Federal  government  under 
Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  The  Commission  has 
entered  into  contracts  with  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  prepare  an  inventory  of  available  basic  data  essential 
to  metropolitan  planning  (Contract  P-10)  and  to  prepare  a 
planning  guide  for  use  and  preservation  of  open  space  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area  (Contract  P-23).  The  resources  that  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission  are  committed  to 
devote  to  these  projects,  together  with  the  total  expenditures  to 
date,  and  the  unremitted  portions  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency’s  grants  are  summarized  below: 


Contract 

P-10 

P-23 

Total 

Commitment  under  grant — 

NIMAPC  

H.H.F.A.  (maximum)  . . . 

. . $ 60,000 

. . 60,000 
$120,000 

$20,250 

20,000 

$40,250 

$ 80,250 
80,000 
$160,250 

Expenditures  chargeable 
to  projects — 

1960  

1959  

. . $ 49,876 
. . 67,446 

$ 7,227 

$ 57,103 
67,446 

$117,322 

$ 7,227 

$124,549 

H.H.F.A.  payments 
under  grants — 

1960  

1959  

. . $ 33,000 
. . 21,000 

$ 7,000 

$ 40,000 
21,000 

$ 54,000 

$ 7,000 

$ 61,000 

H.H.F.A.  unremitted 

portions  of  grants 

. . $ 6,000 

$13,000 

$ 19,000 
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(The  maximum  liability  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  is  limited  to  50%  of  the  costs  incurred  on  the  above 
projects,  but  not  to  exceed  its  commitment  under  the  grant.) 

$19,000  due  the  Commission  from  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Act  of  1958. 
The  Commission  entered  into  a contract  with  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission  on  July  25,  1960,  to 
undertake  a study  to  provide  comprehensive  information  re- 
garding the  needs  and  preferences  for  outdoor  recreation  by  the 
residents  of  the  Metropolitan  Area.  The  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  is  committed  to  devote  $25,000 
to  this  project.  Total  payments  received  from  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission  in  1960  amounted  to 
$6,000.  The  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Commission  is  not  required  to  devote  its  own  resources  to  this 
project. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

Page  3:  Chester  R.  Davis  presides  at  Commission  meeting. 

Page  5:  Portion  of  exhibit  at  4th  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Conference. 

Page  7:  Potential  scenic  and  recreation  area  in  North- 
eastern Illinois. 

Page  11:  Excerpt  from  first  Northeastern  Illinois  flood 
hazard  map  is  shown  at  left.  Planning  Commission  and 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  team  inspect  flood  crest  gauge  in 
photo  at  right. 

Page  19:  Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Commission  is  shown 
at  right.  Photo  at  left  shows  staff  members  at  work  in 
headquarters  drafting  room. 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 


To  the  Citizens  of  Northeastern  Illinois: 

When  the  Planning  Commission  was  founded  less  than  four  years  ago  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  was  a census  designation.  Little  was  known  about  it  upon  which  gov- 


Today,  the  initial  task  of  describing  our  Northeastern  Illinois  population  and  econ- 
omy and  projecting  their  growth  is  virtually  completed.  The  next  order  of  business — 
that  of  analyzing  the  chief  problems  which  call  for  metropolitan  area  planning — is  well 
advanced. 

Equally  significant  for  the  future  are  signs  of  a sharpening  sense  of  community  and 
a growing  willingness  of  governments  to  cooperate  toward  common  goals.  This  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  Flood  Hazard  Mapping  Program  in  which  six  counties  and  a number  of  other 
governments  have  joined  forces  to  solve  a chronic  problem  affecting  all. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  we  have  attempted  to  describe  the  need  and  the  goals  of 
planning  for  the  future  of  Northeastern  Illinois,  outline  the  role  of  this  Commission  in 
that  undertaking,  and  report  a number  of  achievements  in  1961. 

We  find  it  gratifying  that  significant  planning  progress  has  been  made  in  North- 
eastern Illinois  since  1958,  and  that  prospects  are  bright  for  future  achievement.  At  the 
same  time,  I want  to  emphasize  that  the  success  of  this  Commission  in  helping  to  solve 
far-reaching  problems  of  transportation,  land  use  and  misuse,  flooding  and  water  pollu- 
tion, depends  heavily  on  the  degree  of  support  it  receives  from  the  citizens  and  govern- 
ments of  the  area. 

The  Planning  Commission  is  no  “supergovernment”;  despite  its  large  responsibilities, 
it  remains  an  advisory  agency  supported  by  voluntary  appropriations.  It  can  succeed 
only  as  the  governments  it  serves  invest  in  it,  financially  and  otherwise. 

The  cost  of  metropolitan  planning  is  small  compared  with  its  value  in  guiding  and 
stimulating  future  development,  reducing  waste  and  disorder,  and  improving  the  North- 
eastern Illinois  environment.  Increased  support  will  be  needed  in  the  near  future,  how- 
ever, if  the  Commission  is  to  move  as  rapidly  as  it  should  into  the  planning  stages  of 
its  program. 

I urge  citizens  and  local  governments  alike  to  study  this  report  with  an  alert  eye 
to  the  help  they  can  render  the  Commission  in  the  important  planning  work  it  has 
scheduled  for  1962. 


ernments  and  private  concerns  could  base  rational  decisions  for  the  future. 


Sincerely  yours, 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  A METROPOLITAN 
PLANNING  AGENCY 


Northeastern  Illinois  In  July,  1957,  the  Governor  of  Illinois  signed  into  law  an  act  estab- 

Metropolitan  Area  lishing  an  official  planning  agency  for  one  of  the  world’s  great  urban 
Planning  Act  complexes,  the  metropolitan  area  of  Chicago.  The  new  agency — desig- 
nated as  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Com- 
mission— was  organized  ten  months  later,  and  in  May,  1961,  completed 
its  third  full  year  of  operation. 

Under  its  enabling  act  the  Planning  Commission  was  assigned  to 
provide  guidance  and  coordination  in  the  development  of  Northeastern 
Illinois,  a 3,714-square-mile  area  comprising  the  six  counties  of  Cook, 
DuPage,  Kane,  Lake,  McHenry  and  Will,  and  containing  (in  1960) 
some  6,250,000  people,  270  municipalities  and  more  than  900  govern- 
ments in  all.  This  guidance  and  coordination  was  to  be  exercised  in 
the  following  ways: 

o 

1.  Through  the  preparation  of  a comprehensive  plan  for  metro- 
politan area  development; 

2.  Through  coordination  of  the  plans  and  projects  of  the  various 
governments  within  the  metropolitan  area  in  terms  of  metropolitan- 
wide  goals  and  objectives; 

3.  Through  establishment  of  standards  for  local  planning  and  the 
provision  of  advice  and  guidance  designed  to  strengthen  local  planning 
activities. 


Planning 

Commission 

Powers 


Key  provisions  in  the  Commission’s  charter  empower  it  to: 

Conduct  research  required  for  planning  in  the  six  county  area; 

Review  plans  and  projects  of  governmental  units  within  the 
area  and  advise  on  their  relationships  to  other  plans  and  projects; 

Prepare  and  adopt  (after  public  hearings)  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  metropolitan  area; 

Prepare  and  made  available  to  local  governments  standards 
for  zoning,  building  and  subdivision  control  ordinances  and  other 
planning  regulations; 

Recommend  methods  of  establishing  capital  improvement  pro- 
grams, budgets  and  construction  priorities. 
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Advisory  Role 


The  Metropolitan 
Area  Concept 


The  Commission  was  established  as  an  advisory  agency  whose 
plans  and  policies  were  to  be  “recommended  to  units  of  government.” 
Conformance  with  its  plans  depends  upon  their  manifest  value  as 
instruments  for  meeting  public  needs,  their  economic  feasibility  and 
their  acceptability  to  the  people  and  governments  of  the  metropolitan 
area. 


The  Challenge  of  Urban  Growth 

Basically  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  a 
response  to  the  challenge  of  urban  growth  and  an  instrument  for  coping 
with  it.  This  challenge  is  nationwide:  During  the  1950’s,  84%  of  the 
nation’s  population  growth  took  place  in  212  metropolitan  areas,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  by  1980,  four  out  of  every  five  Americans  will  be 
living  in  these  concentrated  urban  areas. 

Recent  growth  in  the  metropolitan  areas  has  tended  to  follow  the 
automobile  and  the  popular  desire  for  more  living  space.  The  result,  in 
Northeastern  Illinois,  has  been  a continuing  geographic  expansion  that 
has  carried  urban  development  across  city  and  village  lines,  has  created 
scores  of  new  communities,  and  (between  1960  and  1980)  is  expected  to 
increase  the  “built-up”  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area  by  some  450 
square  miles — equivalent  in  area  to  two  Cities  of  Chicago.  With  this 
expansion  there  has  arisen  a new  species  of  community  problems, 
termed  metropolitan  area  problems.  These  are  the  problems  whose 
causes  and  solutions  reach  beyond  municipal  and  even  county  bound- 
aries, and  which  concern  such  matters  as  short-sighted  and  disorderly 
land  use  and  development;  traffic  congestion  and  inadequate  transporta- 
tion; flooding,  water  shortages,  and  water  and  air  pollution  problems. 


Officials  and  citizens  who  grapple  with  these  problems  have  come  to 
realize  that  they  can  only  be  solved  in  a metropolitan  context,  where 
local  units  of  government  cooperate  in  a rational  program  to  provide 
the  variety  of  facilities — from  expressways  to  sewer  lines  and  forest 
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preserves — which  a metropolitan  area  must  have  if  it  is  to  prosper. 
The  fact  that  many  of  our  most  critical  problems  can  only  be  attacked 
at  the  metropolitan  level  has  been  recognized  increasingly  from  the 
time  of  Chicago’s  pioneer  Burnham  Plan  (1909),  which  was  a regional 
as  well  as  a city  plan. 

Another  reason  for  focusing  on  the  metropolitan  area  is  that  the 
metropolitan  area  offers  a practical  kind  of  unity — a unity  of  enter- 
prise. Northeastern  Illinois,  though  it  is  divided  into  hundreds  of  polit- 
ical units,  is  at  the  same  time  a unified  web  of  interconnected  economic 
and  cultural  enterprises. 


A Cooperative  Approach 

A critical  question  for  the  modern  metropolitan  area  has  been  how 
the  dozens  or  hundreds  of  fragmented  political  units  within  its  bound- 
aries can  solve  large-scale  problems  while  retaining  their  own  powers 
and  identities.  In  Northeastern  Illinois,  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
two-fold.  It  involves: 

Cooperation 

on  the  part  of  local  governments,  in  support  of 

planning  and  coordination 

provided  by  an  advisory  planning  agency. 

The  main  function  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commis- 
sion is  to  achieve  a better  environment  in  Northeastern  Illinois  by 
devising  and  maintaining  a procedure  for  cooperative  development,  and 
by  assisting  the  local  governments  in  acting  upon  it. 


GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES-1362 


Since  its  founding,  the  work  program  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission  has  been  focused  on  specific  priority  problems 
toward  the  solution  of  which  it  considers  that  metropolitan  planning 
and  policy  formation  must  be  directed.  Brief  definitions  of  these  prob- 
lems are  provided  below,  together  with  1962  goals  for  action  on  them, 
as  provided  for  in  a budget  approved  by  the  Commission  in  October, 
1961. 

In  general,  the  Commission  will  be  working  increasingly  in  the 
near  future  to  develop  alternative  means  of  solving  these  metropolitan 
problems;  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  seeking  guidance  from  govern- 
ments and  citizens  in  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  those  public 
policies  on  which  solutions  must  be  based. 

Social  and  Economic  Data 

Planning  depends  heavily  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the  commu- 
nity it  serves — its  past  development,  present  character  and  future 
potentialities.  At  its  inception,  a primary  task  confronting  the  Planning 
Commission  was  to  develop  a body  of  data  defining  and  describing  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area,  forecasting  its  growth  and 
factually  anticipating  its  problems.  Accordingly,  an  inventory  was  made 
of  available  data  and  statistics,  several  area-wide  analyses  were  pre- 
pared and  published — including  a Suburban  Factbook  and  a Social 
Geography  of  Metropolitan  Chicago — and  with  the  completion  in  1961 
of  basic  projections  of  future  population  and  employment  in  North- 
eastern Illinois,  this  part  of  the  Commission’s  priority  work  program 
was  essentially  completed. 

In  1962,  the  Planning  Commission  will  follow  its  new  report  on 
‘Employment  in  1980  in  Northeastern  Illinois’  with  the  publication 
of  a companion  report  on  population  projected  to  the  years  1980 
and  2000. 


Open  Space 

Before  any  comprehensive  plan  of  urban  land  use  can  be  devel- 
oped, future  needs  for  the  various  uses  of  land  must  be  estimated  and 
their  locations  at  least  generally  determined.  This  is  true,  of  course,  for 
all  kinds  of  land  use;  it  was  decided,  however,  that  priority  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  various  forms  of  open  space,  including  parks. 
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forest  preserves,  airports,  golf  courses,  cemeteries  and  farm  land. 
Uses  of  this  kind  are  extremely  valuable  to  a community  and  yet  they 
tend  to  lose  out  in  the  intense  urban  competition  for  land  because  of 
the  pressure  of  rising  land  values.  Open  space,  if  it  is  to  be  preserved 
in  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area,  will  be  preserved 
through  a deliberate  act  of  public  policy,  based  on  anticipated  future 
needs. 

A study  of  open  space  needs  and  uses  in  Northeastern  Illinois  will 
be  completed  and  published  in  1962.  It  will  include  a preliminary 
open  space  plan  for  purposes  of  discussion  and  policy  formation. 


Transportation 

No  other  activity  is  at  present  so  clearly  metropolitan  in  scope  as 
transportation.  For  years,  even  decades,  railroads,  expressways,  and 
mass  transit  systems  have  been  designed  in  terms  of  a metropolitan 
area,  have  been  built  to  serve  one,  and  have  played  a considerable  part 
in  creating  the  present  one.  Yet  there  is  no  integrated  transportation 
system  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  nor  is  there  as  yet  a comprehensive 
plan  for  solving  the  problems  of  traffic  congestion  and  delay  and  meet- 
ing the  total  transportation  needs  of  the  future.  Planning  for  an  inte- 
grated transportation  system  is  difficult  and  costly,  and  requires  the 
resolving  of  many  conflicting  interests.  It  must  be  done,  however,  if 
future  development  is  not  to  be  thwarted  through  our  inability  to  move 
people  and  goods  swiftly  and  efficiently  within  the  metropolitan  area. 

An  analysis  is  to  be  made,  in  1962,  of  the  metropolitan  transporta- 
tion problem,  including  alternative  means  and  solutions  and  their 
public  policy  implications.  This  is  to  be  the  first  step  toward  a 
comprehensive  transportation  plan  for  Northeastern  Illinois. 


Water  Supply  and  Waste  Disposal 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Canal  began  its  task  of 
protecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  from  contamination,  and  the 
Chicago  area  was  guaranteed  one  of  the  chief  essentials  of  industrial 
society — a large  supply  of  fresh  water.  The  guarantee  was  not  for  all 
time,  however.  Population  has  multiplied  since  then,  and  the  usage  of 
water  per  person  and  per  industry  has  increased  sharply  and  is  still 
increasing. 

A growing  volume  of  water  is  needed  to  dilute  sewage  and  waste 
effluents,  which  will  otherwise  pollute  our  streams  and  threaten  the 
purity  of  underground  water  supplies  which  more  and  more  commu- 


nities  and  industries  are  drawing  on.  Clearly,  a plan  is  needed  for  the 
development  of  our  water  resources  and  for  the  management  of  our 
water  supply  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  it.  Such  a plan 
must  necessarily  be  a large-area  plan — one  which  can  consider  (for 
example)  the  effects  of  one  community’s  waste  disposal  practices  on 
another  community’s  water  supply.  It  should  also  be  comprehensive, 
taking  into  account  our  metropolitan  water  needs  at  all  stages  of  the 
“water  cycle,”  and  considering  such  factors  as  future  industrial  and 
population  growth,  present  and  future  sewage  and  waste  disposal  prac- 
tices, and  total  water  resources  available  in  the  region. 

During  1962,  a comprehensive  investigation  and  analysis  will  be 
started  leading  toward  a plan  and  policy  for  the  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  area’s  water  resources.  A study,  with  recommendations, 
concerning  refuse  disposal  planning  for  the  metropolitan  area  is 
to  be  completed  and  published  in  1962. 


Flood  Control  and  Drainage 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  streams  of  Northeastern  Illinois  have 
periodically  overflowed  their  low  banks  and  spread  across  the  flat  plains 
beyond  them.  These  natural  acts  did  not  become  damaging  floods,  how- 
ever, until  there  was  something  in  the  flood  plains  to  damage.  Today, 
thousands  of  homes,  industries  and  other  structures  stand  on  lands 
subject  to  periodic  flooding,  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  and 
will  be  spent  to  protect  them  from  damage.  There  is  another  way, 
however:  To  plan  so  that  future  development  in  Northeastern  Illinois 
takes  place  on  the  90  per  cent  of  the  land  that  is  free  of  flooding,  and 
not  on  the  10  per  cent  that  consists  of  flood  plains.  The  Planning  Com- 
mission is  seeking  to  encourage  this  through  participation  in  the  North- 
eastern Illinois  Flood  Hazard  Mapping  Program,  and  through  advice  to 
local  governments  on  planning  and  regulating  the  use  of  flood  plains. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  is  working  to  develop  suitable  uses 
for  the  flood  hazard  lands — uses  which  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
our  metropolitan  area,  increase  its  recreational  facilities,  and  augment 
its  water  supply. 

During  1962  the  Planning  Commission  will  continue  to  supervise 
the  metropolitan-wide  flood  hazard  mapping  program  now  under- 
way. At  least  five  flood  hazard  maps  will  be  issued  during  the  year, 
and  the  Commission  will  advise  counties  and  municipalities  within 
the  mapped  areas  on  the  use  of  the  new  maps  in  the  reduction  of 
flood  damage  through  planning. 
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Planning  Assistance  and  Coordination 


Metropolitan  planning  in  Northeastern  Illinois  is  a general  frame- 
work for  action  by  the  governments  of  the  area.  A sound  pattern  of 
future  development  will  ultimately  depend  upon  their  detailed  plans 
and  capital  improvements  programs — and  upon  their  mutual  coopera- 
tion. Yet,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  stimulating  better  planning  at  the 
local  level,  where  only  a handful  of  municipalities  employ  technically 
trained  planning  personnel.  The  Planning  Commission’s  local  planning 
assistance  program  seeks  to  meet  this  need  by  providing  advice  and 
guidance  to  local  governments  which  request  it  and  by  making  manuals 
and  other  planning  materials  available.  The  Commission  also  works 
to  facilitate  intergovernmental  cooperation  by  coordinating  planning 
programs  which  involve  or  affect  two  or  more  governments. 

Financing  is  being  sought  for  a comprehensive  program  of  plan- 
ning assistance  to  the  metropolitan  counties  and  municipalities. 
Scheduled  to  start  in  1962,  the  program  will  include  specialized 
planning  advice,  the  development  of  procedural  guides  and  tech- 
nical aids  to  planning  operation,  and  efforts  toward  the  coordina- 
tion of  local  planning  activities.  Also  scheduled  for  1962  is  a series 
of  meetings  at  the  county  and  subcounty  level  to  provide  consulta- 
tion with  local  governments  and  citizen  organizations  on  matters 
of  local  and  metropolitan  planning  policy. 


ACTIVITY  IN  1961 


In  1961,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  was  able 
to  make  progress  with  regard  to  each  of  the  metropolitan  problems  it 
considers  most  critical.  Especially  significant  among  the  year’s  activities 
were  (a)  the  completion  of  a number  of  essential  studies  of  the  socio- 
economic base  and  of  functional  problems,  and  (b)  important  progress 
in  inter-governmental  coordination  and  cooperation,  as  exemplified  in 
the  local  planning  assistance  program  and  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Flood  Hazard  Mapping  Project. 

A brief  survey  follows  of  Planning  Commission  activities  in  1961: 


Planning  for  Flood  Damage  Reduction 

Flood  Hazard  A major  planning  accomplishment  of  1961  was  the  establishment 

Mapping  °f  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Flood  Hazard  Mapping  Project,  under 
Project  which  large-scale  maps  are  to  be  prepared  identifying  and  clearly 
delineating  the  lands  subject  to  periodic  flooding  in  more  than  two- 
thirds  (2,508  square  miles)  of  the  metropolitan  area. 


The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  guide  counties  and  municipalities 
in  planning  so  that  obstructive  and  vulnerable  developments  are  not 
placed  in  the  natural  pathways  of  flooding  streams.  Legislation  enacted 
in  1959  gave  local  governments  authority  to  regulate  developments  in 
these  flood  plain  areas;  the  new  flood  hazard  maps  will  define  the  flood 
plains  so  that  plans  can  be  made  for  them. 

Conceived  and  initiated  by  the  Planning  Commission  and  its 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Flood  Control,  the  five-year  Flood 
Hazard  Mapping  Project  is  a unique  instance  of  planning  cooperation 
by  the  counties  of  Northeastern  Illinois  to  solve  a mutual  problem. 
Under  its  terms  the  six  metropolitan  counties  are  to  provide  half  the 
$268,000  required  for  the  project;  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  is  to 
carry  out  the  mapping  and  provide  matching  funds. 

Inter-Governmental  The  Flood  Hazard  Mapping  Project  began  operation  on  July  1, 

Cooperation  1961,  after  four  counties  and  the  Geological  Survey  had  signed  working 
agreements  with  the  Planning  Commission,  as  the  coordinating  agency. 
Parties  to  the  agreement  included  DuPage,  Kane  and  Lake  Counties 
and  (for  Cook  County)  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago,  the  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve  District  and  the  Cook 
County  Department  of  Highways.  By  the  year’s  end,  the  participation 
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Outdoor 

Recreation 

Study 


of  alt  six  metropolitan  counties  was  secured,  a five-year  schedule  for  the 
preparation  of  44  single-sheet  maps  had  been  issued,  and  the  Geological 
Survey  had  virtually  completed  the  installation  of  more  than  200  flood 
crest  gages  at  key  points  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Early  in  the  year 
the  first  (prototype)  flood  hazard  map  was  issued,  defining  flood  plain 
lands  along  the  Little  Calumet  River  in  southeast  Cook  County. 

“Employment  in  1980” 

Two  basic  studies  of  future  population  and  economic  trends  in 
Northeastern  Illinois  were  completed  during  the  year.  A report  on  one 
of  these  studies  was  published  under  the  title.  Employment  In  1980 
In  Northeastern  Illinois.  The  results  of  both  studies  were  available 
in  time  to  provide  essential  data  needed  for  the  Commission’s  analysis 
of  functional  metropolitan  area  problems. 

The  study  of  Employment  In  1980  provides  a projective  forecast, 
by  industry  type,  of  employment  levels  and  patterns  in  Northeastern 
Illinois  19  years  from  now.  The  projections  are  based  on  a number  of 
statistical  sources  for  the  years  1947-1959  and  the  study  includes  a 
detailed  analysis  of  these  data  and  of  the  trends  they  suggest.  The 
first  study  of  its  kind  for  the  metropolitan  area.  Employment  In  1980 
In  Northeastern  Illinois  can  be  expected  to  serve  as  a basis  for  planning 
and  decision-making,  not  only  by  the  Planning  Commission,  but  by 
governments,  industries  and  institutions  as  well. 


Open  Space  and  Recreation  Studies 

In  1960  the  Planning  Commission  began  a major  program  aimed  at 
providing  a planning  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  metropolitan  area’s 
future  needs  for  open  space  and  outdoor  recreational  facilities.  There 
are  three  parts  to  this  program,  the  first  two  of  which  were  completed 
during  1961: 

1.  To  determine  the  need  for  future  recreational  facilities  in  the 
area. 

2.  To  provide  an  inventory  of  the  metropolitan  area’s  open  space 
and  recreational  facilities. 

3.  To  prepare  a preliminary  open  space  and  recreation  plan  for 
the  purposes  of  discussion  and  policy  formation  by  the  governments 
of  the  metropolitan  area. 

A special  study  of  “Outdoor  Recreation  Needs  and  Preferences 
of  the  People  of  the  Chicago  Area”  was  completed  during  the  year, 
and  a report  was  sent  to  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  the  agency  of  Congress  for  which  the  study  was  done. 
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After  release  by  that  commission  the  report  will  be  available  for  use 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  and  the  Commission  expects  to  make  all 
or  parts  of  the  study  available  for  wide  distribution  to  governments  and 
organizations.  The  outdoor  recreation  study  is  expected  to  serve  as  an 
important  guide  to  what  kinds  of  recreational  open  space  the  metro- 
politan area  should  provide  in  the  years  to  come. 


Another  important  accomplishment  of  1961  was  the  completion  of 
an  inventory  and  analysis  of  existing  recreational  and  non-recreational 
open  space  in  the  six  metropolitan  counties.  The  study  analyzes  open 
space  areas  by  present  use  and  according  to  a number  of  other  criteria 
including  suitability  for  recreational  usage.  The  report  on  the  study 
was  nearing  completing  at  the  year’s  end. 


Other  Planning  and  Research  Activities 

Other  planning  and  research  activities  of  the  Commission  in  1961 
included  the  following: 


With  the  passage  of  a bill  in  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  provid- 
ing for  a study  of  water  supply  needs  and  resources  in  Northeastern 
Illinois  the  Commission  began  preparation  for  the  task  assigned  to  it 
of  coordinating  the  work  of  the  agencies  cooperating  in  the  study. 
As  a first  step  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Supply  and 
Waste  Disposal  worked  on  defining  criteria  for  evaluating  water  puri- 
fication and  sanitation  procedures. 


Under  supervision  of  the  same  Technical  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Commission  also  revised  and  amplified  the  findings  of  an  inventory  of 
refuse  disposal  sites  and  methods  in  Northeastern  Illinois.  The  statisti- 
cal and  graphic  features  of  a report  on  the  refuse  disposal  inventory 
were  completed  and  scheduled  for  publication  in  1962. 


A technical  report  on  an  analysis  of  the  soils  of  the  metropolitan 
area  and  their  suitability  and  capability  for  accommodating  various 
types  of  land  use  and  urban  development  was  completed  during  the 
year.  It  is  to  be  published  for  general  distribution  in  1962. 
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Transportation 

Among  the  critical  functional  problems  that  are  metropolitan  in 
character,  transportation  is  the  one  which  the  Planning  Commission 
had  been  unable  to  act  on  prior  to  1961.  A primary  obstacle  was,  and 
continued  to  be  the  budgetary  requirements  of  a study  which,  if  it  is 
to  make  a significant  contribution,  must  be  sufficiently  broad  in  scope 
to  consider  all  modes  of  transportation  and  their  relations  to  one 
another.  Nevertheless,  the  Commission  committed  itself  during  the  year 
to  an  attack  on  the  transportation  problem,  and  began  work  on  it. 

As  a first  step,  the  Commission  initiated  conferences  with  persons 
and  agencies  concerned  with  aspects  of  metropolitan  transportation, 
and  began  the  preparation  of  a series  of  “white  papers”  which  will 
assess  and  particularize  what  is  now  known  about  the  metropolitan 
transportation  problem  and  what  further  information  is  required. 
These  papers  are  seen  as  a means  of  reaching  agreement  among  all 
interested  parties  as  to  the  specific  character  and  appropriate  research 
and  planning  design  of  a program  leading  toward  the  development  of 
a comprehensive  transportation  plan. 

The  Commission  also  assigned  to  its  staff  the  task  of  preparing 
for  review  and  appropriate  action  a number  of  alternative  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  metropolitan  transportation. 


Planning  Assistance  and  Coordination 

Local 
Planning 
Assistance 


In  the  last  half  of  1961,  planning  advice  and  guidance  were  ex- 
tended on  a direct  contact  basis  to  more  than  40  local  governments, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  bringing  together  of  contiguous  or 
adjacent  municipalities  for  the  mutual  working  out  of  planning  prob- 
lems. By  the  end  of  the  year  ten  inter-community  planning  groups  were 
functioning  in  the  metropolitan  area  with  more  than  90  municipalities 
represented  in  them.  The  Commission  was  able  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  of  these  groups. 

The  Commission  also  gave  increased  attention  to  the  need  to 
develop  a full  program  for  the  preparation  of  manuals  and  other 
technical  aids  to  local  planning  operation.  An  important  and  popular 
publication  of  1961  was  Land  Use  Handbook:  A Guide  to  Undertaking 
Land  Use  Surveys,  the  first  in  a proposed  series  of  local  planning 
manuals. 


In  1961  the  Commission  considerably  expanded  its  activities  in 
fulfillment  of  its  responsibility  to  provide  planning  advice  and  guidance 
to  local  governments.  A Local  Planning  Assistance  division  was  created 
and  a professional  planner  was  appointed  to  devote  full  time  to  direct- 
ing its  operations. 
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Guidance  on 
Flood  Control 

With  the  aid  of  its  Advisory  Committees,  the  Commission  made 
a number  of  evaluations  and  critiques  of  flood  control  and  sanitation 
proposals  in  the  metropolitan  area  during  1961.  It  also  worked  with 
some  success  to  achieve  inter-governmental  cooperation  in  developing 
solutions  to  flood  problems  based  on  use  of  broad  principles  and 
criteria  of  water  management. 

Board  of 
Economic 
Development 

An  important  event  of  1961  was  the  establishment  of  an  Illinois 
Board  of  Economic  Development  with  authority  to  serve  as  a state 
planning  agency.  Soon  after  the  new  board  began  operation,  the 
Planning  Commission  took  steps  to  work  out  lines  of  cooperation  on 
planning  problems  affecting  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area.  The  Commission  also  worked  closely  with  two  county  planning 
agencies — the  Kane  County  Regional  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Lake  County  Regional  Planning  Commission.  It  continued  to  work 
toward  the  establishment  of  planning  commissions  in  other  local  juris- 
dictions of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Metropolitan 

Area 

Planning 

Conference 

“Partnerships  For  Metropolitan  Progress — Through  Cooperation 
and  Coordination”  was  the  theme  of  the  4th  Annual  Metropolitan 
Planning  Conference  sponsored  by  the  Commission  in  September.  The 
most  successful  and  best  attended  to  date,  the  1961  Conference  brought 
together  425  citizens  and  officials  of  the  metropolitan  area  to  consider 
the  question,  “Who  plans,  and  who  should  plan,  for  Northeastern 
Illinois?” 

Metropolitan 

Planning 

Seminar 

With  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Commission  sponsored  a ten 
week  seminar  on  “The  Future  of  Northeastern  Illinois.”  More  than 
125  persons  from  five  counties  enrolled  in  the  seminar,  which  featured 
panel  discussions  by  prominent  businessmen,  planners,  social  scientists, 
engineers  and  civic  leaders.  A Proceedings  of  the  seminar  is  to  be  issued. 

Planning  Legislation 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  has  from  its  incep- 
tion been  active  in  proposing  and  supporting  legislation  affecting  plan- 
ning and  development  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  under  Section  23  of  its 
enabling  act,  which  authorizes  it  to  “prepare  and  make  available  to 
units  of  government”  standards  for  planning  regulations,  ordinances 
and  procedures. 
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Randolph 

Commission 


In  1961,  the  Planning  Commission  proposed  or  supported  a number 
of  planning  and  regulatory  measures  which  were  passed  by  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  and  signed  into  law  by  Governor  Kerner.  These 
measures  included  the  following: 

• A basic  revision  of  the  Illinois  Municipal  Planning  Act.  The 
Commission  was  successful  in  incorporating  into  this  measure  a series 
of  principles  and  proposals  which  (a)  gave  municipalities  more  discre- 
tion and  leeway  in  establishing  planning  programs,  (b)  provided  that 
the  comprehensive  plan  not  be  regulatory  and  established  an  official 
map  as  a municipal  regulatory  planning  instrument,  and  (c)  clarified 
the  local  planning  process  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  sub- 
division regulations. 

• Enactments  giving  county  boards  and  municipalities  authority 
to  adopt  air  pollution  regulations. 

• Measures  granting  counties,  municipalities  and  other  agencies 
authority  to  remove  stream  obstructions  and  to  inspect  bridges  and 
culverts  for  such  obstructions. 

• Measures  authorizing  counties  to  construct  or  purchase  and 
operate  water  works  and  sewage  systems. 

• An  enactment  authorizing  a study  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
water  resources  and  future  water  requirements  in  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Metropolitan  Area,  to  be  conducted  by  two  state  agencies  sub- 
ject to  coordination  by  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission. 


In  its  legislative  activities,  the  Planning  Commission  worked  closely 
with  the  Randolph  Commission  (Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Local  Governmental  Services  Commission),  submitting  its  legis- 
lative proposals  to  that  agency  of  the  Illinois  legislature — which  in  turn 
reviewed  them  and  introduced  them  into  the  General  Assembly. 


Information  Services 

A public  information  unit  established  late  in  1960  began  putting 
its  program  into  effect  in  1961.  The  Commission’s  newsletter.  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning , was  revised  to  provide  more  planning  infor- 
mation. Three  new  manuals  and  study  reports  were  published,  a 1960 
Annual  Report  was  issued,  reprinted  and  widely  distributed,  and  new 
information  services  were  added: 

• A series  of  Planning  Information  Bulletins  was  begun  and  four 
numbers  issued  to  provide  local  communities  with  important  factual 
and  analytical  data  about  the  metropolitan  area. 


Environmental 

Engineering 

Conference 


Illinois  Planning 
Policy  Committee 


• Another  new  series.  Metropolitan  Planning  Papers,  was  started 
to  make  available  serious  discussions  and  statements  on  metropolitan 
problems  and  planning  needs. 

• Periodic  mailings  of  printed  materials  were  begun  to  Commis- 
sion supporters,  local  plan  commissions  and  other  agencies. 

• An  organized  program  was  begun  for  distributing  news  about 
metropolitan  planning  and  Planning  Commission  activities  to  news- 
papers and  other  media  throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 


Collateral  Activities 

During  the  year  the  Commission  took  part  in  two  collateral  activ- 
ities which  it  thinks  will  be  of  real  benefit  to  Northeastern  Illinois  and 
its  communities.  With  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Tech- 
nological Institute  of  Northwestern  University  it  sponsored  the  nation’s 
first  Conference  on  Environmental  Engineering  and  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning, held  in  Evanston  in  February.  The  purpose  of  the  highly  success- 
ful Conference  was  to  bring  planners,  engineers  and  public  officials 
together  in  a joint  effort  at  developing  a healthier  and  more  efficient 
urban  environment. 


The  Commission  also  cooperated  with  the  Illinois  Planning  Policy 
Committee  and  other  agencies  in  the  preparation  of  an  important  new 
publication.  Planning  For  Illinois  Communities:  A Guide  to  City  Plan- 
ning Policies  and  Functions.  Already  published  in  a limited  edition,  this 
guide  is  intended  to  be  revised  and  printed  for  statewide  distribution. 
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ORGANIZATION 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  composed  of  19 
commissioners,  eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois, 
five  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  one  each  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
governing  boards  of  the  six  metropolitan  counties  (see  inside  front 
cover ) . Regular  meetings  of  the  Commission  are  held  at  2 p.m.  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each  year,  and 
special  meetings  are  held  upon  call  of  the  President  or  of  any  four 
Commissioners. 


New  Members  Effective  October  1,  1961,  four  new  Commissioners  were  appointed: 

John  Baird  and  Dennis  O’Harrow  were  appointed  by  Governor  Otto 
Kerner  to  succeed  R.  W.  Robinson  and  the  late  F.  E.  Hodek,  Jr.;  James 
F.  Stiles,  Jr.  was  appointed  to  succeed  G.  M.  Dixon  as  the  Lake  County 
representative,  and  A.  J.  Kruegel  was  appointed  to  succeed  Walter  0. 
Herschbach  as  the  Will  County  commissioner.  Effective  the  same  date, 
the  following  commissioners  were  reappointed  to  new  four-year  terms: 
Clifford  J.  Campbell,  Charles  C.  Estes,  David  R.  Joslyn,  Phillip  L. 
Larson,  Howard  F.  Peckworth,  and  James  J.  Ryan. 


Staff  The  Commission  is  served  by  a small,  technically-trained  staff 

headed  by  Paul  Oppermann.  Executive  Director.  A past  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  Mr.  Oppermann  was  Director  of 
Planning  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Commission  staff  in  1958. 

During  most  of  1961,  the  Commission  staff  consisted  of  18  full- 
time employes,  including  administrative,  technical  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel. A major  staff  addition  during  the  year  was  the  appointment 
of  a Chief  Planner  for  Local  Planning  Assistance.  An  important  loss 
was  the  year-end  departure  of  Dean  Swartzel,  Deputy  Director,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  federal  post  of  Midwest  Regional  Director  of 
Urban  Renewal,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Commission  staff  appointments  are  guided  by  a staff  personnel 
and  job  classification  survey  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  and  during  1961  certain  addi- 
tional staff  changes  were  made  on  the  basis  of  it. 
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Under  its  1962  budget,  the  Commission  proposes  to  add  a number 
of  new  staff  members  including  a chief  of  regional  planning  and  two 
regional  planners,  a transportation  technician  and  two  local  planning 
assistance  specialists. 


Headquarters  Commission  and  staff  activities  are  centered  in  a headquarters 

which  the  Planning  Commission  maintains  in  Room  1000,  72  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago.  Commission  and  committee  meetings  are  held 
there,  and  the  Planning  Commission  library — one  of  the  most  complete 
planning  libraries  in  the  Midwest — is  located  there. 


Standing  To  assist  it  in  developing  planning  policies  and  programs,  the 

Committees  Commission  has  established  standing  committees  on  Administration, 
Inter-Governmental  Relations  and  Planning.  Each  Commissioner  is 
appointed  to  serve  on  at  least  one  of  these  committees,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  an  ex-officio  member  of  each.  Regular  meetings  are  held  at 
which  the  standing  committees  develop  policies  and  proposals  for  Com- 
mission action  in  their  respective  areas  of  concern,  which  are  as  follows: 

Administration  (James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chairman) — By-Laws,  gen- 
eral management,  financing,  staffing,  personnel  policy,  library  and 
related  administrative  matters. 

Inter-Governmental  Relations  (Howard  F.  Peckworth,  Chairman) 
— Promoting  cooperation,  coordination  and  active  participation  of  all 
units  of  government  and  of  planning  agencies  of  adjoining  states;  devel- 
oping and  obtaining  agreement  on  standards,  and  advising  on  planning 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Commission  to  units  of  government. 

Planning  (Frederick  T.  Aschman,  Chairman)— Performing,  con- 
tracting, promoting  and  coordinating  research  activities  and  the  devel- 
opment of  actual  plans  or  proposals  of  metropolitan  significance. 


Legislative  As  required,  special  committees  may  be  set  up  within  the  Com- 

Committee  mission,  and  in  1959  a Special  Committee  on  Legislation  was  estab- 
lished. In  1961,  the  committee  worked  with  the  Planning  Commission’s 
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Technical 

Advisory 

Committees 


Open  Space 
Committee 


legal  counsel,  and  with  other  groups,  to  prepare  and  obtain  agreement 
on  a number  of  legislative  proposals  to  strengthen  planning  activities 
in  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area. 


To  secure  the  advice  of  leading  specialists  on  matters  of  consider- 
able technical  complexity,  the  Commission  appointed  two  technical 
advisory  committees  in  1959 — an  Advisory  Committee  on  Flood  Control 
and  Drainage  and  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Supply  and  Waste 
Disposal.  In  1961,  both  committees  met  frequently,  initiated  a number 
of  proposals  for  Commission  action  and  provided  valuable  technical 
assistance  to  both  Commission  and  staff. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Flood  Control  and  Drainage  played 
an  important  part  in  the  preparation  and  advancement  of  the  North- 
eastern Illinois  Flood  Hazard  Mapping  program.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Supply  and  Waste  Disposal  provided  valuable  guid- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  the  Commission’s  forthcoming  study  of 
refuse  disposal  needs  and  practices.  Both  committees  advised  the 
Special  Committee  on  Legislation  on  the  preparation  of  measures 
pertaining  to  water  and  drainage  problems. 


With  the  analytical  portion  of  its  Open  Space  Study  completed, 
the  Commission  acted  during  the  year  to  form  a Technical  Advisory 
Committee  on  Open  Space  to  advise  on  the  development  of  an  Open 
Space  plan  and  on  the  means  of  effectuating  it.  The  nucleus  of  such 
a committee,  titled  the  Interim  Advisory  Group  on  Open  Space,  held 
its  first  meeting  in  December. 
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TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


Advisory 

Gilbert  F.  White,  Chairman 

William  Lynch 

Committee 

Dept,  of  Geography 

Drainage  Engineer, 

on  Flood 

University  of  Chicago 

Cook  County  Highway  Dept. 

Control 

William  J.  Bauer 

Charles  D.  Mitchell 

and  Drainage 

Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago 

District  Engineer, 

Ralph  G.  Berk 

Illinois  Division  of  Waterways 

Consoer,  Townsend  & Associates, 

William  D.  Mitchell 

Chicago 

District  Engineer, 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

O.  B.  Dold 

DuPage  County  Superintendent 

William  J.  Santina 

of  Highways 

U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Allison  Dunham 

Richard  Thacker 

Law  School 

Thacker  Engineering  Co., 

University  of  Chicago 

Waukegan 

C.  N.  Dunlap 

A.  L.  Tholin 

Assistant  Chief  Engineer, 

Engineer  of  Public  Works  (Retired) 

Cook  County  Forest  Preserve 

City  of  Chicago 

District 

Robert  R.  Williams 

Clint  J.  Keifer 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 

Engineer  of  Sewer  Hydraulics 
City  of  Chicago 

Greater  Chicago 

dvisory  Committee 

John  A.  Logan,  Chairman 

Carl  L.  Gardner 

on  Water  Supply 

Civil  Engineering  Dept.,  Northwestern 

Carl  L.  Gardner  & Associates, 

md  Waste  Disposal 

University  Technological  Institute 

Chicago 

William  C.  Ackermann 

A.  H.  Gent 

Chief,  Illinois  State 

Chief  Engineer, 

Water  Survey  Division 

Illinois  Inspection  Bureau 

Louis  Ancel 

James  W.  Jardine 

Attorney,  Chicago 

Commissioner,  Dept,  of 

Norval  E.  Anderson 

Waters  and  Sewers, 
City  of  Chicago 

Asst.  Chief  Engineer, 

M etropolitan  Sanitary  District 

Benn  J.  Leland 

of  Greater  Chicago 

Engineer,  Illinois  State  Sanitary 

Raymond  E.  Anderson 

Water  Board,  Chicago 

Manager,  North  Shore  Sanitary 

C.  J.  McLean 

District 

Hydraulic  Engineer, 

Arthur  W.  Consoer 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

Consoer,  Townsend  & Associates 

J.  E.  Meers 

Chicago 

Superintendent,  Sanitary  District 

D.  W.  Evans 

of  Bloom  Township 

Regional  Engineer, 

Orville  L.  Meyer 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

Webster  Meyer  & Associates 

Dr.  John  W.  Frye 

John  W.  Towne 

Chief,  Illinois  State  Geological 

Engineer  of  Sewer  Design, 

Survey  Division 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago 
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FINANCING 


Budgets:  1961 
and  1962 


Under  its  enabling  act  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Com- 
mission has  no  fixed  source  of  income.  Instead,  it  receives  voluntary 
appropriations  and  contributions  in  response  to  requests  submitted 
annually  to  governments  at  all  levels,  and  to  private  individuals, 
corporations  and  foundations. 

As  the  auditor’s  report  shows,  funds  for  the  year  1961  came 
primarily  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  six  metropolitan  counties,  the 
City  of  Chicago  and  a group  of  44  private  organizations  including 
corporations,  foundations  and  individuals.  In  addition  the  Commission 
received  significant  amounts  from  two  federal  agencies — the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  (an  agency  of  Congress)  and 
the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  (as  a federal  share  of  the  financing  for  the 
Commission’s  study  of  open  space  needs). 

Under  the  Commission’s  charter,  the  local  governments  of  the 
metropolitan  area  are  authorized  to  appropriate  funds  for  metropolitan 
planning,  and  the  Commission  is  directed  annually  to  suggest  to  each 
local  government  an  appropriation  which  it  considers  “fair  and  equi- 
table.” Response  to  these  requests  is  growing,  and  in  1961,  62  munici- 
palities made  appropriations  to  the  Commission,  as  compared  with  41 
such  appropriations  in  1960.  (See  table.  Page  27.) 

The  share  of  total  Commission  funds  appropriated  by  municipali- 
ties other  than  the  City  of  Chicago  amounted  to  4 per  cent  in  1961. 


Due  to  the  voluntary  and  short-term  nature  of  much  of  the  Com- 
mission’s support,  the  Commission’s  annual  budgets  must  be  seen  as 
budgetary  goals.  The  budget  adopted  for  1961  totaled  $300,000,  an 
amount  approximately  $60,000  higher  than  was  actually  received  during 
the  year.  This  fact,  of  course,  had  its  effects  on  the  Commission’s  work 
program,  particularly  its  local  planning  assistance  program. 

At  its  last  meeting  in  1961,  the  Commission  adopted  a budget  of 
$350,000  in  support  of  its  1962  work  program.  Included  in  this  amount 
were  funds  to  provide  additional  staff  personnel  for  the  local  planning 
assistance  program  and  for  a proposed  study  of  metropolitan  trans- 
portation requirements. 

During  1961  the  Commission  sought  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  in  the 
Illinois  legislature  a more  stable  base  of  public  finance.  It  will  continue 
to  seek  support  for  this  important  improvement  in  the  1963  General 
Assembly. 
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Auditor’s 

Report 


Arthur  Andersen  & Go. 


Chicago  3 

January  17,  1962 

To  the  Commissioners 

Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission: 

We  have  examined  the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING  COMMISSION  as  of 
December  31,  1961,  and  the  related  statement  of  cash  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly 
included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing 
procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

Securities  were  counted  and  cash  on  deposit  was  reconciled 
to  the  balances  reported  directly  to  us  by  the  bank.  Receipts  and 
disbursements  as  recorded  in  the  books  of  account  for  the  month  of 
December,  1961,  were  reconciled  with  deposits  and  withdrawals  as  shown 
dy  the  bank  statements.  The  recorded  cash  receipts  were  confirmed  on 
a test  basis  directly  with  the  contributors  thereof.  The  major  dis- 
bursements were  compared  with  supporting  invoices  and  payroll  records. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present  fairly  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Commission  as  of  December  31,  1961,  and  the  cash  receipts  and 
the  cash  disbursements  for  the  year  then  ended. 


Very  truly  yours, 

C^-aa  ^ | ^ [n  j 
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EXHIBIT  1:  STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS 

DECEMBER  31,  1961 


AND  LIABILITIES 


ASSETS: 

Cash  $14,866.24 

Assets  voluntarily  segregated  for 

deferred  compensation  (Note  2)  — 

Cash  in  bank $ 2,299.60 

U.  S.  Government  bonds,  at  cost,  $16,104.30  at  mar- 
ket, maturity  value  of  $18,000.00 16,519.40  18,819.00 

Passenger  automobile,  at  nominal  value, 

original  cost  of  $1,736 1.00 

Office  furniture,  equipment  and  leasehold  improvements,  at  nominal 

value,  original  cost  of  $25,199 1.00 

Total  assets $33,687.24 


t 

LIABILITY  FOR  DEFERRED  COMPENSATION  (Note  2) 18,819.00 

Net  assets $14,868.24 


i 

\ 

i 


NET  ASSETS: 

Net  assets,  beginning  of  the  year $26,773.56 

Excess  of  cash  disbursements  over  receipts  (Exhibit  2) 11,905.32 

Net  assets $14,868.24 


The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of  this  statement. 


EXHIBIT  2:  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND 
DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED 
DECEMBER  31,  1961 


RECEIPTS: 

State  of  Illinois  . 

Cook  County 
DuPage  County 
Kane  County  . 

Lake  County 
McHenry  County 

Will  County 

City  of  Chicago 

Municipalities  (other  than  City  of  Chicago) 

Federa1  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
Corporations  and  charitable  organizations 

Sale  of  NIMAPC  Publications  

interest  income 

Other  income 


Total  receipts 


$ 50,942.50 
50,000.00 

5.000. 00 

3.000. 00 

5.000. 00 

2.500.00 

4.000. 00 

40.000. 00 

9.595.00 

15.500.00 

19.000. 00 

31.525.00 
2,824.68 
1,040.50 

12.18 

$239,939.86 


DISBURSEMENTS: 

Salaries — 

Current  . . . 

. Deferred  (Note  $182,775.90 

fringe  benefits 5,000.00 

Travel  expense 1,948  99 

Rent  and  light 4,661.98 

Office  supplies 23,321  39 

Outside  personnel  fees  • • • 3,853.79 

telephone  and  telegraph  2,796.62 

Printing  and  stationery  3,932.96 

Insurance  expense  ...  13,262  60 

Automobile  expense  . . . . 1.016  78 

Office  maintenance  . . 1,252  06 

Conference  expense  (net  of  registration  and 669  86 

attendance  fees  of  $2,571.50) 

Other  operating  expense  . 2,820.60 

Asset  acquisitions — 2,641.14 

and  leaseh0l<’  ‘’"elements  '1  ■ • ■ 1,471.02 

m _ 419.49 

Total  disbursements 

$251,845.18 

XCESS  OP  CASH  DISBURSEMENTS  OVER  RECEIPTS  $ Ui905.32 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  ol  this  statement. 
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NOTES  TO 
FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 
DECEMBER  31. 1961 


(1)  Exhibit  1 and  Exhibit  2 were  prepared  on  a cash  basis,  consistent 
with  the  accounting  records  maintained  by  the  Commission,  and  ac- 
cordingly reflect  only  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  and  the 
assets  and  liabilities  resulting  therefrom  except  for  the  item  explained 
in  Note  2.  Property  acquisitions  are  charged  to  expense  when  pur- 
chased and  depreciation  is  not  recorded  in  the  accounts. 


(2)  Under  the  terms  of  an  employment  agreement  with  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Commission,  the  Commission  is  contingently  obligated 
to  pay  the  Executive  Director,  upon  his  death  or  retirement,  the 
amount  of  $5,018  per  year  for  a period  equal  to  the  period  of  his 
employment  by  the  Commission.  This  contingent  liability  and  the 
related  assets  which  have  been  voluntarily  segregated  amounted  to 
$18,819.00  at  December  31,  1961,  as  reflected  by  the  accompanying 
statements. 


(3)  At  December  31,  1961,  the  status  of  the  Commission’s  unexpended 
appropriations  and  grants  is  as  follows: 

$69,673.23  under  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of  Illinois  which 
expires  June  30,  1963. 

$3,500  under  a grant  from  the  Federal  government  under  Section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  The  Commission  has  entered  into 
a contract  with  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  prepare 
a planning  guide  for  use  and  preservation  of  open  space  in  the 
Metropolitan  area  (Contract  P-23).  The  resources  that  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission  are  committed  to  devote 
to  this  project,  together  with  the  total  expenditures  to  date,  and 
the  unremitted  portion  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency’s 
grant  are  summarized  below: 

Contract  P-23 


, 

Commitment  under  grant — 

NIMAPC  $20,250 

H.H.F.A.  (maximum)  20,000 

$40,250 

Expenditures  chargeable  to  project — 

1961  $23,935 

1960  7,227  j 

$31,162 
===  1 

H.H.F.A.  payments  under  grant — 

1961  $ 9,500 

1960  7,000 

$16,500 


H.H.F.A.  unremitted  portion  of  grant $ 3,500 


The  maximum  liability  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
is  limited  to  50%  of  the  costs  incurred  on  the  above  project,  but 
not  to  exceed  its  commitment  under  the  grant. 
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Municipal  Supporters — 1961 


The  following  municipalities  appropriated  funds  to  the  North- 
eastern Illinois  Planning  Commission  in  1961: 


Alsip 

Lombard 

Arlington  Heights 

Lyons 

Barrington 

Marengo 

Batavia 

Maywood 

Bensenville 

Melrose  Park 

Broadview 

Mount  Prospect 

Chicago 

N iles 

Clarendon  Hills 

North  Riverside 

Country  Club  Hills 

Oak  Park 

Crystal  Lake 

Palatine 

Des  Plaines 

Palos  Heights 

Downers  Grove 

Palos  Hills 

East  Dundee 

Palos  Park 

Elmhurst 

Park  Forest 

Evanston 

Park  Ridge 

Geneva 

Posen 

Glencoe 

Riverside 

Glenview 

Riverdale 

Grayslake 

Roselle 

Harvard 

Skokie 

Hazelcrest 

Steger 

Highland  Park 

Summit 

Hinsdale 

Tinley  Park 

Hometown 

Western  Springs 

Homewood 

Westmont 

Itasca 

Wheeling 

Kenilworth 

Winnetka 

La  Grange 

Wood  Dale 

La  Grange  Park 

Woodstock 

Lake  Forest 

Worth 

Libertyville 

Zion 
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NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Term  Expires 


Name 

Address 

On  October 

(Appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois) 

John  W.  Baird 

Winnetka 

1965 

Chester  R.  Davis  (President) 

Wayne 

1966 

Ralph  J.  Finitzo 

Chicago 

1964 

Howard  G.  Knowlton 

Western  Springs 

1963 

Dennis  O’Harrow 

Flossmoor 

1965 

Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Poliak 

Highland  Park 

1966 

James  E.  Rutherford 

Chicago 

1964 

Leo  J.  Sheridan 

Lake  Forest 

1963 

(Appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago) 

Frederick  T.  Aschman  ( Secretary ) 

Chicago 

1966 

Clifford  J.  Campbell 

Chicago 

1965 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (Treasurer) 

Chicago 

1964 

Joseph  E.  Merrion 

Chicago 

1963 

James  J.  Ryan 

Chicago 

1965 

(Appointed  by  the  Board  of  Cook  County  Commissioners) 

Charles  C.  Estes 

River  Forest 

1965 

(Appointed  by  the  Board  of  DuPage  County  Supervisors) 

Phillip  L.  Larson 

Glen  Ellyn 

1965 

(Appointed  by  the  Board  of  Kane  County  Supervisors) 

Howard  F.  Peckworth 

Batavia 

1965 

(Appointed  by  the  Board  of  Lake  County  Supervisors) 

James  F.  Stiles,  Jr. 

Lake  Bluff 

1965 

(Appointed  by  the  Board  of  McHenry  County  Supervisors) 

David  R.  Joslyn  (Vice-President) 

Woodstock 

1965 

(Appointed  by  the  Board  of  Will  County  Supervisors) 

A.  J.  Kruegel 

Joliet 

1965 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

Cover:  Forest  preserve  provides  open  space  in  heavily 
developed  part  of  northwest  Cook  County.  (Photo  by 
Chicago  Aerial  Survey.) 

Page  3:  Television  interview  with  Chester  R.  Davis, 
president  of  NIMAPC. 

Page  7:  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  greets  participants  in 
5th  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Conference,  including 
Chester  R.  Davis  and  John  W.  Baird,  of  NIMAPC,  and 
Paul  Ronske,  chairman,  DuPage  County  Board  of  super- 
visors. Seated  at  left  is  George  W.  Wickstead,  Los 
Angeles  planning  consultant  who  spoke  on  open  space 
planning. 

Page  9:  Refuse  disposal  by  sanitary  landfill  method. 

Page  15:  NIMAPC  staff  meeting  on  Comprehensive  Plan 
Program.  Left  to  right:  Thompson  A.  Dyke,  local  assist- 
ance officer;  John  R.  Shaeffer,  resource  planning  officer; 
Paul  Oppermann,  executive  director;  W.  Raymond  Mills, 
research  officer;  Robert  G.  Ducharme,  assistant  director, 
and  Howard  Olson,  staff  consultant. 

Page  20:  Structure  of  organization,  with  Planning  Com- 
mission meeting  in  background. 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 


To  the  Citizens  of  Northeastern  Illinois: 

In  the  pages  that  follow  we  have  attempted  to  review  a number  of  metropolitan 
planning  achievements  of  1962,  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  this  Commission, 
and  outline  the  program  and  the  budget  we  will  be  seeking  to  realize  in  the  year  to  come. 

We  find  it  gratifying  that  important  progress  has  been  made  since  metropolitan 
area  planning  began  in  Northeastern  Illinois  less  than  five  years  ago.  The  initial  task 
of  describing  our  metropolitan  population  and  economy  and  projecting  their  growth  is  now 
accomplished.  The  work  of  analyzing  the  chief  problems  which  call  for  metropolitan  area 
planning  also  is  well  advanced  and  is  providing  valuable  guidance  to  local  governments. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  Planning  Commission  will  take  a vital  new  step  in  the 
metropolitan  planning  process:  It  will  propose  a detailed  five-year  program  for  bringing 
together  alternative  solutions  to  critical  area-wide  problems  of  land  use,  transportation 
and  natural  resources  development  and  relating  them  to  one  another  in  a comprehensive 
metropolitan  area  plan. 

With  this  constructive  new  program  in  mind,  I want  to  emphasize  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  most  important  metropolitan  planning  fact  of  1963:  The  response  of  the  local 
governments  and  their  growing  willingness  to  cooperate  toward  common  goals — both  in 
developing  plans  and  policies  for  meeting  future  growth  and  in  acting  upon  such  pro- 
posals when  they  are  made. 

Response  of  this  kind  is  the  test  of  metropolitan  area  planning.  As  an  advisory 
agency,  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission  succeeds  only  to  the  degree  that 
its  recommendations  are  used  by  the  governments  it  serves,  and  are  of  benefit  to  them. 
In  turn,  the  functioning  of  the  Commission  depends  on  the  support  it  receives  from 
those  governments,  financial  and  otherwise. 

As  you  read  this  report,  I hope  you  will  give  particular  attention  to  the  practical 
services  which  metropolitan  area  planning  is  rendering  you  and  your  local  governments 
— both  in  its  recent  activities  and  in  its  proposals  for  1963. 

Sincerely  yours, 


The  Role  of  Metropolitan 
Planning 

Millions  of  people  and  hundreds  of  governments  joined  in  a loose 
but  vital  web  of  mutual  needs  and  interconnected  enterprises:  This 
is  the  metropolitan  area,  the  urban  setting  where  most  Americans  live 
today  and  where  (it  is  estimated)  four  out  of  five  will  be  living  by 
1980.  During  the  1950’s  84  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  population  growth 
took  place  in  212  of  these  urban  centers. 

One  of  the  world’s  largest  and  most  complex  metropolitan  areas 
is  Northeastern  Illinois,  the  metropolitan  area  of  Chicago.  Its  3,714 
square  miles  comprise  the  counties  of  Cook,  Du  Page,  Kane,  Lake, 
McHenry  and  Will,  and  contain  nearly  6,500,000  people,  some  250 
municipalities  and  nearly  a thousand  governments  in  all. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  URBAN  GROWTH 

As  with  most  metropolitan  areas,  the  chief  problem  of  North- 
eastern Illinois  is  growth — a vertical  growth  in  numbers  and  popula- 
tion densities,  and  a horizontal  growth  in  the  amount  of  land  used 
for  urban  purposes.  Recent  growth  has  tended  to  follow  the  automobile 
and  the  popular  desire  for  more  living  space.  The  result  has  been  a 
continuing  geographic  expansion  that  has  carried  urban  development 
across  city  and  village  lines,  has  created  scores  of  new  communities, 
and  (between  1960  and  1980)  is  expected  to  increase  the  “built  up” 
parts  of  the  metropolitan  area  by  some  450  square  miles — equivalent 
in  area  to  two  Cities  of  Chicago.  Also  by  1980,  it  is  expected  that 
close  to  2,000,000  more  people  will  be  added  to  the  metropolitan 
population.  With  this  expansion  there  has  arisen  a new  species  of 
community  problems,  termed  metropolitan  area  problems.  These  are 
the  problems  whose  causes  and  solutions  reach  beyond  municipal  and 
even  county  boundaries,  and  which  concern  such  matters  as  short- 
sighted and  disorderly  land  use  and  development;  traffic  congestion 
and  inadequate  transportation;  flooding,  water  shortages,  and  water 
and  air  pollution  problems. 

The  Metropolitan  To  officials  and  citizens  who  grappled  with  these  problems  of  area- 

Area  Concept  wide  growth  in  the  1950’s,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  they  could 
only  be  solved  at  the  metropolitan  scale.  The  need,  it  was  realized, 
was  for  a body  of  metropolitan  area  policies  and  plans  within  which 
the  hundreds  of  governments  could  cooperate  to  provide  the  variety 
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of  facilities— from  expressways  to  sewer  lines  and  forest  preserves — 
which  a metropolitan  area  must  have  if  it  is  to  prosper.  The  need 
was  not  for  a metropolitan  “super  government”:  Such  a government 
might  operate  and  still  not  plan,  in  which  case  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  aggravated  and  the  problems  of  growth  not  faced 
at  all. 


AN  AGENCY  FOR  GUIDING  GROWTH 

It  was  in  response  to  such  needs  that  the  Illinois  legislature,  in 
1957,  passed  an  act  establishing  an  official  planning  agency  for  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Chicago.  The  new  agency — designated  as  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission — was 
organized  a year  later,  and  in  April,  1962,  completed  its  fourth  full 
year  of  operation. 

Planning  Commission  Guidance  and  coordination  are  the  tasks  of  the  Northeastern 

Functions  and  Powers  Illinois  Planning  Commission — to  achieve  a better  environment  in 
Northeastern  Illinois  by  devising  and  maintaining  a procedure  for 
cooperative  development,  and  by  assisting  the  local  governments  in 
acting  upon  it.  Specifically,  the  Commission’s  enabling  act  assigns  it  to: 

1.  Prepare  and  recommend  to  units  of  government  generalized 
metropolitan  plans  and  policies; 

2.  Review  plans  and  projects  of  the  various  governments  and 
seek  to  coordinate  them  in  the  interests  of  metropolitan-wide  needs 
and  objectives,  and 

3.  Strengthen  local  planning  efforts  by  providing  technical  advice 
and  guidance,  and  by  advising  on  standards  and  methods  for  planning, 
land  use  regulations,  and  capital  improvement  programs. 

To  enable  it  to  carry  out  these  functions,  key  provisions  in  the 
Commission’s  charter  empower  it  to: 

Conduct  research  required  for  planning  in  the  six-county  area; 

Review  plans  and  projects  of  governmental  units  within  the  area 
and  advise  on  their  relationships  to  other  plans  and  projects; 
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Advisory  Role 


Prepare  and  adopt  (after  public  hearings)  comprehensive  plans 
and  policies  for  the  metropolitan  area,  including  plans  for  over  all 
land  use,  transportation,  water  supply  and  distribution,  parks  and 
recreational  facilities,  and  drainage  and  flood  control; 

Prepare  and  make  available  to  local  governments  standards  for 
zoning,  building  and  subdivision  control  ordinances  and  other  plan- 
ning regulations; 

Recommend  methods  of  establishing  capital  improvement  pro- 
grams, budgets  and  construction  priorities. 

A COOPERATIVE  APPROACH 

The  Commission  was  established  as  an  advisory  agency  whose 
plans  and  policies  were  to  be  “recommended  to  units  of  government.” 
A critical  question  for  the  modern  metropolitan  area  is  how  the  dozens 
or  hundreds  of  separate  political  units  within  its  boundaries  can 
solve  large-scale  problems  while  retaining  their  own  powers  and  iden- 
tities. In  Northeastern  Illinois,  the  answer  to  that  question  is  two- 
fold. It  involves: 

Cooperation 

on  the  part  of  local  governments,  in  support  of 

planning  and  coordination 

provided  by  an  advisory  planning  agency. 

Conformance  with  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  voluntary.  It  depends  upon  their 
manifest  value  as  instruments  for  meeting  public  needs,  their  economic 
feasibility  and  their  acceptability  to  the  people  and  governments  of 
the  metropolitan  area. 
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Activity 


Action  on 
Open  Space 


in  1962 


Except  in  the  complex  field  of  transportation  planning,  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  was  able  to  make  im- 
portant progress  in  1962  with  regard  to  each  of  the  metropolitan 
problems  it  considers  most  critical.  Especially  significant  among  the 
years  activities  were  (a)  the  adoption  of  a policy  of  metropolitan 
open  space  preservation,  (b)  the  completion  of  essential  functional  and 
socio-economic  studies  and  the  start  of  a unique  analysis  of  metro- 
politan water  resources;  (c)  the  provision  to  local  governments  of  an 
increased  flow  of  planning  aids  and  advisory  services,  and  (d)  the 
adoption  of  an  accelerated  program  for  the  completion  of  a compre- 
hensive plan. 

The  new  Comprehensive  Plan  Program  is  discussed  on  Page  15 
A brief  survey  follows  of  other  1962  activities: 


A METROPOLITAN  OPEN  SPACE  POLICY 

“Open  space”  is  low  density  land  use.  It  includes  public 
parks  and  forest  preserves,  and  a host  of  private  uses  also— 
airports,  golf  courses,  cemeteries,  and  farm  lands.  Uses  of  this 
kind  are  indispensable;  yet,  they  tend  to  lose  out  in  the  intense 
urban  competition  for  land,  because  of  the  pressure  of  rising 
land  values.  Open  space  uses  cannot  be  expected  simply  to 
find  a place  for  themselves;  providing  them  requires  a deliber- 
ate act  of  public  policy,  based  on  anticipated  future  needs. 

One  of  the  chief  accomplishments  of  the  Planning  Commission 
m 1962  was  the  adoption  of  a policy  on  the  preservation  of  open 
space,  based  on  a major  technical  study  also  issued  during  the  year. 

The  Planning  Commission  had  been  working  toward  a plan  of 
open  space  preservation  since  1960.  In  1961,  it  completed  a background 
study  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Needs,  Habits  and  Preferences  of  the 
People  of  the  Chicago  Area.  A year  later,  the  Commission’s  study  of 
future  open  space  needs  was  completed. 

The  study  of  Open  Space  in  Northeastern  Illinois  included  an 
inventory  of  existing  recreation  and  non-recreation  open  space  in  the 
six  counties;  an  estimate  of  future  open  space  needs  based  on  specified 
acreage  standards;  a selection  of  31  areas  with  high  potential  as  sites 
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for  large  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  and  a detailed  review  of  methods 
and  techniques  available  to  local  governments  and  private  agencies 
for  acquiring  land  for  open  space  purposes.  The  study  also  included 
two  alternative  metropolitan  land  use  designs — preliminary  efforts 
to  plan  the  relationship  of  open  space  to  future  urban  development. 

Statement  With  the  new  study  as  a factual  base,  the  Commission  adopted 

of  Policy  a 15-point  statement  of  open  space  policy  for  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  policy  statement  specified  open  space  standards,  measured  in 
acres  per  thousand  population,  for  both  “local  recreation  areas,”  such 
as  municipal  parks,  and  “all  day  recreation  areas,”  such  as  state  parks 
and  forest  preserves. 

Elsewhere  in  its  policy  statement  the  Commission: 

• Urged  that  the  State  of  Illinois  strive  to  increase  its  holdings 
within  the  metropolitan  area  by  approximately  65,000  acres  during 
the  next  two  decades,  noting  that  “the  most  serious  deficiency  in  all-day 
recreational  facilities  is  in  state-owned  and  operated  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas.” 

• Advised  that  “county  forest  preserve  districts  will  need  to 
acquire  another  40,000  to  50,000  acres  in  order  to  meet  the  projected 
needs  of  a 1980  metropolitan  area  population  of  7,960,000.” 

• Called  for  interstate  cooperation  in  the  development  of  open 
space  programs,  noting  that  facilities  in  adjoining  states  are  important 
in  meeting  many  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  recreation  needs. 

• Urged  that  public  agencies  give  first  attention  to  31  large 
“recreation  resource  areas”  identified  in  the  new  technical  report. 

The  open  space  study  and  the  policy  statement  were  published 
together  in  September  in  a technical  report  entitled  Open  Space  in 
Northeastern  Illinois.  Widely  distributed  to  local  governments  and 
private  agencies,  the  report — together  with  technical  assistance  by  the 
Planning  Commission — served  to  stimulate  planning  for  open  space 
uses,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  use  of  flood  plain  lands. 


‘LAND  AND  WATER  FOR  1980' 

Metropolitan  Area  The  new  open  space  documents  were  also  the  main  subject  of 

Planning  Conference  discussion  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Con- 
ference, sponsored  by  the  Planning  Commission.  Under  the  theme, 
“Toward  Land  and  Water  for  1980,”  a record  475  persons  gathered  at 
the  all-day  conference  to  discuss  local  planning  problems,  with  em- 
phasis on  ways  and  means  of  providing  open  space.  More  than  300 
conference  participants  were  local  government  officials. 
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Open  Space 
Applications 


Northeastern  Illinois 
Water  Resources 
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Also  during  the  year,  the  Planning  Commission  began  reviewing 
applications  by  Northeastern  Illinois  governments  for  federal  aid  in 
acquiring  land  for  parks,  forest  preserves,  and  other  open  space 
purposes.  Under  the  new  federal  Open  Land  Acquisition  Program, 
counties  and  municipalities  can  obtain  financial  aid  in  acquiring  land 
for  open  space  uses.  The  U.  S.  Housing  & Home  Finance  Agency 
asked  that  the  Planning  Commission  report  on  whether  such  appli- 
cations from  the  Northeastern  Illinois  area  accord  with  metropolitan- 
wide open  space  policies  and  plans.  In  1962,  the  Commission  reviewed 
and  reported  favorably  on  applications  of  the  Cook  County  Forest  Pre- 
serve District,  and  the  Park  Districts  of  Highland  Park  and  Niles. 

Late  in  the  year.  Commission  staff  members  began  a series  of 
meetings  with  county  officials  looking  toward  an  inter-county  agree- 
ment on  the  acquisition  of  recreational  open  space,  based  on  the  new 
metropolitan  area  policies. 

A STRATEGY  OF  WATER  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

A half-century  ago,  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Canal  began 
protecting  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  from  contamination  and 
the  Chicago  area  was  assured  one  of  the  chief  essentials  of 
urban  living — a large  supply  of  fresh  water.  The  guarantee 
was  not  for  all  time,  however.  Population  has  multiplied  since 
then,  the  metropolitan  area  has  expanded  geographically , and 
the  usage  of  water  per  person  and  per  industry  has  increased 
and  is  still  increasing.  More  than  a hundred  fast-growing 
Northeastern  Illinois  communities  now  depend  on  wells  for 
their  water,  and  that  number  is  increasing.  At  the  same  time 
an  ever-larger  volume  of  water  is  needed  to  dilute  sewage  and 
waste  effluents  which  will  otherwise  threaten  the  quality  of 
both  surface  and  underground  water  supplies.  To  solve  these 
and  associated  problems,  a plan  is  needed  through  which  local 
governments  can  cooperate  in  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  the  water  resources  they  all  share. 

Early  in  1962,  three  state  agencies  and  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Commission  started  work  on  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Water 
Resources  Study.  This  18-month,  $303,000  project  represents  the 
first  attempt  in  a large  metropolitan  area  to  devise  a strategy  under 
which  local  governments  can  cooperate  in  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  water  resources.  Participants  in  the  study  are  the  Illinois 
State  Geological  Survey,  the  State  Water  Survey,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  and  the  metropolitan  planning  commission. 

The  Water  Resources  Study  got  under  way  on  April  11,  when  the 
Planning  Commission  secured  a $202,000  federal  urban  planning  grant 
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Refuse  Disposal 
Study 


to  help  finance  the  project.  Local  funding  was  made  possible  by  an  act 
of  the  Illinois  legislature  appropriating  $80,000  for  a study  of  total 
water  resources  and  future  water  requirements  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  subject  to  coordination  by  the  Planning  Commission.  This 
appropriation  was  supplemented  by  $21,000  from  the  Planning  Com- 
mission for  a total  of  $101,000  in  state  and  local  funds. 

Main  elements  of  the  cooperative  study  are: 

1.  Measurement  of  the  metropolitan  water  resource,  both  surface 
and  underground; 

2.  Estimation  of  current  and  future  demand  for  water; 

3.  A study  of  existing  water  management  methods  and  possible 
alternatives  and  improvements,  and 

4.  Development  of  lines  of  action  and  recommendations  for  local 
governments. 

The  cooperating  state  agencies  began  work  promptly  on  the  assem- 
bling and  development  of  data  on  surface  and  ground-water  resources, 
climatological  factors,  and  current  water  demand  and  usage.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Planning  Commission  organized  a resource  planning 
team  of  hydrologists  and  other  specialists  to  analyze  the  data  and 
relate  it  to  future  needs.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  much  of  the  task 
of  measurement  was  completed,  and  work  had  begun  on  analysis  of 
water  supply  facilities  and  future  water  usage.  Work  was  also  pro- 
ceeding on  ways  of  storing  flood  water  and  replenishing  underground 
reservoirs. 

An  especially  important  aspect  of  the  Water  Resources  Study  is 
its  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  future  land  use  to  future 
water  needs.  The  study’s  findings  on  this  point  will  make  it  possible 
to  consider  water  resource  needs  specifically  in  the  Planning  Com- 
mission’s proposed  metropolitan  area  land  use  plan. 

An  analysis  was  completed  in  1962,  of  metropolitan  area  refuse 
disposal  capacities  and  facilities,  and  a report  was  being  prepared  for 
publication  in  early  1963.  The  study  measures  present  refuse  disposal 
capacities  against  future  disposal  needs  for  each  of  22  regions  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  It  also  provides  data  and  guidance  on  the  major 
problems  associated  with  refuse  disposal,  such  as  ground  and  surface 
water  pollution,  increased  flood  heights,  and  air  pollution.  The  study 
data  has  already  been  of  value  as  a guide  to  local  planning  efforts 
and  it  will  figure  importantly  in  the  proposals  for  water  resource 
development. 
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PLANNING  TO  PREVENT  FLOOD  LOSS 

For  thousands  of  years  the  streams  of  Northeastern 
Illinois  have  periodically  overflowed  their  low  banks  and 
spread  across  the  flood  plains  beyond.  These  events  did 
not  become  damaging  floods,  however,  until  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  flood  plains  to  damage.  Today  homes,  industries, 
and  other  structures  stand  on  lands  subject  to  periodic  flood- 
ing, and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  and  will  be  spent 
to  protect  them  from  damage.  There  is  another  way,  however: 
to  plan  so  that  future  development  takes  place  on  the  90% 
of  Northeastern  Illinois  that  is  free  of  flooding,  and  not  on  the 
10%  that  consists  of  flood  plains. 

Flood  Hazard  In  1962,  counties  and  municipalities  began  planning  to  prevent 

Mapping  future  flood  damage  using  the  first  eight  maps  produced  under  the 

Project  Northeastern  Illinois  Flood  Hazard  Mapping  Project.  A joint  under- 
taking of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission,  the  six  metro- 
politan counties,  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  five-year,  $296,000 
project  has  been  called  “a  monument  to  inter  governmental  coopera- 
tion.” Begun  in  July,  1961,  its  function  is  to  prepare  44  large-scale 
maps — readily  available  to  citizens  and  officials  alike — which  will 
identify  clearly  the  land  subject  to  periodic  flooding  in  most  of  North- 
eastern Illinois.  Under  working  agreements  with  the  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  counties  are  providing  half  the  funds  for  the  project;  the 
Geological  Survey  is  preparing  the  maps  and  providing  matching  funds. 

Seven  Maps  In  1962,  seven  flood  hazard  maps  covering  approximately  400 

Issued  square  miles  were  completed  on  schedule  and  distributed  to  local  gov- 

ernments by  the  Planning  Commission,  which  initiated  the  mapping 
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project  and  is  coordinating  it.  Another  Commission  assignment  is  to 
advise  public  officials  on  the  use  of  the  maps  in  planning  so  that 
obstructive  and  vulnerable  developments  are  not  placed  in  the  path- 
ways of  flooding  streams.  It  provided  this  advice  in  1962  by  means 
of  public  meetings,  direct  consultation,  and  the  issuance  of  printed 
materials. 

During  the  year,  the  counties  of  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane,  and  Lake 
began  using  the  flood  hazard  maps  in  planning  for  highways,  forest 
preserves,  and  other  purposes,  and  so  did  a number  of  municipalities 
— among  them.  Highland  Park,  Bensenville,  Buffalo  Grove  and 
Homewood. 

A collateral  project  initiated  by  the  Planning  Commission  was  a 
unique  flood  forecasting  system  which  helped  Chicago  area  residents 
to  anticipate  flood  threats  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Snow  melt  data 
and  other  information  was  furnished  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  by 
a half-dozen  cooperating  agencies — the  Illinois  Division  of  Waterways, 
the  Highway  Departments  of  Cook,  DuPage,  and  Lake  Counties  and 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  with  the  Planning  Commission  serving 
as  a “message  center.”  As  a result  the  Weather  Bureau  was  able  to 
issue  general  forecasts  of  flood  potential  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
specific  forecasts  of  flood  crests  and  flood  levels  for  the  upper  Des- 
Plaines  River. 

A successful  experiment  in  1962,  the  flood  forecasts  are  expected 
to  become  a permanent  service  to  the  metropolitan  area. 

HELPING  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  PLAN 

Northeastern  Illinois,  with  its  many  governments,  needs 
not  one,  but  hundreds  of  plans.  Metropolitan  area  planning 
can  relate  general  needs  to  one  another  and  provide  a frame- 
work within  which  local  governments  can  work  together 
toward  common  goals.  But  it  is  the  detailed  plans  and  capital 
improvement  programs  of  the  counties  and  municipalities — 
and  their  mutual  cooperation — which  will  determine  the  future 
shape  of  the  metropolitan  area.  An  important  part  of  metro- 
politan area  planning,  therefore,  is  stimulating  better  and 
more  active  planning  at  the  local  level,  and  encouraging 
planning  cooperation  between  governments  at  all  levels. 

Planning  advice  and  guidance  on  a direct  contact  basis  were 
provided  to  more  than  a hundred  governments,  in  1962,  as  part  of 
the  Commission’s  local  planning  assistance  program.  The  agency  also 
continued  its  efforts  to  assist  and  help  organize  intercommunity  plan- 
ning councils;  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  14  such  groups  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  with  110  municipalities  participating. 
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A continuing  responsibility,  also,  was  the  arrangement  of  meetings 
at  which  new  flood  hazard  maps  were  presented  to  local  governments 
in  their  coverage  area  and  methods  were  discussed  for  using  the  maps 
in  regulating  development  in  flood  plains.  A local  meeting  was  held 
for  each  of  the  seven  maps  issued  in  1962 — in  Mt.  Prospect,  Elmhurst, 
Waukegan,  Aurora,  Wheeling,  Morton  Grove,  and  Hinsdale.  More 
than  300  local  officials  and  citizens  attended  the  meetings. 

An  important  special  project  of  1962  was  a joint  study  by  the 
staff's  of  the  Chicago  Department  of  City  Planning  and  the  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Commission.  The  purpose:  to  review  the 
policies  on  which  the  forthcoming  General  Plan  of  Chicago  is  to  be 
based,  as  they  relate  to  metropolitan  area  planning  policies.  Late 
in  the  year  a staff -level  statement  was  completed  which  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  two  agencies. 

In  July,  the  Commission  began  work  on  a series  of  specialized 
guides  and  manuals  for  use  by  local  planning  agencies,  with  the  aid 
of  a $14,000  two-year  federal  planning  grant.  Guides  are  being  pre- 
pared as  aids  to  counties  and  municipalities  in  establishing  planning 
commissions  and  staffs  and  in  adopting  plans  and  planning  regulations. 
Handbooks  will  be  issued  on  flood  plain  regulations,  annexation  and 
incorporation,  the  operation  of  intercommunity  councils,  and  other 
local  planning  functions. 

In  May,  the  Commission  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  Board, 
established  by  the  Illinois  legislature  in  1961.  During  the  year  it 
continued  to  make  available  facilities  and  staff  services  to  the  new 
agency. 

FACTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Planning  depends  heavily  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
community  it  serves — its  past  development,  present  character 
and  future  potentialities.  A continuing  task  of  the  Planning 
Commission  is  to  develop  a body  of  data  defining  and  describ- 
ing the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area,  forecasting 
its  growth  and  factually  anticipating  its  problems.  An  equally 
important  function  is  to  make  this  information  available  to 
local  governments  for  guidance  in  their  planning  programs. 

In  1962  the  Planning  Commission  issued  and  distributed  widely 
the  second  in  its  series  of  major  technical  reports — Open  Space  in 
Northeastern  Illinois.  The  series  began  the  year  before  with  the 
publication  of  Employment  in  1980  in  Northeastern  Illinois.  Also 
during  1962,  drafts  were  completed  of  two  other  reports  in  the  series, 
for  publication  in  1963.  These  reports  will  be  based  on  studies  of 
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refuse  disposal  (see  above,  Page  10)  and  of  future  population  and 
housing  which  were  finished  during  the  year. 

The  Commission’s  population  and  housing  study  projects  future 
population  to  1970  and  1980  and  analyzes  it  by  age,  race,  sex  and 
social  and  economic  conditions.  The  projections  are  based  in  large 
part  on  an  analysis  of  housing  conditions  and  trends  which  is  part 
of  the  study.  The  population  and  housing  study  is  expected  to  be  a 
major  instrument  of  both  public  and  private  planning  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  With  it,  the  Planning  Commission  has  attained  an 
important  planning  objective:  the  preparation  of  a basic  estimate  of 
social  and  economic  growth. 

A statistical  “best  seller”  in  1962  was  the  Planning  Commission’s 
revised  and  expanded  Suburban  Factbook,  which  contains  more  than  a 
hundred  vital  statistics  on  147  Northeastern  Illinois  suburbs.  Prepared 
by  the  Commission’s  research  staff,  the  Factbook  brought  together  data, 
suburb  by  suburb,  for  such  subjects  as  1960  population  and  population 
growth,  housing,  income,  labor  force,  employment,  education,  finance, 
planning  activities,  and  transportation.  Also  included,  were  township, 
county,  and  metropolitan  area  data. 

Three  other  important  publications  of  1962  were: 

• Partnerships  for  Metropolitan  Progress,  the  proceedings  of  the 
1961  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Conference,  featuring  a discussion  of 
the  roles  of  various  levels  of  government  in  solving  problems  of  metro- 
politan growth  and  development. 

• The  Future  of  Northeastern  Illinois,  an  important  survey  of  the 
nature  of  the  metropolitan  area,  who  lives  in  it  and  what  its  planning 
needs  and  pressing  issues  are — based  on  a seminar  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  Planning  Commission.  Published  by 
the  University,  the  new  book  was  distributed  widely  by  the  Commission 
during  the  year  as  a background  document  on  metropolitan  planning 
needs. 

• Soil  Resource  Areas  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  a technical  docu- 
ment which  grades  21  Northeastern  Illinois  resource  areas  according  to 
suitability  for  agriculture,  residential,  industrial,  and  transportation 
uses. 

The  Planning  Commission  continued  its  active  program  of  pro- 
viding information  about  metropolitan  planning  to  newspapers  and 
other  news  media  all  over  the  metropolitan  area.  It  also  distributed 
statistical  bulletins,  technical  leaflets,  and  a series  of  discussions  of 
critical  planning  problems  titled  Metropolitan  Planning  Papers.  The 
Commission’s  bimonthly  newsletter.  Metropolitan  Area  Planning,  was 
circulated  to  more  than  3,000  persons  per  issue,  and  a 1961  Annual 
Report  was  prepared  and  given  an  equally  wide  distribution. 
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On  November  27,  1962,  the  Planning  Commission  adopted  an  ex- 
panded 1963  budget  and  work  program  aimed  at  the  early  completion 
of  a comprehensive  plan  of  land  use,  transportation,  and  natural  re- 
sources development.  The  stated  goal  was  to  complete  the  plan  within 
five  years  and  the  Commission  staff  was  directed  to  prepare,  early  in 
1963,  a detailed  five-year  Comprehensive  Plan  Program,  with  costs 
included  so  that  future  one-year  budgets  can  be  based  on  it. 

Under  its  enabling  act  the  Commission  is  required  to  adopt  at 
its  fall  meeting  of  each  year  a detailed  budget  and  work  program  for 
the  following  year.  To  meet  its  ongoing  commitments  and  to  finance 
the  start  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  Program,  the  Commission  adopted 
an  enlarged  budget  of  $521,350  for  1963,  and  agreed  to  seek  increased 
support  from  the  municipalities,  the  counties  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  finance  its  1963  work  program.  By  the  end  of  the  year  requests  had 
been  submitted  for  an  approximate  doubling  of  1962  appropriations  to 
more  than  250  governments.  Requests  for  contributions  were  also  sent 
to  some  450  Chicago  area  corporations  and  foundations. 

TOWARD  A COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 

Essentially,  the  proposed  Comprehensive  Plan  is  to  be  a bringing 
together  of  alternative  solutions  to  critical  metropolitan-wide  problems 
in  relation  to  one  another,  so  that,  for  example,  policies  and  plans  for 
the  provision  of  open  space  facilities  support  and  are  supported  by 
proposals  for  transportation  facilities,  industrial  land  use,  etc. — instead 
of  competing  with  them. 

Comprehensive  This  relating  of  many  competing  needs  for  Northeastern  Illinois’ 

Plan  Program  limited  land  resources  is  the  essence  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  Pro- 
gram. Its  elements  will  include 

• a land  use  and  development  plan; 

• a plan  for  all  modes  of  transportation; 

• a plan  for  the  use  and  management  of  water  and  air  resources, 
including  drainage,  sanitation,  and  waste  disposal; 

• a program  for  implementation  by  local  governments. 

The  basic  method  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  Program  will  be  to 
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work  out  a number  of  alternative  proposals  based  on  different  sets  of 
proposed  policies  for  metropolitan  area  development.  These  will  then 
be  submitted  to  the  local  governments  for  review  after  which  a plan 
will  be  prepared  based  on  their  advice  as  to  preferred  development 
policies.  Work  already  done  by  the  Planning  Commission  will  provide 
a substantial  foundation  for  the  Comprehensive  Plan  Program,  includ- 
ing the  policies  on  open  space  preservation,  the  completed  studies  of 
future  employment  and  population,  and  data  from  the  studies  of 
functional  and  resource  problems. 

Much  of  the  work  in  the  Comprehensive  Plan  Program  concerns 
the  preparation  of  a plan  of  transportation  which  considers  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  and  which  comprehends  all  modes  of  transportation 
(rail,  air,  highway,  water  and  pipeline)  and  relates  them  to  one 
another  and  to  future  land  use  needs.  Many  of  the  elements  of  such 
a plan  are  at  hand.  The  Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study  was 
completed  in  1962,  and  a plan  of  future  expressway  development 
became  available  for  Cook  County  and  parts  of  three  other  counties. 
Also  completed  was  a useful  study  prepared  for  the  Chicago  Transit 
Authority  and  the  Chicago  & North  Western  Railway,  of  alternative 
highway  and  rail  combinations  in  the  metropolitan  area’s  “Northwest 
Corridor.” 

The  Mayor  of  Chicago  has  aptly  pointed  out  that  the  pressing 
metropolitan  transportation  need  is  not  for  further  data,  of  which 
there  is  a good  and  growing  supply,  but  for  a unified  plan  of  transpor- 
tation for  Chicago  and  the  metropolitan  area.  A major  objective  of 
metropolitan  planning  is  to  secure  the  preparation  of  such  a plan, 
through  the  cooperation  of  all  Northeastern  Illinois  governments  and 
transportation  agencies  concerned. 


OTHER  1963  OBJECTIVES 

If  finances  permit  it,  research  projects  under  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  Program  will  start  in  1963,  including  studies  of  land  use,  gov- 
ernmental costs  and  revenues,  school  locations  and  needs,  and  other 
factors  in  metropolitan  growth.  In  addition,  a number  of  other  objec- 
tives have  been  specified  in  the  1963  work  program,  including  the 
following: 


Open  Space  Pact.  An  important  goal  for  1963  is  an  inter- 
county agreement  on  the  acquisition  of  open  space  for  recreation  pur- 
poses, based  on  the  Planning  Commission’s  recent  statement  of  open 
space  policies  for  the  metropolitan  area. 
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Local  Planning  Assistance.  A series  of  local  planning  guides 
and  manuals  is  to  be  published,  and  if  funds  are  obtained  planning 
assistance  to  local  governments  will  be  further  expanded,  with  emphasis 
on  aiding  municipalities  in  preparing  for  planning  and  resolving  inter- 
community problems  through  cooperative  study. 

Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal.  The  Northeastern 
Illinois  Water  Resources  Study  is  to  be  completed  and  a report  pre- 
pared, with  recommendations  to  local  governments  for  improved  use 
and  management  of  water  resources. 

Flood  Damage  Reduction.  Nine  more  flood  hazard  maps 
are  to  be  completed  and  issued  to  local  governments  in  1963.  Addi- 
tional publications  will  be  prepared  on  the  use  of  the  maps  in  planning 
to  reduce  flood  damage.  The  experimental  flood  forecasting  service  is 
to  be  continued  and  its  coverage  extended. 

Population  and  Housing.  A report  on  the  Commission’s 
study  of  future  population  and  housing  trends  will  be  published  for 
general  distribution.  Also  budgeted  for  is  an  estimate  of  current  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolitan  area  and  its  communities. 

Refuse  Disposal.  A technical  report  on  refuse  disposal  needs 
and  practices  will  be  published,  and  a program  of  technical  advice  will 
be  undertaken  to  help  local  governments  in  acting  on  the  study’s 
recommendations. 

Air  Pollution.  The  Planning  Commission  will  assist  the  metro- 
politan Air  Pollution  Control  Board  in  initiating  a two-year  study 
aimed  at  a policy  and  plan  for  reducing  air  pollution. 

Civil  Defense.  The  Commission  will  work  with  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  local  governments  in  developing  a civil  defense  plan  for  the 
metropolitan  area. 


BASIS  OF  1963  BUDGET 

By  the  nature  of  its  financing — which  depends  on  voluntary  sup- 
port— the  Planning  Commission’s  annual  budgets  are  necessarily  budg- 
etary goals;  fulfillment  of  the  work  program  depends  on  a favorable 
response  to  the  Commission’s  requests. 
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For  1963,  the  Planning  Commission  is  seeking  revenues  totaling 
$550,000  to  meet  a budgetary  goal,  for  the  year,  of  $521,350.  Requests 
to  state  and  local  governments  are  as  follows: 


State  of  Illinois $100,000 

Cook  County  100,000 

DuPage  County 10,000 

Kane  County 8,000 

Lake  County  10,000 

McHenry  County 5,000 

Will  County 8,000 

City  of  Chicago 50,000 

245  suburban  municipalities 25,000 


The  1963  budget  is  also  based  on  three  special-project  grants: 
(1)  a Federal  planning  assistance  grant  of  $102,000  for  the  second 
year  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Water  Resources  Study;  (2)  a pro- 
posed grant  of  $30,000  in  federal  funds  and  $15,000  in  foundation  sup- 
port for  a special  local  planning  assistance  program,  and  (3)  a pro- 
posed federal  planning  assistance  grant  of  $50,000  for  initial  work  on 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  Program. 

Other  anticipated  revenues  for  1963  include  $30,000  from  private 
sources  and  $7,000  from  two  publications  programs. 
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The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  composed  of 
19  Commissioners,  eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Illinois,  five  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  one  each  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  governing  boards  of  the  six  metropolitan  counties  (see  inside 
front  cover).  Regular  meetings  of  the  Commission  are  held  at  2:00 
p.m.  on  the  third  Thursday  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  each 
year,  and  special  meetings  are  held  on  call  of  the  president  or  of  any 
four  Commissioners. 

Three  appointments  to  the  Commission  were  made,  for  four-year 
terms,  effective  October  1,  1962.  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Poliak,  of  Highland 
Park,  was  appointed  to  the  Planning  Commission  by  Governor  Otto 
Kerner,  succeeding  Paul  E.  Bertram  of  Crystal  Lake.  Chester  R.  Davis, 
a gubernatorial  appointee,  was  reappointed,  and  Frederick  T.  Aschman 
was  reappointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago. 

An  election  of  officers  was  held  on  November  27.  Re-elected  for 
1963  were:  Chester  R.  Davis,  president;  David  R.  Joslyn,  vice  presi- 
dent; Frederick  T.  Aschman,  secretary,  and  James  C.  Downs  Jr., 
treasurer. 

To  assist  it  in  developing  planning  policies  and  programs,  the 
Planning  Commission  has  established  standing  committees  on  Admin- 
istration, Inter-Governmental  Relations,  and  Planning.  Each  Commis- 
sioner is  appointed  to  serve  on  at  least  one  of  these  committees,  and 
the  president  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  each. 

In  1962,  John  W.  Baird  was  appointed  to  succeed  Frederick  T. 
Aschman  as  chairman  of  the  Planning  Committee.  James  C.  Downs 
Jr.  and  Howard  F.  Peckworth  were  reappointed  as  chairmen,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Administration  Committee  and  the  Inter-Governmental 
Relations  Committee. 

In  April,  an  executive  committee  was  established,  composed  of  the 
Commission  officers  and  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees, 
with  the  president  serving  as  chairman.  The  Executive  Committee  is 
empowered  to  consider  and  advise  the  executive  director  on  appro- 
priate action  on  policy  and  program,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Planning  Commission  at  its  next  regular  or  special  meeting. 

As  required,  special  committees  may  be  set  up  within  the  Com- 
mission. At  the  end  of  1962,  a Special  Committee  on  Legislation  was 
established,  under  the  chairmanship  of  David  R.  Joslyn,  to  work  with 
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local  governments  and  other  organizations  in  developing  legislative 
proposals  on  planning  matters  for  consideration  by  the  1963  Illinois 
General  Assembly.  The  proposed  legislation  will  be  presented  to  the 
Randolph  Commission  (Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Local 
Governmental  Services  Commission),  and  through  it  to  the  legislature. 


Technical  To  secure  the  advice  of  leading  specialists  on  matters  of  consider-  \ 

Advisory  able  technical  complexity,  the  Commission  appointed  two  technical 
Committees  advisory  committees  in  1959 — an  Advisory  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol and  Drainage  and  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Supply  and 
Waste  Disposal.  On  the  committees  are  many  of  Chicago’s,  and  the 
nation’s,  leading  authorities  on  environmental  engineering  problems. 

In  1962,  both  Technical  Advisory  Committees  met  frequently, 
initiated  a number  of  proposals  for  Commission  action  and  provided 
valuable  technical  assistance  to  both  Commission  and  staff.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Flood  Control  and  Drainage,  which  helped  initiate 
the  Northeastern  Illinois  Flood  Hazard  Mapping  Program,  continued 
to  advise  on  that  project  and  on  the  experimental  flood  forecasting 
project.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Supply  and  Waste  Dis- 
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posal  did  important  work  in  the  Commission’s  study  of  refuse  disposal 
needs  and  practices.  Both  committees  provided  valuable  service  in  the 
initiation  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Water  Resources  Study. 

During  the  year,  Harold  B.  Gotaas,  Dean  of  Engineering,  North- 
western University  Technological  Institute,  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Supply  and  Waste 
Disposal.  He  succeeded  John  A.  Logan,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
university’s  Civil  Engineering  Department,  and  now  president  of  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

STAFF 

The  Commission  is  served  by  a small  technically  trained  staff 
headed  by  Paul  Oppermann,  Executive  Director.  A past  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  Mr.  Oppermann  was  Director  of 
Planning  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Commission  staff  in  1958. 

At  the  start  of  1962,  the  Commission  staff  consisted  of  20  full- 
time employes,  including  administrative,  technical,  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel. This  was  gradually  increased  to  25  employes  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  as  a special  team  was  assembled  for  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Water  Resources  Study. 

The  staff  is  organized  in  four  operational  divisions  (see  chart), 
each  reporting  to  the  Executive  Director,  who  is  responsible  for  gen- 
eral administration.  Principal  staff  members  are: 

Paul  Oppermann,  Executive  Director 
Robert  G.  Ducharme,  Assistant  Director 
Howard  Olson,  Staff  Consultant 
W.  Raymond  Mills,  Research  Officer 
Thompson  A.  Dyke,  Local  Planning  Officer 
John  R.  Sheaffer,  Resource  Planning  Officer 
L.  S.  Botts,  Information  Officer 

The  Planning  Commission  maintains  a well-equipped  headquarters 
in  Room  1000,  72  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  One  of  the  most  com- 
plete planning  libraries  in  the  Midwest  is  located  there.  Commission 
and  staff  activities  are  centered  there,  and  during  1962  a growing 
number  of  other  organizations,  both  public  and  private,  made  use  of 
the  offices  as  a meeting  place  and  for  planning  study  and  consultation. 
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TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


Advisory 
Committee 
on  Flood 
Control 
and  Drainage 


Gilbert  F.  White,  Chairman — 
on  temporary  leave 
Dept,  of  Geography 
University  of  Chicago 

Clint  J.  Keifer,  Acting  Chairman 
Engineer  of  Sewer  Hydraulics 
City  of  Chicago 

William  J.  Bauer 

Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago 

Ralph  G.  Berk 

Consoer,  Townsend  & Associates, 
Chicago 

O.  B.  Dold 

Du  Page  County  Superintendent 
of  Highways 

Allison  Dunham 
Law  School 
University  of  Chicago 

C.  N.  Dunlap 

Assistant  Chief  Engineer, 

Cook  County  Forest  Preserve 
District 


William  Lynch 

Assistant  Chief  Engineer, 

Cook  County  Highway  Dept. 

Charles  D.  Mitchell 

District  Engineer, 

Illinois  Division  of  Waterways 

William  D.  Mitchell 

District  Engineer, 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

William  J.  Santina 
Assistant  Chief,  Engineering 
Division,  U.  S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers 

Richard  Thacker 
Thacker  Engineering  Co., 
Waukegan 

Robert  R.  Williams 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago 


Advisory 
Committee 
on  Water  Supply 
and  Waste  Disposal 


Harold  B.  Gotaas,  Chairman 
Dean  of  Engineering, 
Northwestern  University 
Technological  Institute 

William  C.  Ackermann 
Chief,  Illinois  State 
Water  Survey  Division 

Louis  Ancel 
Attorney,  Chicago 
Norval  E.  Anderson 
Asst.  Chief  Engineer, 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago 

Raymond  E.  Anderson 
Manager,  North  Shore  Sanitary 
District 

Arthur  W.  Consoer 

Consoer,  Townsend  & Associates 

Chicago 

D.  W.  Evans 

Regional  Engineer, 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

Dr.  John  W.  Frye 

Chief,  Illinois  State  Geological 

Survey  Division 

Carl  L.  Gardner 

Carl  L.  Gardner  & Associates, 

Chicago 


A.  H.  Gent 

Chief  Engineer, 

Illinois  Inspection  Bureau 
Samuel  Greeley 
Greeley  & Hanson, 

Chicago 

Robert  Hirshfield 

Staff  Engineer, 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

James  W.  Jardine 
Commissioner,  Dept,  of 
Waters  and  Sewers, 

City  of  Chicago 

Benn  J.  Leland 
Engineer,  Illinois  State  Sanitary 
Water  Board,  Chicago 
J.  E.  Meers 

Superintendent,  Sanitary  District 
of  Bloom  Township 
Orville  L.  Meyer 
Webster  Meyer  & Associates 
John  W.  Towne 
Engineer  of  Sewer  Design, 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago 
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Financing  in  1962 


Under  its  enabling  act  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Com- 
mission has  no  fixed  source  of  income.  Instead,  it  depends  on  volun- 
tary appropriations  and  contributions  in  response  to  requests  submitted 
annually  to  governments  at  all  levels,  and  to  private  individuals,  cor- 
porations, and  foundations. 

As  the  auditor’s  report  shows,  Planning  Commission  funds  for 
1962  were  of  two  main  kinds.  General  support  came  largely  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  the  six  metropolitan  counties,  the  City  of  Chicago, 
and  a group  of  41  private  organizations.  A second  major  source  was 
the  U.  S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  which  appropriated 
$100,000  as  the  federal  share  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Water  Resources  Study  and  $7,000  as  the  federal  share  in  a 
project  for  preparing  planning  handbooks  and  guides  for  local  gov- 
ernments. Lesser  (though  growing)  amounts  came  from  the  suburban 
municipalities  and  from  the  sale  of  publications.  The  Commission 
received  $28,875  from  the  six  counties  and  the  City  of  Chicago  for  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Flood  Hazard  Mapping  Project  and  transmitted 
it  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  as  the  local  share  in  financing  the 
project  in  1962. 


Municipal 

Appropriations 


Budget  and 
Income,  1962 


Under  the  Commission’s  charter,  the  governments  of  the  metro- 
politan area  are  authorized  to  appropriate  funds  for  metropolitan 
planning,  and  the  Commission  is  directed  annually  to  suggest  to  each 
local  government  an  appropriation  which  it  considers  as  “fair  and 
equitable.”  Response  to  these  requests  is  growing,  and  in  1962,  95 
municipalities  made  appropriations  to  the  Commission.  This  compares 
with  62  such  appropriations  in  1961,  and  41  municipal  appropriations 
in  1960.  (See  table.  Page  28.)  The  share  of  total  Commission  funds 
appropriated  by  municipalities  other  than  the  City  of  Chicago  declined 
during  the  year,  however — from  4 per  cent  in  1961  to  3.4  per  cent 
in  1962.  This  fact  had  its  bearing  on  the  Commission’s  decision  to 
seek  an  increased  rate  of  local  government  support  for  1963. 

Due  to  the  voluntary  and  short  term  nature  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission’s support,  the  agency’s  annual  budgets  must  be  seen  as,  in 
fact,  budgetary  goals.  The  budget  adopted  for  1962  totaled  $350,000, 
an  amount  approximately  $30,000  more  than  was  actually  received  dur- 
ing the  year,  setting  apart  the  Flood  Hazard  Mapping  Project  funds. 
In  1961,  the  Planning  Commission  sought  unsuccessfully  to  obtain 
in  the  Illinois  legislature  a more  stable  base  of  public  finance.  It  will 
continue  to  seek  support  for  this  important  improvement  in  the  1963 
General  Assembly. 
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auditor’s 

opinion 


Arthur  Andersen  & Go. 

120  South  La.Sa.ixe  Street 
Chicago  3 

January  14,  1963 


To  the  Commissioners, 

Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission: 

We  have  examined  the  statement  of  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING 
COMMISSION  as  of  December  31,  1962.  Our  examination  was  made  in 

1 

accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly' 

j 

included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing 
procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statement  presents  fairly 
the  cash  balance  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area 

1 

Planning  Commission  as  of  December  31,  1962,  and  the  cash  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  year  then  ended. 

Very  truly  yours. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1962 


RECEIPTS: 

State  of  Illinois  

Cook  County  

DuPage  County  

Kane  County  

Lake  County  

McHenry  County  

Will  County  

City  of  Chicago  

Municipalities  (other  than  City  of  Chicago)  

Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  

Corporations  and  charitable  organizations  

Funds  received  for  flood  hazard  mapping 

Sale  of  NIMAPC  Publications  

Interest  income  

Other  income  

Total  receipts  

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Salaries — 

Current  

Deferred  (Note  1)  

Fringe  benefits  

Travel 

Rent  and  light  

Office  supplies  

Outside  personnel  fees  

Telephone  and  telegraph  

Printing  and  stationery  

Insurance  

Automobile  expense  

Office  maintenance  

Other  operating  expense  

Office  furniture,  equipment  and  leasehold  improvements  . . . 
Flood  hazard  mapping  

Total  disbursements  

EXCESS  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  OVER  DISBURSEMENTS 

CASH  BALANCE,  DECEMBER  31,  1961  

CASH  BALANCE,  DECEMBER  31,  1962  


REPRESENTED  BY: 

Funds  restricted  under  contracts  with 

Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency $46,884.77 

Funds  for  general  use  of  Commission 1,679.15 


$48,563.92 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of  this  statement. 


$ 60,573.93 

47.500.00 

5.000. 00 

4.000. 00 

5.000. 00 
2,500.00 

4.000. 00 
40,000.00 

11.355.00 
107,000.00 

30.700.00 

28.875.00 
3,085.78 

602.21 

10.20 


$350,202.12 


$198,380.79 

5,018.40 

1,861.83 

8,717.14 

21,240.44 

4,068.08 

23,361.06 

3,399.81 

12,361.78 

994.33 

1,135.01 

1,262.69 

4,308.78 

1,519.30 

28,875.00 


$316,504.44 


$ 33,697.68 
14,866.24 


$ 48,563.92 


NOTES  TO 
CASH  RECEIPTS 
AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
STATEMENT 
DECEMBER  31, 1962 


(1)  Under  the  terms  of  an  employment  agreement  with  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Commission,  the  Commission  is  contingently  obligated 
to  pay  the  Executive  Director,  upon  his  death  or  retirement,  the 
amount  of  $5,018  per  year  for  a period  equal  to  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment by  the  Commission.  This  contingent  liability  amounted  to 
$23,837.40  at  December  31,  1962,  and  assets  that  have  been  voluntarily 
segregated  as  of  December  31,  1962,  to  cover  this  contingent  liability 
are  as  follows: 


Cash  in  bank  $ 1,814.25 

U.  S.  Government  bonds,  at  cost  (market  value, 

$22,323;  maturity  value,  $24,000)  22,023.15 


$23,837.40 


(2)  There  were  no  material  amounts  due  to  or  payable  by  the  Com- 
mission at  December  31,  1962,  except  for  the  following: 

(a)  $9,099.30  due  the  Commission  under  an  appropriation  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  which  expires  June  30,  1963. 

(b)  $112,500  due  the  Commission  under  grants  from  the  Federal 
Government  under  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  The 
Commission  has  entered  into  contracts  with  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  to  prepare  a planning  guide  for  use  and 
preservation  of  open  space  in  northeastern  Illinois  (Contract  P-23), 
to  prepare  a study  of  water  resources  management  for  north- 
eastern Illinois  (P-40)  and  to  prepare  various  pamphlets  covering 
metropolitan  planning  (P-52).  The  resources  that  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission  are  committed  to  devote  to  these 
projects,  together  with  the  total  expenditures  to  date  and  the 
unremitted  portion  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency’s 
grants  are  summarized  below: 


Contract 


P-23 

P-40 

P-52 

Total 

Commitments  under 
grant — 

NIMAPC  .... 
H.H.F.A 

$20,250 

20,000 

$ 21,000 
202,000 

$ 7,000 
14,000 

$ 48,250 
236,000 

$40,250 

$223,000 

$21,000 

$284,250 

Expenditures  charged 
to  project — 

1962  

1961  

1960  

$ 9,059 
23,935 
7,227 

$ 68,563 

$ 3,037 

$ 80,659 
23,935 
7,227 

$40,221 

$ 68,563 

$ 3,037 

$111,821 

H.H.F.A.  payments 
under  grants — 

1962  

1961  

1960  

9^500 

7,000 

$100,000 

$ 7,000 

$107,000 

9,500 

7,000 

$16,500 

$100,000 

$ 7,000 

$123,500 

H.H.F.A.  unremitted 
portions  

$ 3,500 

$102,000 

$ 7,000 

$112,500 
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The  maximum  liability  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
is  limited  to  the  lower  of  its  commitments  under  the  grants  or  to 
50%  of  the  costs  incurred  on  Contract  P-23  and  67%  of  the  costs 
incurred  on  contracts  P-40  and  P-52. 

In  addition  to  the  commitments  on  Contract  P-40  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  State  of 
Illinois  is  committed  to  perform  services  having  an  estimated 
value  of  $80,000. 

(c)  Approximately  $17,000  is  payable  by  the  Commission  for  goods 
and  services  purchased  prior  to  December  31,  1962. 
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MUNICIPAL  SUPPORTERS— 1962 

The  following  municipalities  appropriated  funds  to  the  North- 
eastern Illinois  Planning  Commission  in  1962: 


Addison 

Marengo 

Alsip 

Markham 

Bartlett 

Maple  Park 

Barrington 

Maywood 

Batavia 

Midlothian 

Bensenville 

Monee 

Broadview 

Morton  Grove 

Carol  Stream 

Mount  Prospect 

Chicago 

N iles 

Clarendon  Hills 

Northbrook 

Country  Club  Hills 

Northfield 

Crete 

Oak  Forest 

Crystal  Lake 

Oak  Lawn 

Deer  Park 

Oak  Park 

Des  Plaines 

Olympia  Fields 

Downers  Grove 

Palatine 

East  Dundee 

Palos  Heights 

East  Hazelcrest 

Palos  Hills 

Elgin 

Palos  Park 

Elk  Grove 

Park  Forest 

Elmhurst 

Park  Ridge 

Evanston 

Phoenix 

Flossmoor 

Plainfield 

Fox  Lake 

Posen 

Geneva 

Richton  Park 

Glencoe 

River  Forest 

Glenview 

Riverside 

Grayslake 

Riverdale 

Hampshire 

Romeoville 

Harvard 

Roselle 

Hawthorne  Woods 

St.  Charles 

Hazelcrest 

Schaumburg 

Hebron 

Schiller  Park 

Highland  Park 

Summit 

Hinsdale 

Union 

Hometown 

Valley  View 

Homewood 

Wauconda 

Itasca 

Wayne 

Joliet 

Western  Springs 

Kenilworth 

Wheeling 

Lake  Bluff 

Wilmette 

La  Grange  Park 

Willowbrook 

Lake  Forest 

Willow  Springs 

Lakewood 

Winnetka 

Libertyville 

Wood  Dale 

Lombard 

Woodstock 

Lockport 

Worth 

Long  Grove 
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Name 

Address 

Term  Expires 
On  October  1 : 

(Appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois) 

John  W.  Baird 

Winnetka 

1965 

Chester  R.  Davis  (President) 

Wayne 

1966 

Ralph  J.  Finitzo 
"'Richard  P.  Lambert,  Jr. 

Chicago 

1964 

Summit 

1967 

Dennis  O’Harrow 

Flossmoor 

1965 

Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Poliak 

Highland  Park 

1966 

:;:Richard  F.  Babcock 

Woodstock 

1964 

"Robert  S.  Cushman 

Highland  Park 

1967 

(Appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago) 

Frederick  T.  Aschman  ( Secretary ) 

Chicago 

1966 

*Ira  J.  Bach 

Chicago 

1965 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (Treasurer) 

Chicago 

1964 

Joseph  E.  Merrion 

Chicago 

1967 

James  J.  Ryan 

Chicago 

1965 

(Appointed  by  the  Board  of  Cook  County  Commissioners) 
(To  be  appointed) 

(Appointed  by  the  Board  of  DuPage  County  Supervisors) 


*C.  LeRoy  James  Downers  Grove  1965 

(Appointed  by  the  Board  of  Kane  County  Supervisors) 

Howard  F.  Peckworth  Batavia  1965 

(Appointed  by  the  Board  of  Lake  County  Supervisors) 

*John  Quay  Long  Grove  1965 

(Appointed  by  the  Board  of  McHenry  County  Supervisors) 

David  R.  Joslyn  (Vice-President)  Woodstock  1965 

(Appointed  by  the  Board  of  Will  County  Supervisors) 

A.  J.  Kruegel  Joliet  1965 


* New  Commissioners  appointed,  terms  commencing  on  October  1,  1963. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Opperrnann,  execu- 
tive director  through  January , 1964. 
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northeastern  Illinois  metropolitan  area  planning  commission 

[2  West  Adams  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois  60603 


ANdover  3-1266 


“If  metropolitan  planning 
serves  (as  it  already  has) 
to  keep  just  one  housing 
subdivision  out  of  the  flood 
plains  . . 


March  1,  1964 

In  Brief. . . 


To  the  citizens  of  Northeastern  Illinois: 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  you  will  find  a review  of  significant  metropolitan 
planning  achievements  of  1963,  a report  on  the  financial  condition  of  this  Com- 
mission and — very  importantly — an  outline  of  our  procedure  and  progress  in  pre- 
paring a comprehensive  plan  of  land  use,  public  facilities  and  natural  resources 
development  for  the  six-county  Northeastern  Illinois  area. 

The  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission  is  a little  less  than  six  years  old. 
In  that  time,  we  have  accomplished  the  initial  task  of  describing  our  metropolitan 
population  and  economy  and  projecting  their  future  growth,  we  are  beyond  the 
half-way  point  in  analyzing  the  chief  problems  that  call  for  inter-governmental 
cooperation  based  on  metropolitan  plans  and  policies,  and  we  are  in  the  design 
phase  of  a plan  which  is  called  “comprehensive”  because  it  considers  our  area’s 
critical  urban  growth  problems  in  relation  to  one  another. 

Recently,  we  also  made  an  important  change  in  staff  direction,  the  result  of 
steps  begun  more  than  a year  ago  when  Paul  Oppermann,  our  first  executive 
director,  told  us  of  his  intention  to  join  the  planning  faculty  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  With  Mr.  Oppermann’s  strong  assistance  we  now  have, 
in  Matthew  Rockwell,  a highly  qualified  successor  with  the  advantage  of  nearly 
a year’s  experience  on  the  Planning  Commission  staff. 

While  I hope  you  will  give  our  program  for  completing  a metropolitan  plan 
your  close  attention,  I urge  you  to  give  at  least  equal  attention  to  the  practical 
ways  in  which  this  Commission’s  research  findings,  technical  assistance,  policy 
guidance,  and  coordination  of  inter- governmental  projects  have  been  serving  the 
governments  of  our  area  today  and  yesterday,  as  well  as  tomorrow. 

Local  governments  need  help  now — on  flooding,  open  space,  water  supply, 
refuse  disposal,  and  other  problems — and  it  has  been  the  Commission’s  policy  to 
provide  that  help  as  we  proceed  toward  a comprehensive  plan  which  we  expect 
to  be  the  most  helpful  of  all.  If  metropolitan  planning  serves  (as  it  already  has) 
to  keep  just  one  housing  subdivision  out  of  the  flood  plains,  the  saving  to  tax- 
payers will  be  more  than  equal  the  Planning  Commission’s  budget  for  the  coming 
year. 

Let  me  close  with  our  thanks  to  our  many  supporters,  and  particularly  to 
those  communities  which  responded  so  heartily  to  last  year’s  request  for  an  in- 
creased appropriation.  Response  of  this  kind  is  a test  of  the  usefulness  of  metro- 
politan planning  as  well  as  its  promise. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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“ The  basic  aim  of  metro- 
politan planning  is  not  the 
creation  of  a super-agency 
but  rather  the  cooperation 
of  hundreds  of  local  gov- 
ernments . . 

Richard  J.  Daley 
Mayor  of  Chicago 


Preparing  for  Growth 


• disorderly  land  use 

• disappearing  open  space 

• inadequate  transportation 


• flood  damage 

• pollution 

• water  supply  problems 


Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Act 
of 
1957 


It  was  to  help  solve  these  increasingly  critical  growth  prob- 
lems in  one  of  the  world’s  largest  metropolitan  areas  that  the 
Illinois  legislature  in  1957  established  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission  in  1957.  Northeastern 
Illinois — the  metropolitan  area  of  Chicago — comprises  the  coun- 
ties of  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane,  Lake,  McHenry  and  Will  and  con- 
tains 3,714  square  miles,  6,450,000  people,  some  250  municipalities 
and  nearly  a thousand  governments  in  all. 


Recent  growth  in  Northeastern  Illinois  has  tended  to  follow 
the  automobile  and  the  popular  desire  for  more  living  space.  The 
result  has  been  a continuing  outward  expansion  that  has  carried 
urban  development  across  city  and  county  lines,  has  created  scores 
of  new  communities  and,  by  1980,  is  expected  to  increase  the  “built 
up”  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area  by  450  square  miles — twice 
the  area  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  Also  by  1980  there  is  expected  to 
be  close  to  1.5  million  more  people  in  the  metropolitan  area. 


The  Metropolitan  To  Northeastern  Illinois  officials  and  citizens  who  struggled 

Planning  Concept  with  urban  growth  problems  in  the  1950’s,  it  became  clear  that 
they  could  not  be  solved  by  the  local  community  alone.  Also 
needed  was  a body  of  metropolitan  area  policies  and  plans  within 
which  the  hundreds  of  governments  could  cooperate  to  provide  the 
variety  of  facilities — from  expressways  to  sewer  lines  to  forest 
preserves — which  a metropolitan  area  must  have  if  it  is  to  prosper. 


It  was  to  meet  this  need — as  a service  to  “units  of  govern- 
ment” in  Northeastern  Illinois — that  the  Metropolitan  Area  Plan- 
ning Commission  was  established.  Organized  in  1958,  it  completed 
its  fifth  year  of  operation  in  April,  1963. 
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Advisory  Role 


PLANNING  COMMISSION  FUNCTIONS 

Planning,  coordination,  and  local  assistance  are  the  tasks  of 
the  Planning  Commission — to  achieve  a better  environment  in 
Northeastern  Illinois  by  devising  and  maintaining  a procedure 
for  cooperative  development,  and  by  assisting  the  local  govern- 
ments in  acting  upon  it. 

Specifically,  the  Commission’s  enabling  act  assigns  it  to: 

1.  prepare  and  recommend  to  units  of  government  general- 
ized metropolitan  plans  and  policies; 

2.  seek  to  coordinate  plans  and  projects  of  the  various  gov- 
ernments in  the  interests  of  metropolitan-wide  objectives,  and 

3.  strengthen  local  planning  efforts  by  providing  technical 
advice  and  guidance. 

The  enabling  act  also  specifies  areas  of  concern  for  metropoli- 
tan planning.  The  Commission’s  plans  and  policies  are  stated  to 
include  plans  for  land  use,  transportation,  water  supply,  drainage 
and  sanitation,  improved  urban  esthetics  and  civic  design,  and 
schools,  parks  and  other  public  facilities  and  services — “particu- 
larly where  the  joint  actions  of  two  or  more  units  of  government 
are  necessary  or  desirable.” 

To  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions,  key  provisions  in  the 
Commission’s  charter  empower  it  to: 

Conduct  research  required  for  planning  in  the  six-county  area; 

Review  plans  and  projects  of  governmental  units  within  the 
area  and  advise  on  their  relationships  to  other  plans  and  projects; 

Prepare  and  adopt  (after  public  hearings)  comprehensive 
plans  and  policies  for  the  metropolitan  area; 

Prepare  and  make  available  to  local  governments  standards 
for  zoning,  building  and  subdivision  control  ordinances  and  other 
planning  regulations; 

Recommend  methods  of  establishing  capital  improvement 
programs,  budgets  and  construction  priorities. 

A COOPERATIVE  APPROACH 

Unlike  the  governments  it  serves,  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission  has  no  executive  powers.  It  is  an  advisory 
agency  whose  plans  and  policies  are  “recommended  to  units  of 
government”  and  considered  on  their  merits  as  instruments  for 
meeting  public  needs. 

A critical  question  for  the  modern  metropolitan  area  is  how 
the  dozens  or  hundreds  of  separate  political  units  within  its  bound- 
aries can  solve  large-scale  problems  while  retaining  their  own 
powers  and  identities.  In  Northeastern  Illinois,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  two-fold.  It  involves: 

Cooperation 

on  the  part  of  local  governments,  aided  by 

planning  and  coordination. 

by  an  advisory  metropolitan  planning  agency. 
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“At  the  metropolitan  level 
we  are  faced  with  problems 
which  move  — with  the  flow 
of  water  and  air,  of  traffic, 
of  population  and  jobs  . . 

Paul  Oppermann 


Toward  a Comprehensive  Plan 


• research 

• design 

• implementation,  or  ‘putting  it  to  work’ 

These  are  the  phases  in  preparing  and  “establishing”  a com- 
prehensive metropolitan  area  plan — the  primary  function  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission.  As  the  chart  opposite 
shows,  the  phases  are  largely  concurrent:  as  the  Planning  Com- 
mission has  analyzed  metropolitan  growth  problems  it  has  also,  as 
part  of  the  planning  process,  assisted  local  governments  in  putting 
its  data  and  recommendations  to  work  in  their  own  plans  and 
programs. 

The  In  November,  1962,  the  Planning  Commission  adopted  a pro- 

Plan  Completion  gram  for  bringing  the  comprehensive  plan  to  completion  as  a uni- 
Program  hed  document  within  five  years — largely  through  concentration  on 
the  design  phase  of  the  planning  process.  Though  an  enlarged 
1963  budget  adopted  for  this  purpose  was  not  realized,  the 
Commission  was  able  to  begin,  on  September  1,  a short  term 
project  for 

( 1 ) completing  the  basic  research  needed  for  the  comprehen- 
sive plan,  and 

(2)  preparing  alternative  metropolitan  development  pat- 
terns, or  designs,  to  be  proposed  to  local  governments  as 
“goals  for  growth.” 

Essentially,  the  new  Comprehensive  Plan  Completion  Pro- 
gram is  a cooperative  procedure  out  of  which  public  choices  will 
be  made  which  (a)  meet  physical  development  needs  and  (b)  at 
the  same  time  satisfy  public  objectives  expressed  through  local 
governments.  The  product  of  the  program  is  to  be  a plan  of  land 
use,  transportation,  and  natural  resource  development  in  which 
solutions  to  urban  growth  problems  are  set  in  relation  to  one 
another — so  that,  for  example,  future  industrial  growth  or  trans- 
portation development  consider  water  supply  and  sanitation 
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needs,  instead  of  aggravating  them.  Out  of  the  Plan  Completion 
Program,  also,  is  to  come  a strategy  for  implementing  the  plan — - 
putting  it  to  work  through  local  governments.  The  plan  has  been 
described,  in  fact,  as  “a  flexible  format  for  cooperative  planning 
and  action  by  local  governments.” 


PHASES  OF  THE  PLAN  PROGRAM 

Preparation  of  the  metropolitan  plan  is  a three-phase  process 
designed  to  raise  and  answer  these  questions: 

What  are  our  physical  needs  for  the  future ? 

What  are  our  development  alternatives ? 

Which  do  we  choose  as  a goal  for  future  growth ? 

How  can  we  act  to  attain  it? 

In  the  first,  research  phase — now  largely  completed — the 
Planning  Commission  is  estimating  the  land,  water  and  public 
facilities  needs  of  1980  and  developing  strategies  for  solving  criti- 
cal functional  problems,  such  as  flooding,  air  and  water  pollution, 
traffic  congestion  and  cost,  disappearing  open  space,  etc. 

In  Phase  Two,  now  underway,  these  future  needs  are  being 
set  in  relation  to  one  another  in  alternative  development  proposals, 
each  proposal  to  be  analyzed  as  to  how  well  and  economically  it 
solves  urban  growth  problems  and  serves  public  goals.  As  a vital 
part  of  the  “Goals  for  Growth”  project,  (see  Page  9),  these  al- 
ternatives will  be  presented  to  local  governments  for  continual 
review  and  guidance  as  to  public  goals  and  choices.  Based  on  this 
review  process,  the  comprehensive  plan  will  be  completed,  con- 
ceived both  as  a unified  goal  for  future  growth  and  a design  for 
reaching  it. 

The  implementation  phase — putting  metropolitan  planning  to 
work  locally — is  also  well  underway,  through  the  Planning  Com- 
mission’s programs  of  technical  advice  and  planning  assistance, 
its  publications,  its  coordinative  role  in  the  inter-county  open 
space  planning  agreement  and  other  cooperative  projects.  These 
efforts  will  continue  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  during  the 
period  of  the  Plan  Completion  Program.  Afterward,  assistance  in 
putting  the  plan  into  practice  can  be  expected  to  be  the  major 
business  of  the  Planning  Commission. 
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1963  HIGHLIGHTS 

• 7 new  flood  hazard  maps 

• Policies  on  Flood  Control  and  Refuse 
Disposal 

• Technical  Report  on  Refuse  Disposal 

• Inter-County  Open  Space  Agreement 

• 1963  Population  Estimates 

• Planning  Assistance  for  Inter-Community 
Councils 

• Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Conference 


Metropolitan  Area 


Planning: 


1963-1964 


plan  design  and  research 

GOALS  FOR  GROWTH 

What  are  our  goals  for  future  growth?  Shall  we  cluster,  string 
out,  spread  out  all  over?  What  are  the  costs  and  benefits  of  each 
alternative? 

One  of  the  Planning  Commission’s  two  major  projects  of 
1963  and  1964  is  designed  to  answer  those  questions  as  a major 
step  in  the  plan  preparation  procedure  outlined  on  Page  7. 

Started  September  1,  the  one-year  $222,000  project  is  a re- 
search as  well  as  a design  project,  aimed  at  providing  much  of  the 
data  still  needed  for  formulating  useful  development  choices. 
Included  in  it  are  metropolitan-wide  surveys  of 

( 1 ) projected  expenditures  by  local  governments  for  capital 
improvements, 

(2)  recent  land  use  changes, 

( 3 ) recent  changes  in  industrial  locations, 

( 4 ) housing  quantity  and  quality, 

( 5 ) growth  and  obsolescence  in  suburban  commercial  de- 
velopment, and 

(6)  the  sanitary  sewer  network  in  the  six-county  area. 

A basic  report  issued  in  1963  provided  1963  population  esti- 
mates and  1960-1963  growth  rates  for  all  counties,  municipalities 
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1963 

Population 

Estimates 


and  townships  in  the  metropolitan  Area.  A projection  of  popula- 
tion to  1980,  completed  in  1962,  was  revised  during  the  year  and 
expanded  to  include  projections  of  future  income  and  housing  con- 
struction. The  two  studies  were  put  to  immediate  use  as  “building 
blocks”  in  the  comprehensive  plan  program. 


PROGRESS:  The  “Goals  for  Growth’’  design  project  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  the  fall  of  1964.  At  the  end  of  1963  all  the  studies  were 
underway,  aerial  mapping  was  in  progress  for  the  land  use  survey,  a 
composite  zoning  map  for  the  metropolitan  area  was  being  assembled, 
and  a number  of  alternative  development  patterns  were  being  studied 
in  a one-county  test  of  the  design  project.  Publication  of  the  basic 
“Population  and  Housing  in  1980“  projection,  deferred  in  1963  for 
budgetary  reasons,  was  rescheduled  for  early  1964. 


One-county  test  of  “Goals  for  Growth”  project  shows  urban  development 
as  it  is  and  as  it  might  become  by  1980  if  trends  of  the  1950’s  continued 
unchecked.  Proposing  alternatives  to  this  pattern  is  a task  of  the  project. 

TRANSPORTATION 

As  a critical  problem  itself,  and  as  a factor  which  heavily 
affects  other  problems,  transportation  will  figure  importantly  in 
the  development  alternatives  being  designed  by  the  Planning  Com- 
mission. Though  no  area-wide  transportation  policy  exists  at 
present,  the  Commission  met  frequently  during  1963  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Area  Transporta- 
tion Study,  and  county,  state  and  federal  highway  agencies  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  course  for  acting  upon  valid  transportation 
alternatives. 

‘Crossroads'  ‘Crossroads,’  a test  design  to  suggest  uses  for  lands  trapped 

Design  within  the  Tri-State  Toll  Road-Congress  Expressway  intersection, 
was  displayed  by  the  Commission  at  the  1963  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Conference.  It  was  the  first  of  a number  of  demonstra- 
tion designs  expected  to  be  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 


natural  resource  studies 


Refuse 

Disposal 

Policies 


A STRATEGY  FOR  WATER 
RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

The  second  major  metropolitan  planning  project  of  1963 
was  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Water  Resources  Study,  a coopera- 
tive project  for  measuring  the  metropolitan  water  resource,  both 
surface  and  underground,  estimating  future  demand  for  water,  and 
devising  a strategy  under  which  local  governments  can  cooperate 
in  water  resource  development  and  management.  Begun  in  1962, 
the  study  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  a large  metropolitan  area.  Par- 
ticipants with  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission  are  the 
Illinois  Geological  Survey,  the  State  Water  Survey,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

PROGRESS:  All  research  was  completed  in  1963  and  preparation  of  a 
report  was  begun,  for  general  distribution  in  the  summer  of  1964.  A 
preliminary  report  on  “Ground  Water  Pollution  Problems”  was  issued. 


AIR  POLLUTION  STUDY  PROJECTED 

Projected  for  1964  is  an  air  resource  management  study,  in  co- 
operation with  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  and  aimed  at  a “preventive”  strategy  for  minimiz- 
ing air  pollution  through  land  use  planning  and  regulation. 


HELP  ON  REFUSE  DISPOSAL 


A costly  and  menacing  impasse  in  refuse  disposal  will  be  felt 
in  most  of  the  Chicago  area  well  before  1980,  according  to  one  of 
the  major  1963  publications  of  the  Planning  Commission:  Refuse 
Disposal  Needs  and  Practices  in  Northeastern  Illinois.  Year  by 
year,  from  1960  to  1980,  the  report  matches  available  refuse  dis- 
posal space  against  the  space  needed  to  accommodate  a huge 
expected  volume  of  garbage  and  other  refuse — in  the  metropolitan 
area,  the  six  counties,  and  22  localized  sub-regions. 


An  officially  adopted  state- 
ment of  refuse  disposal  policies 
outlines  a new  approach  based  on 
modern  disposal  methods  which 
minimize  odors  and  water  pollu- 
tion effects,  and  which  permit 
facilities  to  be  located  near  the 
communities  they  serve,  with  sub- 
stantial savings  in  transportation 
costs. 

PROGRESS:  Distributed  to  local  gov- 
ernments in  1963,  the  refuse  dis- 
posal policies  and  technical  report 
were  guiding  and  stimulating  refuse 
disposal  planning  by  both  counties 
and  municipalities  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 


Refuse  disposal  needs  meas- 
ured against  capacities  in 
north  Cook  County,  as  shown 
in  new  technical  report. 
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PLANNING  TO  PREVENT  FLOOD  LOSS 


Data  on  flood  lands  subject  to  periodic  flooding  were  available 
to  nearly  a hundred  Northeastern  Illinois  communities  at  the  end 
of  1963  through  the  efforts  of  the  Northeastern  Flood  Hazard 
Mapping  Project.  Initiated  and  coordinated  by  the  Metropolitan 
Planning  Commission,  the  project  is  a joint  undertaking  of  the  six 
metropolitan  counties  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  which  is 
preparing  44  large-scale  maps  identifying  the  flood  lands  in  most 
of  Northeastern  Illinois.  A Planning  Commission  assignment  is  to 
advise  public  officials  on  use  of  the  maps  in  planning  so  that  homes 
and  other  vulnerable  developments  are  not  placed  in  the  flood 
pathways.  Due  to  widespread  interest  generated  by  the  maps,  the 
Commission’s  staff  advised  on  the  flood  prevention  aspects  of  more 
than  50  local  plans  and  projects  in  1963. 

‘ Weller  For  one  of  these  projects — along  Weller  Creek  in  northwest 

Creek’  Cook  County — the  Commission  developed  “Flood  Control  on 
Policies  Weller  Creek”,  a statement  on  planning  preventive  flood  control 
procedure  which  it  adopted  as  official  policy  and  distributed  to 
local  governments  throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

PROGRESS:  At  the  year’s  end  15  maps  covering  nearly  900  square 
miles  were  completed  and  distributed  to  local  governments  (including 
seven  in  1963).  Nine  additional  maps  are  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1964,  and  an  important  handbook  will  be  issued  on  regulation  of  flood 
plain  development  to  reduce  flood  loss. 


guidance  and  coordination 

ACTION  ON  OPEN  SPACE 

Inter-County  New  flood  hazard  maps  and  metropolitan  open  space  studies 

Open  Space  and  policies  bore  fruit  in  1963  in  extensive  local  planning  and 
Agreement  action  on  park  development  and  other  open  space  development. 

Most  significant  was  the  Commission-sponsored  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois Open  Space  Agreement,  in  which  the  counties  of  Cook,  Du- 
Page,  Kane,  Lake  and  Will  jointly  pledged  to  prepare  long-range 
forest  preserve  plans  and  acquisition  programs  based  on  Metro- 
politan Planning  Commission  open  space  policies — and  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  implement  the  plans.  Signed  in  February,  the 
new  agreement  has  been  termed — like  the  Flood  Hazard  Mapping 
Project  before  it — a “monument  to  inter-governmental  coopera- 
tion.” 

The  Commission  was  also  called  on  to  review  local  requests 
for  federal  aid  in  acquiring  land  for  parks  and  forest  preserves,  and 
eight  local  governments  received  such  grants  in  1963  after  Com- 
mission review.  Cook  County  alone  received  more  than  $3,000,000 
toward  the  purchase  of  5,400  acres  of  new  forest  preserve;  a third 
of  this  represented  extra  aid  made  available  through  its  participa- 
tion in  the  inter-county  agreement. 


PROGRESS:  At  the  end  of  the  year  four  counties  were  active  in  forest 
preserve  planning  and  acquisition,  and  the  Commission  was  advising 
more  than  two  dozen  park  districts  on  open  space  planning. 

DuPage  County  Under  contract  to  the  DuPage  County  Forest  Preserve  District,  in 

Study  1964  the  Planning  Commission  will  prepare  a long-range  forest  preserve 
location  and  acquisition  program,  in  a special  project  which  will  test  the 
applicability  of  water  resource  management  concepts. 


HELPING  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  PLAN 


‘Cars  & Jobs’ 
in 

Lake  County 


During  1963,  the  Planning  Commission  applied  its  studies 
and  policies  in  direct  technical  advice  and  planning  assistance  to 
more  than  100  governments — on  local  land  use  and  zoning  prob- 
lems, planning  organization,  refuse  disposal,  flooding,  water  supply 
problems,  park  and  open  space  needs.  A special  study  of  “Cars 
and  Jobs  in  Lake  County”  was  conducted  for  the  Lake  County 
Transportation  Study  and  a report  is  in  preparation. 


A special  program  to  help  neighboring  municipalities  co- 
operate in  planning  to  solve  mutual  problems  was  the  major  local 
planning  assistance  effort  of  1963.  The  program  concentrated  on 
Inter-Community  helping  inter-community  councils  establish  joint  planning  pro- 
Councils  grams,  and  on  making  technical  guidance  available  to  them — 
Project  largely  by  means  of  a cadre  of  municipal  planners  whose  services 
the  Commission  secured  on  a part-time  basis. 


INTERCOMMUNITY 

COUNCILS 

1.  Regional  Association 
of  South  Cook-Will 
County  Municipalities 

2.  Palos  - Orland  - Worth 
Planning  Council 

3.  West  Suburban  Village 
Officials  Association 

4.  Proviso  Municipal 
League 

5.  Leyden-Norwood  Mu- 
nicipal League 

6.  DuPage  Mayors’  and 
Managers’  Conference 

7.  Northeast  DuPage 
Municipal  Council 

8.  Bartlett  Cluster 

9.  Tri  Cities  Plan  Com- 
mission 

10.  Northwest  Municipal 
Conference 

11.  Ea stern  McHenry 
County  Plan  Associa- 
tion 

12.  North  Suburban  Coun- 
cil on  Refuse  Disposal 

13.  Ela  Area  Planning 
Board 

14.  Vernon  Area  Planning 
Board 

15.  Greater  Kaneland 
Planning  Council 

16.  Cary-Fox  River  Grove 
Council 

17.  Mokena  - Frankfort 
Council 

18.  Des  Plaines  Valley  Im- 
provement Associa- 
tion 
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McHenry  County 
Plan  Commission 


Legislative 

Actions 


Flood  Map 
Briefings 


Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Conference 


‘Municipal 
Planning 
Laboratory ’ 


An  important  planning  event  of  late  1963  was  the  creation 
of  an  official  county  plan  commission  in  McHenry  County — the 
third  such  agency  in  the  six-county  area.  The  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning Commission  promptly  provided  temporary  staff  assistance  to 
the  new  agency  and  began  helping  it  to  organize  and  plan  its 
program. 

During  the  year,  the  Planning  Commission  supported  several 
state  and  federal  legislative  measures  pertaining  to  planning  and 
regulation  in  the  Northeastern  Illinois  area.  These  included  state 
legislation  to  permit  municipalities  and  counties  to  establish  joint 
refuse  disposal  facilities  financed  by  revenue  bonds,  and  a federal 
measure  to  prohibit  the  use  of  detergents  which  cannot  be  reduced 
by  sewage  treatment  plants.  An  important  state  enactment  of  1963 
reflected  one  of  the  Commission’s  policies  on  refuse  disposal:  The 
law  requires  that  “open  dump”  refuse  disposal  sites  be  converted 
to  sanitary  landfills  or  closed. 

Working  with  the  counties,  the  Planning  Commission  also 
arranged  well-attended  flood  hazard  map  briefings  for  communities 
within  the  quadrangles  mapped  in  1963 — the  Geneva,  Libertyville, 
Palatine,  Lombard,  Wheaton,  Joliet  and  Harvey  quadrangles. 

PROGRESS:  By  the  end  of  1963,  there  were  18  inter-community  coun- 
cils functioning  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  representing  148  municipalities 
(see  maps  on  Page  13).  During  the  year,  the  Planning  Commission  ex- 
tended technical  aid  to  ten  of  the  councils  and  helped  several  to  organize. 
Local  planning  assistance  in  1964  will  continue  to  focus  on  aid  in 
cooperative  problem-solving,  working  through  the  counties  and  the  inter- 
community councils. 


‘FIVE  YEARS  OF  METROPOLITAN  PLANNING’ 

The  Commission’s  most  important  information  activity  is  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Conference  it  sponsors  annually.  At 
the  1963  Conference,  Sept.  25,  a record  500  officials  and  citizens 
gathered  from  more  than  a hundred  Northeastern  Illinois  com- 
munities to  hear  a detailed  review  of  “Five  Years  of  Metropolitan 
Planning”  and  to  take  part  in  workshops  on  specific  urban  prob- 
lems. More  than  300  of  the  Conferees  were  local  public  officials.  As 
part  of  its  review  of  metropolitan  planning  progress,  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  first  time  outlined  its  new  Plan  Completion  Program. 

In  1963  the  Planning  Commission  took  part  in  several 
educational  activities,  starting  with  a new  course  in  municipal 
planning  essentials  conducted  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
Downtown  Center  and  the  Regional  Association  of  South  Cook- 
Will  County  Municipalities.  Held  in  south  Cook  County  specifi- 
cally for  municipal  officials  there,  the  course  set  a precedent  which 
is  being  followed  by  leading  educational  institutions. 

Commission  staff  members  also  assisted  in  a planning  seminar 
conducted  by  the  Palos-Orland-Worth  Council,  and  late  in  the 
year  the  Commission  joined  the  Northwestern  University  School 
of  Law  and  the  Metropolitan  Housing  & Planning  Council  in  a 
conference  on  “Apartments  in  Suburbia”  scheduled  for  January, 
1964. 
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Publications 


Planning  seminar  sponsored  by 
Palos-Orland-Worth  Council 


The  Commission  also  continued  its  active  publications 
program.  A technical  report  was  issued  and  distributed  ( Refuse 
Disposal  Needs  and  Practices) , an  earlier  one  much  in  demand 
was  reprinted  (Open  Space  in  Northeastern  Illinois),  and  the 
first  in  a series  of  Local  Planning  Aids  and  Manuals  was  issued 
in  preliminary  form  in  September. 

Other  publications  included  Toward  Land  and  Water  for  1980 
(proceedings  of  the  1962  Planning  Conference)  and  a variety  of 
statistical  bulletins,  technical  leaflets,  policy  statements,  and  re- 
prints. Six  issues  of  the  bi-monthly  newsletter,  Planning  in  North- 
eastern Illinois,  were  circulated  to  more  than  3,500  persons,  and 
a 1962  Annual  Report  was  prepared  and  given  similar  distribution. 
Through  regular  press  releases  and  conferences,  the  Commission 
also  worked  to  keep  newspapers  and  other  news  media  informed 
of  metropolitan  planning  issues  and  progress. 

PROGRESS:  The  1964  Planning  Conference  has  been  scheduled  for 
September  28,  in  the  Pick-Congress  Hotel.  Major  publications  scheduled 
ror  1964  include  ‘‘Population  and  Housing  in  1980,”  a report  on  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Water  Resources  Study  reports  on  commercial  and 
industrial  development  and  capital  expenditures,  and  further  publications 
in  the  Local  Planning  Aids  series. 
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Appointments 

and 

Officers 


Six  New 
Members 


Standing 

Committees 


Paul  Oppermann  receives  Planning  Commission  citation 
from  President  Chester  Davis  for  his  part  in  “establishing 
metropolitan  planning  as  an  essential  service  to  local 
governments.”  Between  them  is  Matthew  Rockwell,  deputy 
director  designated  to  succeed  Oppermann  in  1964. 


Organization 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  composed 
of  19  Commissioners,  eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  five  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  one  each  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  governing  boards  of  the  six  metropolitan 
counties  (see  inside  front  cover).  Regular  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission are  held  at  2:00  p.m.  on  the  third  Thursday  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October  each  year,  and  special  meetings  are 
held  on  call  of  the  president  or  any  four  Commissioners. 

Six  new  members  were  appointed  to  the  Planning  Commission 
in  1963 — Messrs.  Babcock,  Bach,  Cushman,  James,  Lambert  and 
Quay — and  Mr.  Merrion  was  reappointed  to  a four-year  term. 

An  election  of  officers  was  held  on  October  17.  Re-elected  for 
1964  were:  Chester  R.  Davis,  president;  David  R.  Joslyn,  vice 
president;  Frederick  T.  Aschman,  secretary;  and  James  C.  Downs, 
Jr.,  treasurer. 

’ t 

To  assist  it  in  developing  planning  policies  and  programs 
the  Planning  Commission  has  established  an  Executive  Committee 
and  standing  committees  on  Administration,  Inter-Governmental 
Relations,  and  Planning.  Each  Commissioner  is  appointed  to  serve 
on  at  least  one  of  these  standing  committees,  and  the  president 
is  an  ex-officio  member  of  each.  The  Executive  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  officers  and  the  chairman  of  the  standing  committees. 

In  1963,  Robert  S.  Cushman  was  appointed  to  succeed  How- 
ard Peckworth  as  chairman  of  the  Inter-Governmental  Relations 
Committee.  John  W.  Baird  and  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  were  re- 
appointed as  chairmen,  respectively  of  the  Planning  Committee 
and  the  Administration  Committee. 

A special  committee  on  legislation  worked  with  local  govern- 
ments and  other  organizations  in  developing  proposals  on  planning 
matters  for  consideration  by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly. 
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To  secure  the  advice  of  leading  specialists  on  matters  of 
considerable  technical  complexity,  the  Commission  appointed  two 
technical  advisory  committees  in  1959 — an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Flood  Control  and  Drainage  and  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Water  Supply  and  Waste  Disposal.  On  the  committees  are  many 
of  Chicago’s,  and  the  nation’s,  leading  authorities  on  environ- 
mental engineering  problems  (see  listing,  Page  18). 

In  1963,  both  technical  advisory  committees  met  frequently, 
initiated  a number  of  proposals  for  Commission  action  and  pro- 
vided valuable  technical  assistance  to  both  Commission  and  staff. 

STAFF 

A major  action  in  progress  at  the  end  of  1963  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a new  director  of  the  Planning  Commission’s  technical 
staff. 

The  Commission’s  executive  director  from  1958  through  1963 
was  Paul  Oppermann,  who  built  the  Commission’s  staff  and  was 
its  first  staff  member.  In  October,  however,  Mr.  Oppermann  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  resign  in  January,  1964,  to  become  a 
planning  consultant  and  a faculty  member  at  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  The  move  had  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time,  and  in  anticipation,  the  Executive  Committee — with 
the  full  assistance  of  Mr.  Oppermann — surveyed  the  planning  field 
for  a qualified  successor. 

In  April,  the  Commission  secured  the  services  of  Matthew  L. 
Rockwell  as  deputy  director,  and  at  year’s  end  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee selected  him  to  succeed  Mr.  Oppermann  as  executive 
director  on  February  1,  1964,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Planning 
Commission  at  its  January  meeting.  A native  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Rockwell  has  more  than  20  years  experience  as  a planner,  much 
of  it  as  a planning  consultant  in  the  Chicago  area.  He  is  also  a 
licensed  architect  and  a professional  engineer. 

Northeastern  Illinois 

™ Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission  “ ” “ 


Executive  Dii 


Administrative  Services 

I 

Research 

Advisory  Relation  STRUCTURE  OF  ORGANIZATION 

Staff  Relation 

Staff  During  1963  the  Commission  staff  consisted  of  25  full-time 

Members  employes,  including  administrative,  technical,  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel. The  staff  is  organized  in  four  operational  divisions  ( see 
chart),  each  reporting  to  the  Executive  Director,  who  is  respon- 


I 

Physical 

Planning 


Technical  Advisory  Committee 
Flood  Control  and  Drainage 


Technical  Advisory  Committee 
” “ Water  Supply  and  Waste  Disposal 


Public  Information 


T 1 


Resources 

Local  Planning 

Planning 

Assistance 

Technical 

Advisory 

Committees 


Resignation 

of 

Paul  Oppermann 


Matthew  L.  Rockwell 
Selected 
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sible  for  general  administration.  Principal  staff  members  are: 
Robert  G.  Ducharme,  Assistant  Director 
John  K.  Cottingham,  Administrative  Officer 
Howard  Olson,  Staff  Consultant 
Thompson  A.  Dyke,  Local  Planning  Officer 
John  R.  Sheaffer,  Resources  Planning  Officer 
Lawrence  B.  Christmas,  Acting  Research  Officer 
Jac  Smit,  Physical  Planning  Officer 
L.  S.  Botts,  Information  Officer. 


TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


Advisory 
Committee 
on  Flood 
Control 
and  Drainage 


Gilbert  F.  White,  Chairman 
Dept,  of  Geography 
University  of  Chicago 
Clint  J.  Keifer 
Chief  Sewer  Engineer 
City  of  Chicago 

William  J.  Bauer 
Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago 
Ralph  G.  Berk 

Consoer.  Townsend  & Associates, 
Chicago 

O.  B.  Dold 

Du  Page  County  Superintendent 

of  Highways 

Allison  Dunham 

Law  School 

University  of  Chicago 

C.  N.  Dunlap 

Assistant  Chief  Engineer, 

Cook  County  Forest  Preserve 
District 


William  Lynch 

Assistant  Chief  Engineer, 

Cook  County  Highway  Dept. 
Charles  D.  Mitchell 
District  Engineer, 

Illinois  Division  of  Waterways 
William  D.  Mitchell 
District  Engineer, 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
William  J.  Santina 
Assistant  Chief,  Engineering 
Division,  U.  S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers 

Richard  Thacker 
Thacker  Engineering  Co.. 
Waukegan 

Robert  R.  Williams 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago 


Advisory 
Committee 
on  Water  Supply 
and  Waste  Disposal 


Harold  B.  Gotaas,  Chairman 
Dean  of  Engineering, 
Northwestern  University 
Technological  Institute 
William  C.  Ackermann 
Chief,  Illinois  State 
Water  Survey  Division 
Louis  Ancel 
Attorney,  Chicago 
Norval  E.  Anderson 
Asst.  Chief  Engineer, 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago 
Raymond  E.  Anderson 
Manager.  North  Shore  Sanitary 
District 

Arthur  W.  Consoer 

Consoer,  Townsend  & Associates 
Chicago 

Dr.  John  W.  Frye 

Chief,  Illinois  State  Geological 

Survey  Division 

Carl  L.  Gardner 

Carl  L.  Gardner  & Associates. 

Chicago 


A.  H.  Gent 
Chief  Engineer, 

Illinois  Inspection  Bureau 
Samuel  Greeley 
Greeley  & Hanson, 

Chicago 

Robert  Hirshfield 

Staff  Engineer, 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

James  W.  Jardine 
Commissioner,  Dept,  of 
Waters  and  Sewers, 

City  of  Chicago 
Benn  J.  Leland 
Engineer.  Illinois  State  Sanitary 
Water  Board,  Chicago 

J.  E.  Meers 

Superintendent,  Sanitary  District 
of  Bloom  Township 
Orville  L.  Meyer 
Webster  Meyer  & Associates 
John  W.  Towne 
Engineer  of  Sewer  Design, 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago 
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Revenues,  by  source,  1958-1963* 
Mortheastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 


-V.OCAL  SHar 


.ocal  Sources  

Counties  

Municipalities  and  Park  Districts 
Local  Private  Sources 

tate  of  Illinois 

ederal  Planning  Grants 

liscellaneous 

ota  I 


Excludes  $61,250 
transferred. 


in  Flood  Hazard 


Amount 

Per 

Cent 

$ 793,900 

54.1 

389,600 

26.6 

250,100 

17.0 

154,200 

10.5 

295,000 

20.1 

353,800 

24.1 

23,800 

1.6 

$1,466,500 

99.9 

ing  funds 

received 

and 

mancing 


Sources 

of 

Support 


A Congressional  study  issued  in  1963  shows  that  the  North- 
eastern Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  unusual  among  metro- 
politan planning  agencies  in  the  breadth  of  its  financial  support 
which  includes  all  levels  of  government,  and  private  as  well  as 
public  sources.* 

. Local  support  has  predominated:  since  the  Commission  was 
established  (see  chart  and  table ) most  of  its  revenues  have  come 
from  governments  and  private  sources  within  the  metropolitan 
area.  A little  less  than  a fourth  has  come  from  federal  planning 
grants,  and  a fifth  from  State  of  Illinois  appropriations. 

Local  support  of  metropolitan  planning  has  amounted  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  cents  a year  per  Northeastern  Illinois  inhabit- 
ant  and  has  increased  gradually  from  2.1*  per  person  in  1959 
to  2.8*  per  capita  in  1963.  The  trend  in  per  capita  metropolitan 
planning  appropriations  by  local  governments  is  indicated  in  the 
table  below  (based  on  1960  population) : 


Financial 

Support 

Voluntary 


Cook 

County 

Other 

Counties 

Chicago 

Other 

Supporting 

Municipalities 

0.975* 

1.644* 

0.704* 

0.871* 

0.926 

1.879 

1.127 

1.105 

1.023 

2.108 

1.127 

1.815 

1959 

1962 

1963 

• An  ™p°rtant  fact  about  the  financing  of  metropolitan  plan- 
ning in  Northeastern  Illinois  is  that  it  is  voluntary.  Unlike  some 
metropolitan  planning  agencies,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  no  tax  levy  or  other  fixed  source  of  income. 
Instead,  it  depends  on  voluntary  appropriations  in  response  to 
annual  requests  submitted  by  the  Commission  to  governments  at 
all  levels,  and  to  private  corporations,  foundations  and  individuals. 

National  Survey  of  Metropolitan  Planning’,  prepared  for  the  U S 

:5T eof,°«G§oe/ren<  0pe,a,lons’ Dec-  16'  1963 


’ 
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1963  FINANCES 


1963 

Budget 


1963 

Revenue 

Sources 


Increases 

by 

Municipalities 


The  number  of  supporters  of  metropolitan  planning  in  North- 
eastern Illinois  reached  a record  total  of  170  in  1963,  including  6 
counties,  101  municipalities,  53  corporations  and  other  private 
sources  and  (for  the  first  time)  8 park  districts. 

Working  revenues  received  by  the  Planning  Commission  dur- 
ing the  year  totaled  $373,733,  and  Commission  expenditures 
amounted  to  $387,865.  In  addition,  as  the  auditor’s  report  shows, 
Page  23,  the  Commission  received  and  transmitted  $32,375  from 
the  metropolitan  counties  and  the  City  of  Chicago  for  use  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Flood  Hazard 
Mapping  Project. 


Under  its  enabling  act,  the  Planning  Commission  is  directed 
annually  to  suggest  to  each  local  government  an  appropriation 
which  it  considers  “fair  and  equitable.”  The  requests  are  based  on 
annual  budgets  which — due  to  the  voluntary  and  short-term  nature 
of  the  Commission’s  support — must  be  seen  as,  in  fact,  budgetary 
goals.  For  1963,  the  Commission  adopted  an  enlarged  budget  of 
$521,350  based  on  an  approximate  doubling  of  financial  support 
by  state,  county  and  municipal  governments,  and  aimed  at  carry- 
ing out  the  newly-adopted  Plan  Completion  Program. 

In  the  event,  most  municipalities  increased  their  appropria- 
tions as  requested,  but  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  counties  did 
not,  except  for  a 50%  increase  by  DuPage  County.  As  a result, 
1963  revenues  were  more  than  one-fourth  below  the  amount  budg- 
eted for,  and  important  parts  of  the  1963  program  had  to  be 
deferred. 


Another  effect  was  to  increase  the  share  of  1963  revenues 
represented  by  federal  planning  grants  above  the  proportion  budg- 
eted for.  Thus,  local  governments  and  private  sources  provided 
45.7%  of  1963  metropolitan  planning  revenues,  while  federal  plan- 
ning grants  accounted  for  38.8%  and  State  of  Illinois  appropria- 
tions for  14.5%.  Local  1963  sources  consisted  of  the  following: 
Counties,  20.2%  of  total  working  revenues;  municipalities  (includ- 
ing park  districts),  16.6%,  and  private  concerns,  8.9%. 


A very  significant  fact  of  1963  was  the  suburban  municipali- 
ties’ strong  response  to  the  Planning  Commission’s  request  for 
increased  appropriations.  As  a result,  support  from  that  source 
showed  a sharp  82%  increase,  from  $11,355  in  1962  to  $20,692  in 
1963.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  municipal  supporters  in- 
creased to  a new  record  of  101  municipalities  (see  listing  on  Page 
21).  This  compares  with  96  municipal  supporters  in  1962,  62  in 
1961,  and  only  41  in  1960. 
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1964 

Requests 


During  1963,  the 
commission: 

following  municipalities 

appropriated  funds 

Addison 

Hawthorne  Woods 

Oak  Lawn 

Alsip 

Hazelcrest 

Oak  Park 

Arlington  Heights 

Highland  Park 

Olympia  Fields 

Barrington 

Hinsdale 

Palatine 

Bartlett 

Hometown 

Palos  Heights 

Batavia 

Homewood 

Palos  Hills 

Beecher 

Huntley 

Palos  Park 

Bensenville 

Itasca 

Park  Forest 

Broadview 

Joliet 

Park  Ridge 

Buffalo  Grove 

Kenilworth 

Phoenix 

Chicago 

La  Grange 

Plainfield 

Chicago  Ridge 

La  Grange  Park 

Posen 

Clarendon  Hills 

Lake  Barrington 

Richton  Park 

Crest  Hill 

Lake  Bluff 

River  Forest 

Crete 

Lake  Forest 

Riverdale 

Crystal  Lake 

Lake  Zurich 

Riverside 

Deer  Park 

Lakewood 

Riverwoods 

Des  Plaines 

Libertyville 

Roselle 

Dixmoor 

Lincolnwood 

St.  Charles 

Downers  Grove 

Lisle 

Schaumburg 

East  Dundee 

Lockport 

Schiller  Park 

East  Hazelcrest 

Long  Grove 

Skokie 

Elburn 

Marengo 

Summit 

Elgin 

Maywood 

Villa  Park 

Elk  Grove 

McCook 

Western  Springs 

Elmhurst 

Midlothian 

Westmont 

Evanston 

Mokena 

Wheeling 

Fox  Lake 

Monee 

Wilmette 

Geneva 

Mount  Prospect 

Willow  Springs 

Glencoe 

Mundelein 

Winfield 

Glenview 

Niles 

Winnetka 

Hampshire 

Northbrook 

Woodstock 

Harvard 

Northfield 

Worth 

1964  BUDGET 

At  its  October,  1963,  quarterly  meeting,  the  Planning  Com- 
mission adopted  a 1964  budget  based  on  a new  principle.  A mini- 
mum budget  of  $368,000  was  adopted  based  on  the  level  of  support 
actually  being  realized  in  1963.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commission 
agreed  to  seek  increased  support  from  governments  which  did  not 
respond  in  1963,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  process  of  completing 
the  comprehensive  metropolitan  plan. 

Requests  for  1964  support  were  sent  to  350  municipalities, 
park  districts  and  counties  in  December,  followed  by  requests  for 
private  support  to  650  corporations,  foundations  and  individuals. 
The  table  below  shows  the  amounts  sought  from  major  financial 
sources  for  1964,  matched  against  the  amounts  provided  in  1963: 


Sought  for 

Provided  in 

1964 

1963 

Cook  County 

$100,000 

$52,500 

DuPage  County 

10,000 

7,500* 

Kane  County 

8,000 

4,000 

Lake  County 

10,000 

5,000 

McHenry  County 

5,000 

2,500 

Will  County 

8,000 

4,000 

City  of  Chicago 

50,000 

40,000 

Suburban  Municipalities 

25,000 

20,692* 

Park  Districts 

5,000 

1,150* 

Private  Sources 

35,000 

32,890* 

State  of  Illinois 

50.000- 

54,134 

* Increase  over  1962. 
**  Already  appropriated. 

$100,000  per  year  had 

been  sought. 
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auditor’s 

opinion 


Arthur  Andersen  & Co. 


120  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603 

January  16,  1964 


To  the  Commissioners, 

Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission: 

We  have  examined  the  statement  of  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING 
COMMISSION  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1963.  Our  examination  was 
made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and 
accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such 
other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the 
circumstances . 


In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statement  presents  fa 
the  cash  balance  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Commission  as  of  December  31,  1963,  and  the  cash  receip 
and  disbursements  for  the  year  then  ended. 

Very  truly  yours. 


irly 


ts 
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northeastern  illinois  metropolitan  area  planning  commission 


STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1963 

RECEIPTS: 

Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency $145,300.00 

State  of  Illinois  54,134.35 

Cook  County  52,500.00 

DuPage  County  7,500.00 

Kane  County  4,000.00 

Lake  County  5,000.00 

McHenry  County  2,500.00 

Will  County  4,000.00 

City  of  Chicago  40,000.00 

Municipalities  (other  than  City  of  Chicago)  20,692.00 

Park  Districts  1,150.00 

Corporations  and  charitable  organizations  32,890.78 

Funds  received  for  flood  hazard  mapping 32,375.00 

Sale  of  NIMAPC  Publications 3,288.48 

Interest  income  777.15 


Total  receipts  $406,107,76 


DISBURSEMENTS: 

Salaries  $253,781.01 

Outside  personnel  fees  60,197.83 

Flood  hazard  mapping  32,375.00 

Rent  and  light  22,125.55 

Printing  and  stationery  18,153.08 

Travel  8,916.19 

Office  supplies  6,473.11 

Telephone  and  telegraph  4,823.48 

Other  operating  expense  3,608.11 

Office  furniture,  equipment  and  leasehold  improvements  3,430.50 

Fringe  benefits  2,335.27 

Office  maintenance  1,486.86 

Automobile  expense  1,476.92 

Insurance  1,057.39 


Total  disbursements  $420,240.30 


EXCESS  OF  CASH  DISBURSEMENTS  OVER  RECEIPTS  $ 14,132.54 

CASH  BALANCE,  DECEMBER  31,  1962  48,563.92 


CASH  BALANCE,  DECEMBER  31,  1963  $ 34,431.38 


REPRESENTED  BY: 

Funds  restricted  under  contracts  with  United  States 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  $30,916.38 

Funds  for  general  use  of  Commission  3,515.00 

$34,431.38 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of  this  statement. 

NOTES  TO  (1)  Under  the  terms  of  an  employment  agreement  with  the  Executive 

CASH  RECEIPTS  Director  of  the  Commission,  the  Commission  is  obligated  to  pay  the 

D DISBURSEMENTS  Executive  Director,  who  is  resigning  effective  January  31,  1964,  the 

STATEMENT  amount  of  $501  per  month  for  a period  of  seventy  months.  The  total 

DECEMBER  31,  1963  liability  amounts  to  $35,070.  Assets  that  have  been  voluntarily  segre- 

gated as  of  December  31,  1963,  to  cover  this  liability  are  as  follows: 

Cash  in  bank  $ 3,880.76 

U.  S.  Government  bonds,  at  cost  (market  value, 

$24,817;  maturity  value,  $27,000) 25,004.40 

$28,885.16 
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(2)  There  were  no  material  amounts  due  to  or  payable  by  the  Com- 
mission at  December  31,  1963,  except  for  the  following. 

(a)  $54,964.95  due  the  Commission  under  an  appropriation  from 

the  State  of  Illinois  which  expires  June  3t),  IPod.  , , 

(b)  $175,468  due  the  Commission  under  grants  from  the  Fede  a 

Government  under  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  The 
Commission  has  entered  into  contracts  with  the  “d 

Home  Finance  Agency  to  prepare  a study  of  water  resources 
management  tor  northeastern  Illinois 

pamphlets  covering  metropolitan  planning  (P-52),  to  demonstrate 
a methodology  to  assist  intercommunity  councils  in  the  prepa  a 
tion  of  comprehensive  plans  for  their  areas  (P-69)  and  to  prepare 
a comprehensive  metropolitan  plan  for  the  northeastern  Illinois 
area  (P-77)  The  resources  that  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Commission  are  committed  to  devote  to  these  projects,  together 
whhThe  total  expenditures  to  date  and  the  unremitted  portion  of 
theHousing  and  Home  Finance  Agency’s  grants  are  summarized 
hfdnw: 


Contract  

P-40  P-52  P-69  P-77 


Total 


Commitments  under 
grant — 

NIMAPC  $ 21,000  $ 7,000 

H.H.F.A.  202,000  14,000 

State  of 

Illinois  . 80,221  . 

$303,221  $21,000 


$30,000  $ 74,135  $132,135 

60,000  148,268  424,268 

_ - 80,221 
$90,000  $222,403  $636,624 


Expenditures 
charged  to 
project — 

1963  (includ- 
ing $80,221 
expended  on 
project  P-40 
by  State  of 
Illinois)  . . $213,559 


1962  

68,563 

$282,122 

H.H.F.A.  pay- 
ments under 

grants — 

1963  

$ 81,800 

1962  

100,000 

$181,800 

H.H.F.A. 

unremitted 

portions 

$ 20,200 

$10,759 

3,037 

$11,366 

$ 44,292 

$13,796 

$11,366" 

$ 44,292 

$ — 
7,000 

$15,000 

$ 45,000 

$ 7,000 

$15,000 

$ 45,000 

$ 7,000 

$45,000 

$103,268 

$279,976 

71,600 

$351,576 


$141,800 

107.000 

$248,800 


$175,468 


The  maximum  liability  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Prance  Agency 
is  limited  to  the  lower  of  its  commitments  under  the  grants o 
67%  of  the  costs  incurred  on  contracts  P-40,  P-52,  P-69  and  r ■ 

(c)  Approximately  $21,000  is  payable  by  the  Commission  for 
goods  and  services  purchased  prior  to  December  31,  1963. 
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About  the  Commission  . . . 


Northeastern  Illinois — that  part  of  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Chicago  within  Illinois — comprises  the  counties  of  Cook,  DuPage, 
Kane,  Lake,  McHenry  and  Will  and  contains  3,714  square  miles, 
6,500,000  people,  and  more  than  1,200  local  governments. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission*  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Illinois  legislature  in  1957  to  encourage  “sound 
and  orderly  development”  in  the  metropolitan  area  through  (1) 
the  preparation  of  metropolitan  plans  and  policies,  (2)  planning 
assistance  to  local  governments,  and  (3)  coordination  of  inter- 
governmental planning  efforts.  Organized  in  1958,  the  agency 
completed  its  sixth  year  of  operation  in  April,  1964. 

The  Planning  Commission’s  plans  and  policies  are  specified 
to  include  plans  for  land  use,  transportation,  water  supply,  drain- 
age and  sanitation,  improved  urban  esthetics  and  civic  design, 
and  schools,  parks  and  other  public  facilities — “particularly  where 
the  joint  actions  of  two  or  more  units  of  government  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable.” 

The  Commission  is  solely  an  advisory  agency  whose  plans 
are  “recommended  to  units  of  government”  and  considered  on 
their  merits  as  guides  to  action.  Eight  of  the  19  Commissioners 
( see  page  2)  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  five  by  the 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  one  each  by  the  chairmen  of  the  governing 
boards  of  the  metropolitan  counties.  All  serve  without  pay. 

A critical  question  for  the  modern  metropolitan  area  is  how 
the  many  separate  political  units  within  its  boundaries  can  solve 
large-scale  problems  while  retaining  their  own  powers  and  identi- 
ties. In  Northeastern  Illinois,  the  two-fold  answer  is: 

Cooperation 

on  the  part  of  local  governments,  aided  by 

planning  and  coordination 

by  an  advisory  metropolitan  planning  agency 

* Designated  in  the  Statute  as  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission  and  occasionally  referred  to  hereafter 
as  NIPC. 
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Chester  R.  Davis  and  Cook  County  Board 
Chairman  Seymour  Simon  at  1964 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Confer- 
ence. 


President’s  Message 

To  the  Citizens  of  Northeastern  Illinois 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  you  will  find  a review  of  important  metropolitan  plan- 
ning achievements  in  1964,  and  a summary  of  the  joint  planning  project  in  which  we 
and  the  Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study  will  work  with  all  interested  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  an  acceptable  land  use  and  transportation  plan  for  the  Chicago  area. 

A report  of  the  financial  condition  of  this  Commission  is  also  included. 

During  1964,  the  Commission  acquired  a new  and  shorter  name — Northeastern 
Illinois  Planning  Commission — and  a new  address.  The  name,  which  will  be  used 
for  all  except  legal  purposes,  was  selected  after  a mail  inquiry  which  prompted  more 
than  800  officials  and  citizens  to  make  suggestions. 

Members  of  the  Planning  Commission  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  Mayor 
of  Chicago  and  the  Chairman  of  the  six  county  boards.  In  1964,  three  new  county 
commissioners  were  appointed — Mrs.  David  B.  Wallerstein,  Mr.  A.  B.  McConnell  and 
Mr.  Meade  Baltz,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Charles  C.  Estes,  past  Vice-President  Mr.  David 
R.  Joslyn,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Kruegel  of  Cook,  McHenry  and  Will  counties  respectively. 

On  February  1,  Matthew  L.  Rockwell,  formerly  Deputy  Director,  succeeded  Paul 
Oppermann  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Planning  Commission.  Rockwell  is  a Chi- 
cago native  and  a professional  planner  of  more  than  20  years’  experience,  most  of 
it  as  a planning  consultant  for  many  metropolitan  communities  as  well  as  for  industry 
in  the  Chicago  area.  He  is  also  a licensed  architect  and  a professional  engineer. 

To  assist  in  developing  planning  policies  and  programs,  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  established  an  Executive  Committee  and  standing  committees  on  Administra-  < 
tion,  Inter-Governmental  Relations,  and  Planning.  Each  Commissioner  is  appointed 
to  serve  on  at  least  one.  of  these  standing  committees,  and  the  President  is  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  each.  The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  the  officers  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees.  Basic  policies  and  formulation  of  the  over- 
all work  program — which  are  carried  out  by  the  staff — are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Commissioners. 

A special  committee  on  legislation,  chaired  by  John  W.  Baird,  worked  with  local 
governments  and  other  organizations  in  developing  proposals  on  planning  matters  for 
consideration  by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly. 

To  secure  the  advice  of  leading  specialists  on  matters  of  considerable  technical 
complexity,  the  Commission  appointed  two  technical  advisory  committees  in  1959 — an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Flood  Control  and  Drainage  and  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Water  Supply  and  Waste  Disposal.  On  the  committees  are  many  of  Chicago’s  and 
the  nation’s  leading  authorities  on  environmental  engineering  problems.  The  increas- 
ing work  load  of  the  committees  by  year’s  end  made  it  desirable  to  consolidate  these 
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two  committees  under  the  joint  chairmanship  of  Gilbert  F.  White  and  Harold  B. 
Gotass  ( see  page  31). 

Two  additional  new  technical  advisory  committees  were  being  informed  in  1964 — 
an  Air  Resource  Advisory  Committee,  chaired  by  Jack  Meltzer  of  the  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  to  advise  on  the  Air  Resources  Management  Study,  and  an  Environmental 
Aspects  Committee,  chaired  by  Architect  Philip  Will,  Jr. 

At  the  Commission’s  annual  meeting  on  October  15,  a budget  of  $411,700  was 
adopted.  To  carry  out  the  approved  work  program,  the  Commission  must  depend  upon 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  State,  counties,  municipalities  and  private  sources. 
The  importance  of  metropolitan  planning  has  been  recognized  by  the  federal  government 
which  has  developed  programs  to  make  matching  funds  available.  In  1964,  the 
Commission  derived  about  48%  of  its  funds  from  the  federal  government  to  finance 
several  special  projects. 

Primary  support  to  the  Commission  should  properly  come  from  local  government 
sources.  The  Commission  feels  that  its  program  is  handicapped  by  the  instability  of  its 
present  funding.  Until  such  time  as  we  are  able  to  obtain  a permanent  means  of  stable 
financing,  we  must  continue  to  appeal  to  the  local  governments  and  Chicago  area  busi- 
nesses and  foundations  for  their  voluntary  support. 

For  the  1963-1965  biennium,  the  State  of  Illinois  appropriated  $100,000  to  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  believes  that  this  amount  should  be  at  least  doubled, 
and  we  hope  that  this  will  be  done  in  the  current  legislative  session.  Alternative 
plans  for  financing  the  Commission  on  a long-term  basis  are  being  considered.  This 
matter  has  been  discussed  with  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  Mayor  Daley  and 
other  local  officials.  The  Commission  also  hopes  that  this  matter  will  be  acted  upon 
in  the  current  legislative  session. 

In  this  report,  I hope  that  you  will  give  particular  attention  to  the  information 
and  advice  which  the  Planning  Commission  has  rendered  to  local  governments.  It  has 
always  been  our  firm  belief  that  the  function  of  metropolitan  planning  is  to  help 
operating  agencies  make  better  decisions.  And  as  we  reach  the  point  of  metropolitan 
plan  preparation,  I want  to  emphasize  that  a metropolitan  plan,  too,  is  an  advisory 
instrument  aimed  at  helping  local  governments  make  better  long-range  decisions. 

A major  undertaking  each  year  is  the  Commission’s  Annual  Planning  Conference, 
which  last  year  reached  a record  attendance.  The  theme  of  the  1964  conference  was 
“The  Next  20  Years:  Accident  or  Design?”  A highlight  was  a review  of  18  civic  design 
achievements  in  the  area,  and  the  first  annual  award  for  good  civic  design  to  six  of 
these  examples.  A publication  recently  issued  by  the  Commission,  entitled  “Urban 
Esthetics  and  Civic  Design”  discusses  these  achievements  in  detail.  Not  including  staff 
time,  the  1964  conference  was  conducted  at  a cost  of  $5,700,  of  which,  $3,050  was  paid 
for  by  registration  fees. 

The  Commission  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  local  governments  of  North- 
eastern Illinois  in  developing  truly  useful  and  responsive  metropolitan  plans.  In  con- 
clusion, I want  to  express  for  the  Commission  our  thanks  to  those  governments  and 
others  who  contribute  the  financial  assistance  and  support  to  this  Planning  Commission. 
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CITATION  TO  NIPC  for  “a  notable  con- 
tribution in  its  field”  is  presented  to 
Executive  Director  Matthew  L.  Rockwell 
(right)  by  Zay  Smith,  coordinator  of  the 
POW  (Palos-Orland-Worth)  Council. 


Metropolitan  Planning 
in  Brief:  1964 

A break-through  toward  a metropolitan  land  use  and  trans- 
portation plan  was  the  major  metropolitan  planning  fact  of  1964. 
A cooperative  agreement  between  the  Illinois  Division  of  High- 
ways, the  Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study,  and  the  North- 
eastern Illinois  Planning  Commission  brought  about  this  joint 
project  which  got  underway  in  October. 

A marked  increase  in  inter-governmental  planning  coopera- 
tion was  equally  important:  By  the  year’s  end,  the  Planning 
Commission  was  engaged  in  cooperative  planning  projects  with 
eleven  State  of  Illinois  agencies,  all  six  metropolitan  counties, 
several  City  of  Chicago  departments,  and  a number  of  inter- 
community councils  and  outlying  municipalities. 

Other  1964  developments  included: 

• Acquisition  of  nearly  2,700  acres  by  park  and  forest  preserve 
districts  under  the  Planning  Commission-sponsored  Open  Space 
Agreement.  This  brings  the  total  land  acquired  under  the  agree- 
ment to  nearly  8,000  acres  resulting  in  a direct  savings  to  local 
governments  of  almost  $2,000,000  in  land  acquisition  costs. 

• An  expansion  in  two  counties  of  the  Flood  Hazard  Mapping 
Project,  which  it  is  estimated  will  save  $1,500,000  a year  in  flood 
control  and  other  costs. 

• Completion  of  nine  basic  planning  assistance  guides  and 
manuals  for  use  by  local  officials. 

• The  start  of  new  cooperative  studies  of  mass  transportation 
such  as  the  “Skokie  Swift”  and  air  pollution  control  possibilities 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

• The  completion  of  a dozen  major  local  assistance  projects, 
including  a socio-economic  study  for  the  Lake  County  Transpor- 
tation Study. 

• Assistance  on  cooperative  planning  projects  to  19  inter- 
community councils  representing  about  165  suburban  commu- 
nities, and  an  analysis  of  the  future  application  of  this  project. 
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COSTS  AND  BENEFITS  OF  METROPOLITAN  PLANNING 


Metropolitan  planning  in  Northeastern  Illinois  has  cost 
$1,849,000  since  1958,  of  which  a fourth  has  come  from  the  State 
of  Illinois,  a third  from  the  Federal  government  and  a half  from 
local  sources. 

Direct  measurable  benefits  of  metropolitan  planning  amount 
to  more  than  $3,500,000  saved  in  the  last  three  years,  in  flood 
control  projects,  sanitary  facilities,  open  space  acquisition. 

1965  BUDGET  AND  WORK  PROGRAM 

The  Planning  Commission  budget  for  1965  is  $411,700,  and 
approximately  25%  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  developing  alternatives 
for  metropolitan  growth  in  terms  of  land  use  and  transportation 
in  cooperation  with  CATS.  Other  key  projects  in  1965  include 
completion  of  studies  of  water  resources,  industrial  development, 
and  public  capital  expenditures,  and  substantial  progress  on  the 
new  Air  Resource  Management  Study. 


1963  1964  1965  1966  1967 


METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  EFFORT  is  analyzed  in  this  schedule  of  major 
NIPC  projects  completed  and  in  progress. 
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compreliensive  planning: 

1964-1965 

making  the  most  of  our  highway  dollars 


By  1966,  local  governments  in  Northeastern  Illinois  will  be 
reviewing  alternative  metropolitan  plans  of  land  use  and  trans- 
portation, under  a cooperative  planning  agreement  which  was  the 
most  important  metropolitan  planning  event  of  1964. 


Under  the  agreement  signed  September  17,  the  Illinois 
Division  of  Highways  is  sponsoring  a 19-month  joint  planning 
program  by  NIPC  and  the  Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study 
(CATS),  the  metropolitan  area’s  chief  transportation  planning 
agency.  The  project  (called  Land-Tran  hereafter),  which  got 
under  way  in  October,  will  result  in 


(1)  a comprehensive  land  use  plan  for  the  most  populous 
part  of  Northeastern  Illinois  (see  map),  as  a basis  for 


(2)  updating  the  transportation  plan  completed  by  CATS 
in  1962. 


No  comprehensive  public  policy  on  future  land  use  was 
available  when  the  CATS  transportation  plan  was  prepared.  In 
lieu  of  this  policy  a forecast  was  utilized  to  replace  this  project 
with  a comprehensive  policy  on  land  use  as  a primary  purpose 
of  the  new  Land-Tran  Project.  A choice  of  land  use  plans  will 
propose  alternative  public  policies  as  to  the  forms  and  densities 
of  future  residential  development,  the  location  of  industry  and 
commerce,  the  use  of  natural  resources,  the  preservation  of  open 
spaces  and  other  development  needs  which  tomorrow’s  transpor- 
tation system  must  be  designed  to  serve. 


i 
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BENEFITS  AND  COSTS 

As  an  immediate  benefit,  the  cooperative  planning  project  will 
help  the  State  of  Illinois  meet  a condition  of  federal  highway 
assistance:  Under  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962,  no  fed- 
eral funds  for  highways  will  be  available  after  July  1,  1965,  unless 
there  is  a “continuing  comprehensive  transportation  planning 
process  carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities.” The  Land-Tran  project  meets  that  requirement  for 
most  of  the  Chicago  area. 
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For  the  Planning  Commission,  Land-Tran  will  be  the  major 
staff  effort  of  1965,  involving  the  integration  of  all  the  agency’s 
previous  work  toward  a comprehensive  metropolitan  plan. 

For  the  longer  run,  the  project  will  help  the  metropolitan 
area  make  more  efficient  use  of  state,  local  and  federal  highway 
expenditures  which  in  1958-1961,  averaged  $149,000,000  per  year 
for  construction  alone.  The  project  will  cost  $140,000  in  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  funds  appropriated  to  NIPC  through  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Highways.  In  direct  support  of  the  project, 
however,  will  be  more  than  $750,000  in  preparatory  planning 
studies  already  completed  or  in  process  by  the  Planning  Com- 
mission. 


TOTAL  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  EXPENDITURE  IN 
NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  BY  TYPE  OF  ROAD 


Highway  Expenditures, 
by  years,  from  N I PC’s 
Capital  Expenditure  Study. 


YEARS 


PLANNING  METHOD:  CHOICE  AND  CONSULTATION 


The  Land-Tran  project  is  more  than  a cooperative  venture 
between  two  planning  agencies.  “All  interested  agencies”  in  the 
study  area  are  to  be  consulted  on  a continuing  basis,  on  a choice 
of  land  use  and  transportation  plans.  The  aim  is  a broad  con- 
sensus on  a single  plan  which,  to  the  maximum  extent,  meets 
metropolitan  needs  and  satisfies  local  community  goals  and 
preferences. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  will  prepare 
the  initial  alternative  plans,  based  on  at  least  three  different 
possible  growth  patterns.  An  illustration  of  one  possible  pattern 
would  be  an  extension  of  the  famous  “seven  fingers”  of  Chicago 
— the  corridors  of  growth  along  suburban  rail  lines.  Another 
possibility  would  be  to  continue  the  current  sprawl  pattern,  in 
which  development  is  filling  in  the  areas  between  the  rail  cor- 
ridors. A third  choice  is  to  give  emphasis  to  natural  resource 
objectives  and  orient  development  along  the  major  rivers  and 
streams. 
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Cars  & Jobs 
in 

Lake  County 


‘Skokie  Swift’ 
Analysis 


The  Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study  will  direct  prepara- 
tion of  transportation  plans  for  these  or  other  alternatives  and 
will  analyze  the  transportation  costs  and  benefits  of  each.  Local 
governments  will  participate  actively  in  working  toward  a “con- 
sensus” land  use  and  transportation  plan — through  10  regional 
councils  of  mayors  and  village  presidents  of  135  municipalities 
within  the  planning  area  which  for  correlation  are  identical  to 
the  NIPC  Intercommunity  Council  framework. 


OTHER  TRANSPORTATION  STUDIES 

Besides  the  NIPC-CATS  study,  the  Division  of  Highways 
is  sponsoring  four  similar  transportation  studies  in  other  parts 
of  Northeastern  Illinois  (see  map,  page  9).  As  part  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Planning  Commission  will  work  with  these 
projects  also  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  land  use  planning  in  the 
entire  metropolitan  area. 


As  an  example,  the  Commission  is  represented  on  the  plan- 
ning committee  of  the  Lake  County  Transportation  Study,  and 
in  1964  it  contributed  without  charge  approximately  a $6,000 
projection  of  the  number  and  location  of  jobs  and  automobiles 
in  Lake  County  in  1985.  The  study  was  published  during  the 
year  as  Cars  and  Jobs  in  Lake  County. 


SKOKIE-CTA  MASS  TRANSIT  STUDIES 

Commission  endorsement  of  the  Skokie  Swift  project  made 
it  possible  to  take  advantage  of  federal  assistance  under  the  mass 
transportation  demonstration  program  amounting  to  $23,335  to 
provide  an  extension  of  CTA  service  to  Skokie  on  a two  year 
experimental  basis.  As  a further  contribution  the  Commission  is 
participating  with  Skokie  officials  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the 
new  mass  transit  service  on  retail  sales,  vacancy  rates,  land  values, 
and  other  possible  effects. 

The  Planning  Commission  is  also  participating  with  CATS, 
the  CTA  and  Skokie  in  a second  Demonstration  Project  to  study 
the  need  and  feasibility  of  providing  local  bus  service  in  the 
Village  of  Skokie.  The  Commission  is  contributing  $18,000  in 
staff  time  to  this  project  over  a three  year  period  and  will  contract 
with  the  Village  of  Skokie  to  study  other  aspects  of  the  mass 
transportation  problem  in  Skokie  and  adjacent  suburban  com- 
munities. 

Both  of  these  projects  will  provide  information  useful  in 
developing  mass  transit  proposals  in  the  comprehensive  metro- 
politan plan. 
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CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  EDUCATION 
IN  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS,  1950-1961* 


Graph  from  NIPC's  Capital 
Expenditures  Study, 
completed  in  1964. 


YEARS 


ENROLLMENTS 


CAPITAL  OUTLAYS 


•METROPOLITAN  AREA  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


new  facts  on  commerce,  housing,  land  use 


For  NIPC,  1964  was  a year  of  research  accomplishment  in 
preparation  for  the  next  year’s  task  of  developing  alternative 
land  use  plans  for  the  metropolitan  area.  In  a special  $256,000 
comprehensive  plan  research  project,  seven  studies  were  substan- 
tially completed  during  the  year. 

Retail  A major  research  accomplishment  was  the  report  directed 

Study  by  Brian  J.  L.  Berry,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  of  a study 
of  “The  Changing  Retail  Structure  of  Northeastern  Illinois.” 
The  study  describes  the  metropolitan  retail  structure  by  trade 
areas  and  by  location  and  type  of  establishment,  analyzes  changes 
including  the  extent  of  obsolescence  in  older  shopping  areas, 
estimates  the  pattern  of  retailing  likely  to  emerge  in  the  next 
few  decades,  and  suggests  methods  for  predicting  shopping  space 
requirements.  The  report  will  be  published  for  general  distribu- 
tion in  1965. 


New  Of  equal  importance  for  the  Land-Tran  was  a land  use  survey 

Land  Use  nearly  completed  in  1964  as  a joint  project  with  the  Chicago  Area 
Survey  Transportation  Study.  The  survey  is  being  completed  from  cur- 
rent (1964)  aerial  photographs  for  the  entire  six-county  area, 
and  updates  an  earlier  Commission  survey  based  on  1955  data. 
The  data  will  be  mapped  and  put  on  machine  punch  cards  to 
permit  computer  analysis  of  land  use  patterns. 


OTHER  RESEARCH  PRODUCTS 

Other  studies  largely  completed  in  1964  and  to  be  published 
in  1965  include  the  following: 

Capital  • An  estimate  of  past  and  future  capital  expenditures  for  streets, 
Expenditures  schools,  sewer  and  water  facilities,  parks  and  other  capital  im- 
Study  provements  which  will  help  in  financial  evaluation  of  alternative 
metropolitan  land  use  plans.  The  study  is  already  contributing 
important  data. 
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— Trade  Areas  Unplanned  Centers 
• Unplanned  Centers 
--  Trade  Areas  Planned  Centers 
. . Trade  Areas  Discount  Centers 
□ Planned  Centers 


RETAIL  TRADING  AREAS  AND  CENTERS  by  type  and  size— from  NIPC’s 
new  report  on  “The  Changing  Retail  Structure  of  Northeastern  Illinois.” 


• An  inventory  of  housing  quality  in  suburban  Northeastern 
Illinois  is  being  prepared  for  publication  in  atlas  form. 

• A report  entitled  “Population  and  Housing  in  1980,”  dealing 
with  future  population  trends  and  housing  needs. 

• An  inventory  of  the  sewer  network  in  the  six-counties. 

• A survey  of  new  manufacturing,  employment  projections  and 
recent  industrial  expansions,  contractions  and  relocations,  as  part 
of  a project  to  estimate  future  industrial  land  needs  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Data  for  this  study  is  being  supplied  largely 
by  the  Illinois  Employment  Service. 
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guidance  and  coordination 

putting  planning  to  work 


Work  with 
Major  Governments 


State  Acts  on 
Refuse  Disposal 
Needs 


During  1964,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 
worked  in  joint  problem-solving  projects  with  a record  number 
of  major  governments  and  agencies  serving  the  Chicago  area, 
including  all  six  metropolitan  counties,  eleven  State  of  Illinois 
agencies,  a half-dozen  federal  agencies,  and  several  departments 
of  the  City  of  Chicago.  Currently  the  state  agencies  are  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Highways,  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study,  Division  of  Waterways,  State 
Geological  Survey,  State  Water  Survey,  Sanitary  Water  Board, 
Air  Pollution  Control  Board,  Illinois  Employment  Service,  De- 
partment of  Revenue  and  Board  of  Economic  Development. 

Planning  Commission  policies  relative  to  refuse  disposal 
needs  in  the  Northeastern  Illinois  area*  recommend  that  each 
proposed  potential  disposal  site  be  reviewed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Geological  Survey  and  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  to  prevent 
further  pollution  of  valuable  ground  water  supplies. 


LOCAL  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 

Despite  a heavy  schedule  leading  toward  a comprehensive 
plan,  the  Commission  was  able  to  provide  direct  “special  prob- 
lem” assistance  to  a number  of  local  communities  and  private 
concerns — As  examples,  special  assistance  was  given  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  in  solving  a refuse  disposal  problem  at  one  of 
their  plants,  and  information  was  supplied  in  connection  with 
the  relocation  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  Laboratories  to 
DuPage  County.  Further,  this  included  technical  assistance  on 
a storm  water  retention  pond  estimated  to  have  saved  the  sub- 
urban community  of  Elmhurst  $1,000,000  in  sewer  construction. 

* See  NIPC  Technical  Report  No.  3 Refuse  Disposal  Needs  and 
Practices  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  1963. 


Applying 

Metropolitan 

Policies 


DuPage  River 
Improvement 
Strategy 


Increasingly,  however,  the  Commission  concentrated  on  tech- 
nical assistance  at  a county  or  inter-community  level  in  which 
metropolitan  policies  were  clearly  involved.  Policy-level  local 
assistance  in  1964  included: 

• Discussions  with  the  Illinois  Division  of  Highways  on  re- 
alignment of  Highway  53  in  DuPage  County,  in  which  policies 
were  suggested  on  the  relation  of  major  highways  to  their  en- 
vironment; 

• Policies  on  industrial  development  in  Cook  County  proposed 
in  response  to  a request  from  the  Cook  County  Zoning  Board 
of  Appeals; 

• A unique  pilot  study  of  “water  management  strategy”  for 
the  East  Branch  of  the  DuPage  River,  based  on  a Commission 
policy  that  flood  control  projects  can  and  should  be  designed 
to  yield  many  other  benefits  as  well,  including  improved  water 
flow,  pollution  control,  and  recreation  facilities.  The  East  Branch 
strategy  was  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Division 
of  Waterways. 


NIPC  RESOURCE  PLANNING  TEAM  examines  the  East  Branch  of  the 
DuPage  River  as  part  of  a water  management  study  of  that  stream. 


THE  INTERCOMMUNITY  COUNCILS  PROJECT 

In  mid  1963  the  Planning  Commission  began  a two-year 
project  of  helping  14  associations  of  neighboring  municipalities 
establish  programs  of  joint  planning  to  solve  mutual  problems. 
Due  to  a national  shortage  of  trained  personnel  a unique  “cadre” 
of  municipal  professionals  formed  by  NIPC,  donated  their  advice 
on  a part-time  basis  to  the  Councils.  Cadre  costs  were  borne 
by  NIPC. 
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INTERCOMMUNITY 

COUNCILS 

1.  Regional  Association 
of  South  Cook-Will 
County  Municipalities 

2.  Palos  - Orland  - Worth 
Planning  Council 

3.  West  Suburban  Village 
Officials  Association 

4.  Proviso  Municipal 
League 

5.  Leyden-Norwood  Mu- 
nicipal League 

6.  DuPage  Mayors’  and 
Managers’  Conference 

7.  North  DuPage  County 
Municipal  Planning 
Council 

9.  Tri-Cities  Plan  Com- 
mission 

10.  Northwest  Municipal 
Conference 

12.  North  Suburban  Coun- 
cil on  Refuse  Disposal 

13.  Ela  Area  Planning 
Board 

14.  Vernon  Area  Planning 
Board 

15.  Kaneland 

16.  Cary-Fox  River  Grove 

17.  Mokena-Frankfort 

18.  DesPlaines  Valley  Im- 
provement Association 

19.  McHenry  County  Mu- 
nicipal Association 


Aid  to 
McHenry  County 
Plan  Commission 


By  December,  1964,  there  were  19  inter-community  councils 
representing  about  165  Northeastern  Illinois  municipalities  ( see 
map).  The  Commission  also  staffed  temporarily  the  new  McHenry  j 
County  Plan  Commission— the  Chicago  area’s  third  official  county 
planning  agency,  and  the  second  to  be  established  with  Metio- 
politan  Planning  Commission  help. 

An  independent  evaluation  of  the  project  s first  year  and  a 
half  concluded  that 

“Numerous  local  and  sub-regional  problems  have  been 
discussed  and  many  of  them  solved  in  a far  more  thor- 
ough and  competent  manner  than  might  have  been  the 
case  had  not  the  Commission  become  involved  in  the 
work  of  the  councils  . . . Were  the  relationship  between 
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Metropolitan  Area 
Planning 
Conference 


‘Metropolitan 
Goals  Forum’ 


Civic  Design 
Review 
and  Awards 


the  Commission  and  the  councils  to  end  at  this  point, 
the  increased  contact  and  understanding  throughout  the 
area  would  be  ample  justification  for  its  initiation.”* 

The  report  especially  praised  the  cadre  of  professional  coun- 
cil advisors  as  “a  major  factor  in  the  success  achieved  thus  far,” 
and  it  noted  that  many  of  the  councils  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  earlier  described  Land-Tran  project. 

INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION 

Growing  interest  in  cooperative  planning  is  indicated  in 
steadily  rising  attendance  at  the  Commission-sponsored  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Conferences — from  300  in  1960  to  a record 
548  four  years  later.  The  1964  conference  featured  two  new 
ventures  in  planning  information  and  education: 

• An  experimental  poll  of  the  community  development  goals 
preferences  of  Northeastern  Illinois  citizens  and  officials,  including 
preferences  to  transportation  time,  travel  modes,  housing  types, 
and  community  composition.  The  poll  was  a forerunner  of  in- 
quiries to  be  made  as  part  of  the  Land-Tran  project. 

• An  introduction  to  civic  design  in  Northeastern  Illinois  which 
included  a film  prepared  by  the  Commission**  and  a review  of 
18  civic  design  achievements  in  the  area,  six  of  which  were  cited 
in  the  first  annual  Northeastern  Illinois  Civic  Design  Awards. 


1964  CIVIC  DESIGN  AWARDS  went  to  Chicago’s  North  Michigan  Avenue 
(right)  and  Lake  Forest’s  Market  Square.  Other  award  winners  were: 
Eugenie  Lane  Apartments,  Old  Town;  Old  Orchard  Shopping  Center,  Skokie; 
the  Oases  on  the  Illinois  Toll  Roads,  and  Park  and  Murphy  Lakes,  fine  Park 
Ridge  residential  developments  built  around  abandoned  gravel  quarries. 


An  advisory  function  specified  in  the  Commission’s  enabling 
act  is  “to  improve  standards  of  civic  design  and  urban  esthetics.” 
A booklet  to  be  issued  in  early  1965  under  that  title  will  contain 
the  “Civic  Design  Review”  and  a case  study  of  possible  design 
improvements  in  downtown  Addison. 

* “The  Intercommunity  Council  Program:  An  Interim  Evaluation  . . .” 
by  James  W.  Ford,  Jr.  (NIPC:  December,  1964). 

**  Metropolis  In  the  Making — A Wide  Angle  View  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago,  NIPC,  available  on  loan  by  request. 
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LOCAL  PLANNING  AIDS  ISSUED 


A two-year  project  to  provide  model  planning  ordinances 
and  manuals  to  guide  municipalities,  counties,  and  intercom- 
munity councils  was  completed  in  1964,  and  the  following  nine 
“Local  Planning  Aids”  were  issued: 

No.  1 Suggested  Content  for  an  Ordinance  Establishing  A 
Municipal  Plan  Commission 

No.  2 Suggested  Municipal  Planning  Department  and  Plan 
Commission  Ordinance 

No.  3 Suggested  Comprehensive  Plan  Ordinance 

No.  4 Suggested  Official  Map  and  Standards  Ordinance 

No.  5 Suggested  Planning  and  Development  Department 
Ordinance 

No.  6 Suggested  County  Planning  Commission  Resolution 

No.  7 Handbook  on  Annexation  and  Incorporation  Proce- 
dures 

No.  8 Manual  for  Intercommunity  Councils 

No.  9 Suggested  Flood  Damage  Prevention  Ordinance. 


The  new  booklets  were  issued  to  local  governments  on  a 
select  basis  and  will  be  generally  available  at  cost. 


Joint  Meeting  of  NIPC’s  Technical  Ad- 
visory Committees  on  Flood  Control  and 
Water  Supply.  Dean  Harold  Gotaas, 
Northwestern  University  Technological 
Institute,  and  Prof.  Gilbert  White,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  preside. 


natural  resource  planning 

' prompt  action  to  preserve  open  space  . . . ' 


Clean  streams,  fresh  water,  parks  and  forest  preserves  can 
spell  the  difference  between  an  enduring  and  a declining  com- 
munity— and  yet  providing  them  in  a crowded  metropolitan  area 
is  so  difficult  that  planning  to  preserve  natural  resources  has  been 
a primary  effort  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 
from  its  beginning.  In  1964,  interest  in  resource  planning  mounted 
sharply,  and  the  Commission  extended  its  planning  efforts  to  the 
problem  of  air  pollution,  which  by  one  estimate  costs  metropolitan 
area  residents  $400,000,000  a year.* 

Northeastern  A federal  open  space  acquisition  assistance  program  started 

Illinois  Open  in  1962;  and  prompt  action  was  achieved  in  Northeastern  Illinois 
Space  Agreement  as  a result  of  an  inter-governmental  open  space  agreement  ne- 
gotiated that  year  by  the  Planning  Commission.  The  result  was 
to  give  to  the  Chicago  area  “an  outstanding  example  of  wise 
preservation  of  land  for  future  urban  needs.”**  In  fact,  in  three 
years,  three  Illinois  counties  and  ten  municipalities  and  park 
districts  (all  in  the  Northeastern  Illinois  area)  invested  $19.2 
million  in  7,806  acres  of  park  and  forest  preserve  land  with  the 
aid  of  $5.6  million  in  federal  grants.  One-sixth  of  the  federal 
open  space  funds  for  the  entire  nation  went  to  Northeastern 
Illinois  governments,  the  report  showed.  Of  this  amount,  $1.8 
million  was  in  “bonus”  made  possible  through  the  establishment 
of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Open  Space  Agreement. 

* Based  on  estimated  cost  of  $65  per  capita;  A Study  of  Pollution -Air, 
Staff  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.  S.  Senate, 
September,  1963. 

**  William  L.  Slayton,  Urban  Renewal  Commissioner  in  U.  S.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  Report,  August,  1964. 
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DuPage  County 
Forest  Preserve 
Study 


Air 

Pollution 


Water  Resources 
Study:  Early  1965 


In  early  1964  the  Commission  was  engaged  by  the  DuPage 
County  Forest  Preserve  Commission  to  prepare  a recommended 
long  range  forest  preserve  acquisition  program.  Work  on  this 
project  has  been  largely  completed,  and  the  official  report  will 
be  submitted  in  February,  1965.  The  suggested  program  stresses 
a multiple  benefit  approach  and  gives  emphasis  to  natural  re- 
source objectives  as  well  as  recreation  objectives  in  planning 
forest  preserves. 

PREVENTING  FLOODS  THROUGH  PLANNING 

Another  intergovernmental  project  initiated  and  coordinated 
by  the  Planning  Commission  is  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Flood 
Hazard  Mapping  Project,  a joint  undertaking  of  the  six  metro- 
politan counties  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  initial 
phase,  extending  to  June,  1966,  involves  the  completion  of  44 
large-scale  maps  identifying  the  lands  subject  to  flooding  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  metropolitan  area.  At  the  end  of  1964,  25  maps 
covering  1,425  square  miles  were  completed  and  in  the  hands 
of  local  governments,  and  12  maps  were  available  in  “road-map” 
form  to  developers,  home  owners  and  others  concerned  with  flood 
safety.  The  maps  were  also  being  used  extensively  by  Illinois 
highway  officials,  and  described  as  “of  inestimable  value”  in 
planning  highway  drainage.  And  in  October  the  Commission 
completed  model  regulations  to  guide  municipalities  in  reducing 
flood  loss  by  regulating  development  in  flood  plain  areas. 

A measure  of  the  acceptance  of  the  flood  hazard  mapping 
project  was  its  expansion  in  1964  to  include  342  square  miles  of 
additional  coverage  in  McHenry  County  and  171  square  miles 
more  in  Kane  County.  An  additional  513  square  miles  in  Will 
County  are  being  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  program. 

RESOURCE  PLANNING  IN  1965 

Work  began  in  July,  1964,  on  a 2-year  Air  Resource  Manage- 
ment Study  aimed  at  developing  a strategy  for  minimizing  air 
pollution  through  land  use  planning  and  regulation.  Financed 
chiefly  by  a donation  of  services  from  the  Chicago  Department 
of  Air  Pollution  Control  and  by  funds  from  the  Housing  & Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  Chicago  Department  of  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol, and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  study  is 
being  administered  by  a joint  steering  committee  representing 
all  three  local  agencies.  Assisting  NIPC  staff  are  personnel  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  which  has 
been  of  major  assistance  in  the  formulation  of  the  project. 

Major  progress  was  made  in  1964  in  moving  the  Commission’s 
study  of  metropolitan  water  resources  toward  completion  in  1965. 
The  study  provides  a complete  inventory  on  surface  and  ground 
water  resources,  estimates  current  and  future  water  needs  and 
deals  with  other  aspects  of  water  resources  to  provide  a basis  for 
recommendations  on  how  the  metropolitan  area  can  use  its 
precious  water  resources  more  wisely  and  efficiently.  Important 
contributions  have  been  made  to  this  project  by  the  Illinois  State 
Water  survey,  the  State  Geological  Survey,  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  several  City  of  Chicago  Departments. 
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FLOOD  HAZARD  MAPS 
completed  and  in  process 
at  the  end  of  1964 
are  shown  on  this  map 
of  Northeastern  Illinois. 

Available  or 
being  published 

In  progress 

Planned  for  possible 
future  mapping 
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Advisory  Relation 


STRUCTURE  OF  ORGANIZATION 


Staff  Relation 


Organization 


An  election  of  officers  was  held  on  October  15  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  elected  for  1965:  Chester  R.  Davis,  president;  John 
W.  Baird,  vice  president;  Frederick  T.  Aschman,  secretary;  and 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

In  1964,  Richard  F.  Babcock  was  appointed  to  succeed  John 
W Baird  as  chairman  of  the  Planning  Committee.  Robert  S. 
Cushman  and  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  were  reappointed  as  chair- 
men, respectively,  of  the  Inter-Governmental  Relations  Committee  • 
and  the  Administration  Committee. 

At  the  end  of  1964,  the  Commission  staff  consisted  of  35; 
full-time  employees,  including  administrative,  technical  and 
clerical  personnel.  The  staff  is  organized  in  four  operating  depart- 
ments (see  chart),  each  reporting  to  the  executive  director,  who 
is  responsible  for  general  administration. 

In  September,  the  agency  moved  from  72  West  Adams  Street 
to  more  economic  and  larger  offices  atop  the  26-story  Riverside, 
Plaza  building  at  400  West  Madison  Street,  where  it  occupies  the 
two  stories  of  a former  radio  station. 

NIPC  STRUCTURE  OF  ORGANIZATION 


Principal  staff  members  are: 

Matthew  L.  Rockwell,  Executive  Director 

Robert  G.  Ducharme,  Assistant  Director 

John  K.  Cottingham,  Administrative  Officer 

Thompson  A.  Dyke,  Local  Planning  Assistance  Officer 

John  R.  Sheaffer,  Resources  Planning  Officer 

Lawrence  B.  Christmas,  Research  Officer 

Jac  Smit,  Physical  Planning  Officer 

Jacob  D.  Dumelle,  Director— Air  Resources  Study 

Anita  R.  Davis,  Information  Officer 
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;h  Receipts,  by  source,  1958-1964* 
theastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 


Amount 

)l  Sources  $ 939,500 

ounties  450,600 

unicipalities  303,600 

Deal  Private  Sources 185,300 

e of  Illinois 318,100 

■ral  Planning  Grants 561,100 

ellaneous  29,200 


I $1,847,900 

eludes  $93,000  in  Flood  Hazard  Mapping  funds  received  and 
red,  and  $15,900  received  on  reimbursable  contracts. 


Financing 


Sources  The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  unusual 

of  among  metropolitan  planning  agencies  in  the  breadth  of  its  finan- 

Support  cial  support,  which  includes  all  levels  of  government,  and  private 
as  well  as  public  sources. 

Local  support  has  predominated:  since  the  Commission  was 
established  ( see  chart  and  table)  half  of  its  revenues  have  come 
from  governments  and  private  sources  within  the  metropolitan 
area.  A little  less  than  a third  has  come  from  federal  planning 
grants,  and  a fifth  from  State  of  Illinois  appropriations. 

An  important  fact  about  the  financing  of  metropolitan 
planning  in  Northeastern  Illinois  is  that  it  is  voluntary.  Unlike 
some  metropolitan  planning  agencies,  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission  has  no  tax  levy  or  other  fixed  source  of 
income.  Instead,  it  has  depended  on  voluntary  contributions  in 
response  to  annual  requests  submitted  by  the  Commission  to 
governments  at  all  levels,  and  to  private  corporations,  foundations 
and  individuals. 


1964  FINANCES 

The  number  of  supporters  of  metropolitan  planning  in  North- 
eastern Illinois  reached  a total  of  166  in  1964,  including  100 
municipalities,  49  corporations  and  other  private  sources  and  13 
park  districts. 

Revenues  received  by  the  Planning  Commission  during  the 
year  totaled  $423,363,  and  Commission  expenditures  amounted 
to  $423,412.  In  addition,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  2,  the  Commission 
received  and  transmitted  $31,800  from  the  metropolitan  counties 
and  the  City  of  Chicago  for  use  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
in  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Flood  Hazard  Mapping  Project. 
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Increase  by 
Municipalities 


Of  the  amount  expended,  approximately  69%  is  used  for  staff 
salaries  and  employee  benefits  and  19%  is  used  to  pay  for  other 
services,  including  rent,  telephone,  travel,  etc.  Approximately 
12%  of  the  total  budget  goes  for  items  such  as  material  and 
supplies,  insurance  and  other  operating  expenses. 

At  the  beginning  of  1964,  the  Commission  adopted  the  ac- 
crual basis  of  accounting  at  the  suggestion  of  its  auditors,  Arthur 
Andersen  & Co.  Up  to  this  time,  financial  statements  had  been 
prepared  on  a cash  basis  with  no  recognition  being  given  to  re- 
ceivables. As  Exhibit  1 indicates,  Commission  revenue  approx- 
imated expenses  during  the  past  year  with  a book  balance  of 
$258,630  at  the  end  of  1964  compared  with  $258,679  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 


In  1964,  the  contributions  of  suburban  municipalities  con- 
tinued to  increase  as  shown  below: 


1964  

. . $22,110  1962 

$11,355 

1963 

. . $20,692  1961 

$ 9,595 

During  1964,  the 
commission: 

following  municipalities 

appropriated  funds  to  the 

Addison 

Harvard 

No.  Barrington 

Arlington  Heights 

Hawthorne  Woods 

Northbrook 

Barrington 

Hazelcrest 

Northfield 

Batavia 

Highland  Park 

Oak  Lawn 

Beecher 

Hinsdale 

Oak  Park 

Bensenville 

Hometown 

Olympia  Fields 

Bloomingdale 

Homewood 

Palatine 

Broadview 

Huntley 

Palos  Heights 

Buffalo  Grove 

Indian  Head  Park 

Palos  Park 

Chicago 

Itasca 

Park  Forest 

Country  Club  Hills 

Joliet 

Park  Ridge 

Crest  Hill 

Kenilworth 

Phoenix 

Crete 

La  Grange 

Posen 

Crystal  Lake 

La  Grange  Park 

Richton  Park 

Deerfield 

Lake  Bluff 

Riverdale 

Deer  Park 

Lake  Forest 

Riverside 

Des  Plaines 

Lake  Zurich 

Riverwoods 

Dixmoor 

Lakewood 

Rolling  Meadows 

Downers  Grove 

Lemont 

Roselle 

East  Hazelcrest 

Libertyville 

Rosemont 

Elgin 

Lockport 

St.  Charles 

Elk  Grove 

Lombard 

Skokie 

Elmhurst 

Long  Grove 

So.  Chicago  Heights 

Evanston 

Marengo 

Summit 

Evergreen  Park 

Maple  Park 

Tinley  Park 

Flossmoor 

Matteson 

Villa  Park 

Fox  Lake 

Maywood 

Western  Springs 

Geneva 

McCook 

Westmont 

Glencoe 

Midlothian 

Willow  Springs 

Glendale  Heights 

Mokena 

Winfield 

Glen  Ellyn 

Mount  Prospect 

Winnetka 

Glenview 

New  Lenox 

Woodstock 

Gurney 

Hampshire 

Niles 

Worth 

During  1964,  the  following  park  districts  appropriated  funds  to  the  com- 
mission: 

Deerfield 

Mokena 

Skokie 

Elmhurst 

Niles 

Western  Springs 

Glen  Ellyn 

Oak  Lawn 

Wheeling 

Highland  Park 

Palatine 

Wilmette 

Lockport 
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1965  BUDGET 


1965 

Requests 


Permanent 

Means 

of 

Support 


At  its  October,  1964  quarterly  meeting,  the  Planning  Com- 
mission adopted  the  1965  budget.  A minimum  budget  of  $411,700 
was  adopted  based  on  the  level  of  support  actually  being  realized 
in  1964. 

Requests  for  1965  support  were  sent  to  250  municipalities, 
110  park  districts  and  6 counties,  followed  by  requests  for  private 
support  to  650  corporations,  foundations  and  individuals. 

Under  its  enabling  act,  the  Planning  Commission  is  directed 
annually  to  suggest  to  each  local  government  an  appropriation 
which  it  considers  “fair  and  equitable.”  The  requests  are  based 
on  population. 

This  year  a Sustaining  Membership  was  created  whereby 
communities  could  appropriate  something  in  excess  of  their  per 
capita  share.  To  become  sustaining  members,  invitations  were 
addressed  to  those  municipalities  where  it  was  felt  that  they  could 
contribute  more  because  of  their  ability  to  pay  or  because  of 
service  which  they  had  received. 

For  1965,  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  has 
decided  to  become  one  of  the  Commission’s  prime  supporters  with 
a contribution  of  $20,000. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly 
when  the  Commission  was  created  in  1957,  a permanent  means 
of  stable  financial  support  must  be  found.  This  support  will  sup- 
plement voluntary  local  contributions  and  can  in  part  be  used  to 
match  available  federal  funds.  At  its  regular  quarterly  meeting 
in  July,  the  Commission  voted  to  seek  the  passage  of  enabling 
legislation  to  permit  a property  tax  levy.  This  possibility  is  now 
being  explored. 
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Arthur  Andersen  & Co. 


120  South  La  Saule  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603 


To  the  Commissioners, 

Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission: 

We  have  examined  the  statement  of  assets,  liabilities 
and  fund  balances  of  the  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
PLANNING  COMMISSION  (a  commission  created  by  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly)  as  of  December  31,  1964,  and  the  related  statement  of 
changes  in  fund  balances  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination 
was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards, 
and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and 
such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the 
c ir cums  tances  . 

The  Commission  has  kept  its  records  and  has  prepared 
its  financial  statements  for  previous  years  on  the  cash  basis 
with  no  recognition  having  been  accorded  receivables  and  payables. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  the  Commission,  with  our 
approval,  adopted  the  accrual  basis  of  accounting,  and  appropriate 
adjustments  have  been  made  to  fund  balances  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present 
fairly  the  assets,  liabilities,  and  fund  balances  of  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission  as 
of  December  31,  1964,  and  the  changes  in  fund  balances  for  the 
year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
pr inc iples  . 


We  have  also  examined  the  summary  of  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  project  transactions  for  the  period  from  inception 
to  December  31,  1964  (Exhibit  4).  In  our  opinion,  this  summary 
presents  fairly  the  information  set  forth  therein. 


Chicago,  Illinois, 
January  18,  1965. 
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EXHIBIT  1 


STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS,  LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  BALANCES 
DECEMBER  31,  1964 


\SSETS: 

Total 

General 

Fund 

Housing  and 
Home 

Finance  Agency 
Project  Funds 

Other 
Project 
Funds 
(Note  1) 

Cash  (overdraft)  

$ 11,445 

$ (818) 

$ 12,263 

$ — 

U.  S.  Government  bonds,  at  cost  (quoted 
value  $24,855)  

25,004 

25,004 

_ 

Receivables — 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  grants 
(Exhibit  4)  

141,821 

141,821 

Appropriation  from  State  of  Illinois  ex- 
piring June  30,  1965  (Note  2)  

31,836 

31,836 

Cost  of  services  to  be  furnished  by— 

State  of  Illinois  

15,000 

15,000 

City  of  Chicago 

50,000 

— 

50,000 

— 

Reimbursable  contracts  (Note  1)  

17,823 

17,823 

— 

— 

Interfund  

123,721 

25,846 

80,846 

17,029 

$416,650 

$ 99,691 

$299,930 

$17,029 

LABILITIES: 

Accounts  payable  

$ 4,740 

$ 4,740 

$ — 

$ — 

Reserve  for  liability  under  employment  con- 
tract (Note  3)  

29,559 

29,559 

Reserve  for  NIPC  share  of  projects 

97,875 

97,875 

— 

— 

Due  to  general  fund 

25,846 

25,846 

— 

Total  liabilities  

$158,020 

$132,174 

$ 25,846 

$ — 

Fund  balances  

$258,630 

$(32,483) 

$274,084 

$17,029 

STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN 

FUND  BALANCES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31, 

1964 

7und  balances,  December  31,  1963  

$258,679 

$(23,781) 

$282,460 

$ — 

Amounts  granted  or  reserved  for  projects — 
State  of  Illinois  services 

15,000 

15,000 

City  of  Chicago  services 

50,000 

— 

50,000 



Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  grants.  . 

173,652 

— 

173,652 

— 

Provision  for  JN1PC  share  of  projects 

— 

(40,475) 

22,475 

18,000 

General  fund  revenue  (Exhibit  2)  

160,998 

160,998 

— 

— 

Expenses  (Exhibit  3) 

(423,412) 

(124,536) 

(274,192) 

(24,684) 

Additional  general  fund  provisions  to  cover 
project  deficits  to  date 

(4,689) 

4,689 

)ther  project  fund  reimbursements 

23,713 

— 

— 

23,713 

Fund  balances  December  31,  1964 

$258,630 

$(32,483) 

$274,084 

$17,029 

The  accompanying  statements  of  general  revenue  (Exhibit  2)  and  expenses  (Exhibit  3) 
and  notes  to  financial  statements  are  integral  parts  of  these  statements. 
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northeastern  Illinois  metropolitan  area  planning  commission 


EXHIBIT  2 


STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  FUND  REVENUE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1964 


RECEIVED  FROM: 

Cook  County  $ 50,000 

City  of  Chicago 30,000 

Municipalities  (other  than  City  of  Chicago)  22,110 

DuPage  County  Forest  Preserve  Commission  10,000 

Kane  County 4,000 

Will  County 4,000 

McHenry  County  3,000 

Corporations  and  charitable  organizations  31,065 

Flood  hazard  mapping — 

Revenue  received  $31,800 

Disbursements  to  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  31,800  — 

Sale  of  N.I.P.C.  publications  1,827 

Park  Districts  1,420 

Interest  income  826 

Other  income 2,750 

$160,998 


EXHIBIT  3 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1964 


Housing  and 

Other 

Home 

Project 

General 

Finance  Agency 

Funds 

Total 

Fund 

Project  Funds 

(Note  1) 

Salaries  and  employee  benefits  

$290,309 

$ 36,806 

$231,260 

$22,243 

Contractual  services 

30,759 

10,361 

20,398 

— 

Rent  and  light  

24,653 

24,653 

— 

— 

Printing  and  stationery 

32,163 

29,431 

2,732 

— 

Travel  

11,829 

4,272 

7,142 

415 

Aerial  Photographs  

11,829 

— 

11,829 

— 

Other  

21,870 

21,039 

831 

— 

Allocation  of  overhead 

— 

(2,026) 

— 

2,026 

Total  

$423,412 

$124,536 

$274,192 

$24,684 

The  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements  are  integral  parts  of  these  statements. 
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ortheastern  illinois  metropolitan  area  planning  commission 


EXHIBIT  4 


SUMMARY  OF  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY  PROJECT  TRANSACTIONS 
FROM  INCEPTION  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1964 


Proje  c t 


Total 

P-40 

P-52 

P-69 

P-77 

P-85 

Water 

Resource 

Inter- 

Planning  Community 
Aids  Councils 

Compre- 

hensive 

Plan 

Air 

Resources 

ROJECT  TRANSACTIONS  FROM 

INCEPTION  TO 

DECEMBER  31,  1964: 

Commitments  under  grant — 

N.I.P.C 

$154,610 

$ 28,701 

$ 7,000 

$30,000 

$ 85,909 

$ 3,000 

H.H.F.A 

597,920 

217,843 

14,000 

60,000 

170,077 

136,000 

State  of  Illinois 

95,221 

80,221 





15,000 

City  of  Chicago 

50,000 

— 

— 





50,000 

Supplementary  provision  from 

N.I.P.C 

4,689 

3,340 

1,349 

— 

— 

— 

$902,440 

$330,105 

$22,349 

$90,000 

$255,986 

$204,000 

Expenditures  charged  to  project — 

1964  (Exhibit  3)  

$274,192 

$ 45,476 

$ 8,553 

$38,112 

$144,799 

$ 37,252 

1963  (including  $80,221 

expended  on  project  P-40 

by  State  of  Illinois)  

282,564 

216,066 

10,759 

11,366 

44,373 

1962  

71,600 

68,563 

3,037 

— 

— 

$628,356 

$330,105 

$22,349 

$49,478 

$189,172 

$ 37,252 

Project  fund  balances 

(Exhibit  1)  

$274,084 

$ — 

$ — 

$40,522 

$ 66,814 

$166,748 

rATUS  OF  H.H.F.A. 

COMMITMENTS: 

Estimated  completion  dates 

Feb.  13, 

Apr.  30, 

Apr.  1, 

May  16, 

1965 

Completed 

1965 

1965 

1966 

Commitment  .... 

$597,920 

$217,843 

$14,000 

$60,000 

$170,077 

$136,000 

H.H.F.A.  payments — 

1964  

$207,299 

$ 14,259 

$ 5,600 

$39,000 

$ 88,440 

$ 60,000 

1963  

141,800 

81,800 

— 

15,000 

45,000 



1962  

107,000 

100,000 

7,000 

— 

— 

— 

$456,099 

$196,059 

$12,600 

$54,000 

$133,440 

$ 60,000 

H.H.F.A.  unremitted  portions 

(Exhibit  1)  

$141,821 

$ 21,784 

$ 1,400 

$ 6,000 

$ 36,637 

$ 76,000 

3TE.  The  maximum  liability  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  is  limited  to  the  lower  of  its 
commitments  under  the  grants  or  67%  of  the  costs  incurred  on  the  projects. 


NOTES  TO 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
DECEMBER  31,  1964 


(1)  The  Commission  has  entered  into  a contract  to  provide  $18,000  in 
services  for  the  Village  of  Skokie  Local  Mass  Transportation  Demon- 
stration Project  over  a three-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1964.  As  of 
December  31,  1964,  $971  has  been  expended  on  this  project.  The 
Commission  will  not  receive  any  reimbursement  for  the  services 
provided. 


The  Commission  also  has  contracts  with  the  Chicago  Transit 
Authority  (Contract  S-9)  and  the  State  of  Illinois  (Contract  S-14) 
to  provide  various  services.  The  Commission  is  reimbursed  for  these 
services  on  a monthly  basis.  The  status  of  these  contracts  as  of 
December  31,  1964,  is  set  forth  below: 


Contract  S-9 

Date  of  completion  October  1, 

of  contract  1966 

Maximum  amount  of 
contract  $23,335 

Cost  of  services  performed 

to  December  31,  1964  11,135 


Contract  S-14 

May  12, 
1966 

$140,400 

12,578 


(2)  The  Commission  has  received  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1965.  The  status  of 
this  appropriation  as  of  December  31,  1964,  is  as  follows: 


Amount  of  appropriation  $100,000 

State  of  Illinois  payments 

1964  $ 23,129 

1963  $ 45,035 

$ 68,164 

Unremitted  portion  as  of  December  31,  1964  $ 31,836 


(3)  Under  the  terms  of  an  employment  agreement,  the  Commission 
is  obligated  to  pay  a former  Executive  Director,  who  resigned  January 
31,  1964,  the  amount  of  $501  per  month  for  a period  of  seventy  months 
commencing  February  1,  1964. 
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TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


Water 

Resources 


Harold  B.  Gotaas,  Co-Chairman 

Dean  of  Engineering, 

Northwestern  University 
Technological  Institute 

William  C.  Ackermann 
(H.  F.  Smith) 

Chief , Illinois  State 
Water  Survey  Division 

Raymond  E.  Anderson 
Manager  North  Shore 
Sanitary  District 

Vinton  Bacon 
General  Superintendent 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago 

William  J.  Bauer 

Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago 

Arthur  W.  Consoer  (R.  G.  Berk) 
Consoer,  Townsend  & Associates 
Chicago 

Ronald  A.  Dold 

DuPage  County  Superintendent 
of  Highways 

Joe  R.  Fulks 
Meteorologist  in  Charge 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 

Samuel  Greeley  (Don  Riddell) 

Greeley  & Hanson, 

Chicago 

John  Guillou 

Chief  Waterway  Engineer 
Illinois  Division  of  Highways 

James  E.  Hackett 

Illinois  State  Geological  Survey 

Division 


Gilbert  F.  White,  Co-Chairman 
Dept,  of  Geography 
University  of  Chicago 
Robert  Hirshfield 
Staff  Engineer, 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

James  W.  Jardine 

(H.  H.  Gerstein)  (Clint  Kiefer) 

Commissioner , Dept,  of 

Water  and  Sewers, 

City  of  Chicago 

Benn  J.  Leland 

Engineer.  Illinois  State  Sanitary 

Water  Board.  Chicago 

J.  E.  Meers 

Superintendent,  Sanitary  District 

of  Bloom  Township 

Orville  Meyer 

DuPage  County 

Health  Department 

William  D.  Mitchell 

District  Engineer 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

John  Morris 

Lake  County  Health  Department 
H.  H.  Poston 
Regional  Program  Director 
Water  Supply  & Pollution  Control 
Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare 

William  Santina 
Assistant  Chief 
Engineering  Division 
Corps  of  Engineers 
Arthur  Scheller 
Law  School 
DePaul  University 


Environmental 

Aspects 


Philip  Will,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Perkins  and  Will,  Chicago 
William  J.  Beecher 
Director 

The  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 


Edward  D.  Dart 
Architect,  Chicago 
Edward  T.  Hall 
Department  of  Anthropology 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 


Alternate  members  from  same  firm  or  agency  are  shown  in  parentheses. 
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Mr.  Chester  R.  Davis 
President 

Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 
400  West  Madison  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60606  June  15,  1966 


Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

I am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Commission  this  report  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  a Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Northeastern  Illinois  metro- 
politan area.  The  staff  work  contained  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  is 
provided  for  in  Contract  No.  Illinois  P-117  between  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission. 

The  report,  besides  reviewing  the  great  tradition  of  metropolitan  planning 
in  this  area — perhaps  the  longest  in  the  United  States — focuses  on  the 
analysis  made  during  the  past  year  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
people  of  this  area  in  responding  to  the  charge  from  the  General  Assembly 
to  devise  a sound  and  orderly  development  for  this  area. 

It  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  response  last  year,  and  which  will  continue 
during  the  current  work  year,  that  a Comprehensive  Plan  is  being  prepared. 

Sincerely  yours, 


To  the  Citizens  of  Northeastern  Illinois: 


In  the  pages  that  follow  you  will  find  a review  of  our  progress  in  prepar- 
ing a comprehensive  plan  of  land  use,  public  facilities  and  natural  resources 
development  for  the  six  county  Northeastern  Illinois  area.  The  Illinois 
General  Assembly  declared  that  the  “general  well-being”  of  the  State  was 
“dependent  upon  the  sound  and  orderly  development”  of  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  area,  and  established  this  Commission  in  1957  to  devise  this  kind 
of  development. 

The  present  effort  to  coordinate  the  use  of  land  for  residential,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  public  and  other  purposes  continues  a tradition  of  planning 
in  the  Chicago  region  that  is  more  than  a half  century  old.  A discussion 
of  that  tradition  will  be  found  in  the  first  section  of  this  book. 

Part  I of  the  Annual  Report  was  issued  earlier  this  year,  and  contained 
a statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Commission.  In  this, 
Part  II,  you  will  read  a discussion  of  the  problems  and  issues  created  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  area,  and  five  alternative  solutions. 

The  Commission  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  local  governments 
of  Northeastern  Illinois  in  developing  truly  useful  and  responsive  metro- 
politan plans.  I want  to  express  for  the  Commission  our  thanks  to  those 
governments  and  others  who  contribute  the  financial  assistance  and  support 
to  this  Planning  Commission. 


Chester  R.  Davis 
President 
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The  Burnham  Plan  for  the  “ Inner  City," 
63rd  to  Lawrence,  1908. 
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Burnham  and  Bennett  proposed 
a highway  network  for  the  three  state 
area  in  1908.  There  are  many 
similarities  to  proposals  made  in  the 
1950's.  (See  page  32) 


1900  TO  1925— THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 
AND  THE  BURNHAM  PLAN 


The  tradition  of  metropolitan  planning  in  Northeastern  Illinois  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States.  Its  beginnings  are  found  in  the  Plan  of  Chicago, 
known  as  the  “Burnham  Plan.”  Published  in  1909,  the  Burnham  Plan  was 
the  first  plan  for  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  first  modern  plan  for  any  city 
in  the  United  States.  Although  it  was  prepared  by  two  architects,  Daniel  H. 
Burnham  and  Edward  H.  Bennett,  its  exceptional  vision  was  due  in  part 
to  the  citizen  members  of  the  Commercial  Club  who  promoted  it:  notably, 
Frederic  A.  Delano,  Charles  D.  Norton,  and  Charles  H.  Wacker. 

A highly  original  aspect  of  the  Burnham  Plan  was  that  it  saw  Chicago  as 
part  of  a metropolitan  region.  Pointing  out  that  the  influence  of  Chicago 
extended  over  an  area  larger  than  any  country  in  Western  Europe,  the 
authors  observed  that  between  Chicago  and  the  outlying  towns  there  existed 
vital  and  almost  organic  relations.  The  steam  and  the  trolley  railways  and 
the  automobile  have  opened  to  the  city  workers  all  varieties  of  life,  and 
have  made  possible  to  a large  proportion  of  the  people  a habitation  amid 
what  might  be  healthful  and  attractive  surroundings.” 

The  Burnham  Plan  defined  the  region  as  a radius  of  sixty  miles  from 
the  geographical  center  of  Chicago:  “From  Kenosha  on  the  north,  around 
to  DeKalb  on  the  west,  and  thence  to  Michigan  City  on  the  south.”  The 
plan  proposed  islands  in  the  lake  off  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  shores,  a park 
system  along  the  region’s  watercourses,  and  a network  of  regional  highways. 

The  genius  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago  lay  in  its  recognition  that  the  Chicago 
area  was  already  an  established  metropolis,  that  transportation  had  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  region,  and  that  even  at  that 
early  date,  a metropolitan  plan  for  parks  and  transportation  was  needed  to 
serve  future  generations. 


The  Burnham  proposal  for  Central  rail  facilities. 
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1925  TO  1956— THE  CHICAGO  REGIONAL 
PLANNING  ASSOCIATION 


The  metropolitan  region  identified  by  the  Burnham  Plan  in  1909  became 
some  fifteen  years  later  the  basis  for  forming  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning 
Association. 

Much  had  happened  since  1909.  The  automobile  had  come  into  com- 
mon use,  and  already  buses  competed  with  the  trolley  car  for  public 
transportation.  The  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Chicago  area  had 
reached  a peak.  Commuter  railroads  branched  out  from  the  Loop,  new 
suburbs  grew  up  over  night,  and  the  older  suburbs  steadily  increased  in 
population. 

The  need  for  region-wide  planning  was  now  even  more  apparent  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area.  In  1923,  a group  of  230  civic  and  business 
leaders,  sponsored  by  the  City  Club,  met  to  consider  the  formation  of  a 
planning  commission  that  would  be  metropolitan  in  scope. 

In  1925,  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association  was  established  and 
received  its  Charter  as  a non-profit  Illinois  corporation.  The  territory  to 
be  studied  by  the  Association  consisted  of  nine  counties  in  Illinois,  three  in 
Wisconsin,  and  three  in  Indiana. 

From  the  beginning  the  Association’s  program  was  focused  on  two  areas:  ^ 

coordinating  existing  plans  and  the  making  of  useful  studies.  For  over 
thirty  years,  it  assisted  the  counties  and  municipalities  of  the  metropolitan 
area  with  problems  of  street  design,  zoning,  storm  drainage,  and  land 
subdivision.  It  prepared  inventories  of  land  use,  industrial  location,  open 
space,  and  transportation.  For  some  of  these  facilities  it  also  prepared 
regional  plans. 

The  same  years  saw  the  expansion  of  the  forest  preserves,  especially 
the  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve  District,  and  the  extension  throughout 
wider  parts  of  the  region  of  the  facilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago. 

7 he  illustrations  on  this  page  include  an  open 
space  and  a major  highway  plan  by  the  Chicago 
Regional  Planning  Association  and  an  open 
space  plan  and  a harbor  plan  by  Burnham. 

They  cover  a period  of  40  years  of  planning. 


1957  TO  1966— THE  FORMATIVE  YEARS  OF 

THE  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  j 
COMMISSION 

;[ 

Although  a depression  had  been  anticipated  after  World  War  II,  ■ 
country  instead  experienced  a period  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  By  IS 
the  metropolitan  area  had  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  housing  short; 
but  the  metropolitan  population  outside  the  city  of  Chicago  had  douL 
in  the  previous  decade.  Almost  all  of  this  growth  took  place  in  communi  i 
built  of  single-family  homes  on  the  peripheries  of  the  older  cities. 

In  1957  the  Randolph  Commission  issued  a report  with  recommeir 
tions  that  were  to  have  widespread  practical  consequences  for  metropolis 
planning.  Organized  in  1955  by  the  69th  Session  of  the  Illinois  Genii 
Assembly,  the  Commission  (whose  full  name  was  the  Northeastern  Illiif 
Metropolitan  Area  Local  Governmental  Services  Commission)  was  char  i 
with  making  a “thorough  study  and  investigation  of  the  problems  incur  i 
in  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  in  adequately  and  econo  - 
cally  supplying  to  the  occupants  of  such  area  those  services  relating: 
public  health,  safety,  welfare  and  convenience  which  are  generally  c- 
sidered  to  be  the  responsibility  of  local  governments.” 

The  major  finding  of  the  Randolph  Commission  was  that  it  had  b ' 
“impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  A3 
appears  to  have  been  unprepared  for  the  service  problems  that  have  cc  - 


to  the  area  as  a result  of  its  growth.  ...  The  Commission  finds  this 
inadequacy  is  attributable  in  part  at  least  to  the  absence  of  a coordinated 
planning  effort.” 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Randolph  Commission,  the  Metropolitan 
Housing  and  Planning  Council  and  other  civic  and  business  groups,  the 
Illinois  Legislature  established  in  1957  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Commission — known  by  its  shortened  name  as  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission,  or  as  the  NIPC.  Subsequently, 

the  NIPC  and  the  Regional  Planning  Association  were  merged  into  one 
organization. 

Organization 

The  Commission  is  governed  by  a board  of  nineteen  members.  Eight 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  five  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
and  one  each  by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  of  ‘the  six  county  boards. 
All  Commissioners  serve  without  pay  for  terms  of  four  years. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Commission’s  area  of  operation  are  the  same  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as 
defined  by  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1960.  Thus  it  consists  of  the  counties  of 
Cook,  DuPage,  Kane,  Lake,  McHenry,  and  Will. 

Contained  in  this  Metropolitan  Counties  Area  are  3,714  square  miles  of 
land  and  38  square  miles  of  water.  It  is  occupied  by  6.5  million  people, 
and  is  served  by  nearly  1,300  local  governments,  including  counties,  cities, 
villages,  and  special  districts. 

The  1957  statute  authorizes  the  NIPC  to: 

1.  “Conduct  research  required  for  planning  for  the  Metropolitan 
Counties  Area,  . . . and  make  its  findings  available  to  persons 
interested.” 

2.  “Advise  units  of  government”  (counties,  municipalities,  districts, 
and  the  State). 

3.  Prepare  . . . generalized  comprehensive  plans  and  policies  which 
are  metropolitan  in  character  . . .” 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission,  like  its  predecessor, 
the  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association,  is  solely  an  advisory  agency. 
But  the  NIPC  is  expressly  directed  to  meet  the  problems  of  metropolitan 
growth  head  on,  and  to  prepare  a plan  that  will  anticipate  the  problems 
of  the  future  as  well  as  resolve  the  problems  of  past  growth.  The  popu- 
lation of  Northeastern  Illinois  in  1960  was  6.2  million  persons.  It  is 
predicted  that  the  population  in  1990  will  be  about  9.3  million  persons. 

Achievements 

The  Commission  has  now  passed  the  half-way  point  in  its  program  of 
preparing  a comprehensive  plan  for  Northeastern  Illinois.  During  its  first 
eight  years  it  has  concentrated  on  the  first  two  assignments:  conducting 
research,  and  providing  technical  advice  and  assistance  to  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  these  formative  years,  thirty-one  publications  have  been  issued;  over 
300  meetings  have  been  held  with  elected  officials  and  other  groups  of 
citizens;  and  advice  and  assistance  has  been  given  on  more  than  100  plans 
prepared  by  local  communities. 


INTERCOMMUNITY  COUNCILS 

1.  Regional  Association  of  South  Cook-Will  County 
Municipalities 

2.  Pa los-Orl and- Worth  Planning  Council 

3.  West-  Suburban  Village  Officials  Association 

4.  Proviso  Municipal  League 

5.  Leyden-Norwood  Municipal  League 

6.  DuPage  Mayors  and  Managers  Conference 

1 0 7 North  DuPage  County  Municipal  Planning  Council 

9.  Tri-Cities  Plan  Commission 
10.  Northwest  Municipal  Conference 

12.  North  Suburban  Council  on  Refuse  Disposal 

13.  Ela  Area  Planning  Board 

14.  Vernon  Area  Planning  Board 

15.  Kaneland 

16.  Cary-Fox  River  Grove 

17.  Mokena-Frankfort 

18.  Des  Plaines  Valley  Improvement  Association 

19.  McHenry  County  Municipal  Association 


Much  of  the  assistance  given  to  counties  and  municipalities  h; 
made  available  through  the  20  Intercommunity  Councils.  These  ai 
ciations  of  local  communities  that  represent  most  of  the  metropolita  \i 
population  living  outside  Chicago. 

Close  coordination  has  been  established,  during  these  eight  yea 
the  Divisions  of  Highways  and  Waterways  of  the  State  of  Illin ; 
various  sanitary  districts  operating  in  the  Metropolitan  Counties  A : 
County  Planning  Department  and  Forest  Preserve  Districts;  the  i 
Department  of  Development  and  Planning;  and  many  other  agenc ; 
cerned  with  planning  for  future  metropolitan  growth  and  develop  s 
Major  region-wide  studies  completed  by  the  Commission  incl  I 

following: 


Flood  plain  mapping 
Existing  land  use 
Composite  zoning 
Capital  expenditures 
Population  estimates 
Employment  growth 
Commercial  structure 


Sewage  facilities 
Refuse  disposal 
Open  space 
Outdoor  recreation 
Housing  conditions 
Industrial  development 


1965-1966  Activities 

The  major  work  items  in  the  current  work  program  are 
Resources  Study,  Air  Resources  Study  and  the  Comprehensive  Plai 1 

The  unique  water  and  air  resources  management  projects  mcluj 
tories  of  the  area’s  resource  assets  and  problems.  Their  reports  wi 
mend  management  techniques,  in  the  form  of  plans  and  programs  . 
better  use  of  the  region’s  natural  environment.  Both  resource  ma  ; 
projects  are  being  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  local,  state,  ai; 

agencies.  ; 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  on  Phase  I of  the  flood 
project  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  June,  1966.  To  date,  2,2 < 
miles  have  been  mapped  showing  areas  subject  to  flooding.  Appr 
6,000  flood  plain  reports  have  been  distributed  to  public  and  prh 
ests.  The  cooperative  project  was  initiated  by  the  Commission  ai 
out  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  financing  of  this  project  i i 
to  intergovernmental  cooperation.  Local  funds  are  being  made 
by  the  county  boards  of  DuPage,  Kane,  Lake,  McHenry  and  W 
northern  Cook  County  by  a three  party  agreement  between  tl 
board  of  Commissioners,  the  Forest  Preserve  District  and  the  Mc< 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago.  Hood  plain  mformatic 
are  being  prepared  for  the  Little  Calumet,  Des  Plaines,  and  Nor 
of  the  Chicago  River  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
quest  of  the  Commission  to  supplement  the  flood  hazard  mapping 
During  1965,  work  was  begun  on  two  aspects  of  the  flooc 
program.  The  first  aspect  was  to  expand  the  program  to  includ 
the  western  and  southern  edges  of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  sec  ' 
was  to  undertake  detailed  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  ground 
surface  water  resources,  and  to  evaluate  the  hydrologic  effects  of  f 
land  uses. 
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)|‘m  Saging  stations.  Northeastern  Illinois,  ’ 


Other  activities  in  1965  included: 

Review  and  approval  of  local  open  space  applications  for  federal 
assistance  to  acquire  174.8  acres  of  land  at  a cost  of  $1,510,117,  for 
parks,  forest  preserves  and  recreation  areas.  Since  1962,  over  $42 
million  in  open  space  land  acquisition  applications  have  been  approved 
by  the  Commission. 

® Completion  and  publication  of  a recommended  long  range  forest  pre- 
serve acquisition  program  for  the  DuPage  County  Forest  Preserve 
Commission.  The  suggested  program,  requested  by  the  DuPage  County 
Commission,  stresses  a multiple  benefit  approach  giving  emphasis  to 
natural  resource  objectives  as  well  as  recreation  objectives  in  acquir- 
ing forest  preserves. 

® Participation  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  efforts  to  launch  a watershed  protection  and 
flood  control  project  for  the  Salt  Creek  Drainage  Basin. 

* Cooperation  with  the  Village  of  Skokie  and  the  Chicago  Transit 
Authority  on  a federally  assisted  mass  transportation  demonstration 
program  for  the  Skokie  Swift.  This  year,  the  Commission  is  partici- 
pating with  Skokie  officials  in  studies  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the 
new  mass  transit  service  on  retail  sales,  vacancy  rates,  land  values,  and 
other  possible  effects.  The  Commission  is  also  participating  in  a second 
federally  assisted  project  under  which  expanded  bus  service  will  be 
provided  on  an  experimental  basis  in  the  Skokie  area.  As  part  of  this 
project  the  Commission  will  undertake  a special  study  to  determine 
ways  and  means  for  improving  commuter  rail  service  and  bus  service 
in  suburban  northeastern  Cook  County. 

Although  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Area  is  only  about  half  the  size  of 
the  territory  in  which  the  Regional  Planning  Association  carried  out  its 
programs,  it  coincides  more  closely  with  the  concentration  of  urban  popu- 
lation encircling  Chicago. 

While  the  Commission  has  no  statutory  relationships  with  adjoining 
states,  it  is  obvious  that  the  economic  and  social  interests  of  the  people  of 
Northeastern  Illinois  are  closely  connected  with  the  industrial  urban  centers 
of  Northern  Indiana.  In  1966,  the  Commission  hopes  to  be  a party  to  the 
further  correlation  of  the  planning  interests  of  the  two  states. 

The  1957  statute  establishing  the  Commission  specifies  that  the  com- 
prehensive plan  shall  be  devised  to  guide  and  coordinate  the  various 
systems  that  traverse  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Area.  These  systems 
include  water  supply  and  distribution;  storm  water  and  sewage  disposal; 
and  air,  water,  rail,  and  highway  transportation. 

The  statute  also  declares  that  the  comprehensive  plan  shall  be  designed 
to  guide  and  coordinate  the  orderly  arrangement  of  land  for  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  public,  and  other  purposes;  local  municipal  and 
governmental  services;  and  improved  standards  of  urban  esthetics  and 
civic  design. 

The  preparation  of  the  comprehensive  plan  involves  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  NIPC  and  the  Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study.  The  NIPC  is 
preparing  alternative  metropolitan  plans,  from  which  one  plan  ultimately 
will  be  selected. 
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Problems  and  Goals 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  POPULATION 
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The  problems  encountered  today  in  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metro- 
politan region  stem  mainly  from  three  phenomena:  population  growth, 
technological  change,  and  the  interdependence  of  the  communities  within 
the  region. 

Because  of  its  strategic  geographical  location,  Northeastern  Illinois 
has  had  a healthy  rate  of  population  growth.  From  1950  to  I960,  it 
grew  by  20  per  cent,  from  5.1  million  to  6.2  million  persons.  By  1990 
the  population  will  reach  an  estimated  9.3  million.  One  of  the  most 
dramatic  effects  of  this  growth  has  been  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
land  developed  for  urban  uses.  The  critical  development  issues  center 
around  the  problems  of  accommodating  new  growth  in  some  of  the  out- 
lying communities,  and  in  rebuilding  older  parts  of  the  metropolitar! 
area  and  adapting  them  to  the  impact  of  this  growth.  The  rapid  rate 
of  growth  has  often  forced  local  governments  to  adopt  immediate  solu- 
tions, which  may  not  be  best  for  the  future  of  the  community  or  the 
region  as  a whole. 

The  rate  of  technological  change  in  modern  society  can  not  help  but 
have  a significant  impact  on  the  nation’s  metropolitan  areas.  In  fact,  it  is 
precisely  in  these  metropolitan  areas  where  the  combined  phenomena 
of  technological  advance  and  population  growth  are  most  noticeable  , 
Much  of  Chicago  and  the  older  outlying  municipalities  were  built  for 
trolley  car  technology,  but  their  streets,  buildings,  and  subdivided  land 
parcels  have  endured  into  a new  era.  Many  of  the  problems  in  these  older 
areas  result  from  technological  improvements  in  transportation  and  com- 
munications and  in  the  manufacturing,  wholesaling  and  retailing  of  goods 

The  interdependence  of  communities  in  the  metropolitan  area  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  economic  ties  that  exist  between  various  parts  of 
the  region.  Persons  often  reside  in  one  community  and  work  in  another. 
Wholesalers  in  one  community  supply  goods  to  retailers  in  another  com- 
munity, who  in  turn  sell  merchandise  to  customers  from  a number  of 
communities.  There  are  many  other  examples  of  the  interdependence  of 
communities  within  a metropolitan  area.  A forest  preserve  located  near 
one  community  serves  people  from  other  areas  not  so  blessed.  The 
contaminated  air  and  water  that  flow  from  one  community  to  the  next 
and  sometimes  across  the  entire  region,  are  apparent  to  everyone. 

During  the  last  eight  years,  while  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission  has  been  collecting  data  about  the  Metropolitan  Counts 
Area  and  giving  technical  advice  to  various  units  of  government,  it  has 
also  been  trying  to  discover  what  kind  of  metropolitan  area  the  resident' 
desire  for  the  future. 

Many  of  the  development  goals  that  have  been  discussed  during  this 
period  are  a reflection  of  things  that  are  wrong  in  the  present.  Other> 
indicate  a desire  to  do  more  than  just  rectify  the  present  situation.  The> 
indicate  in  addition  a hope  of  avoiding  problems  in  the  future  and  of 
building  a metropolitan  community  far  superior  to  that  of  the  present 


Comprehensive  Goals 


In  his  comments  given  at  the  1965  annual  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Conference,  Matthew  L.  Rockwell,  Executive  Director,  suggested 
a several  point  platform  for  regional  growth.  The  suggestions,  which 
encompassed  all  the  comprehensive  goals  that  have  been  expressed  in 
recent  years  by  the  metropolitan  citizenry,  included  the  following: 


Economic 

Health 

1.  Growth  and  stability  in  regional  output,  employ- 
ment and  incomes.  This  is  essential  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  region  and  individual  communities 
and  citizens.  It  can  come  about  only  through  the  full 
use  of  our  human  and  other  resources  and  through 
the  successful  operation  of  the  businesses  and  indus- 
tries that  make  up  the  metropolitan  economy.  “We 
must  compete  successfully  with  other  metropolitan 
areas  that  are  also  actively  seeking  growth.” 

Equal 

Opportunities 

2.  Equal  opportunities  for  each  person  to  improve  his 
social  and  economic  conditions  must  be  available  in 
all  parts  of  the  region.  An  individual’s  chance  to  be 
educated  and  to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
abilities  and  potentialities  is  the  only  open  door  to 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  advancement.  “Without 
the  prospect  of  social  mobility  the  American  Way  of 
Life  is  not  possible.” 

Efficient 

and 

Attractive 

Environment 

3.  The  urban  environment  affects  a man’s  daily  life 
and  that  of  his  family  in  countless  ways.  The  range 
and  quality  of  housing  available  and  its  surroundings, 
the  ease  with  which  he  can  travel  from  one  place  to 
another,  the  availability  of  jobs  and  places  where  he 
can  spend  his  leisure  time — all  are  a part  of  his  en- 
vironment. The  quality  of  public  services,  the  beauty 
of  parks,  good  architecture,  and  private  yards,  and  the 
preservation  of  historic  structures  are  other  hallmarks 
of  a good  urban  environment. 

“Efficient  and  attractive  environment  includes  con- 
venience in  our  daily  lives  and  variety  in  our  sur- 
roundings.” 

Optimum 

Natural 

Resource 

Utilization 

4.  In  whatever  manner  the  region  grows,  it  will  do  so 
against  the  background  of  natural  resources — some  of 
which  are  unique  to  the  region,  and  all  of  which  are 
limited  in  supply.  Optimum  natural  resource  utiliza- 
tion means  making  “the  fullest  use  of  our  air,  water, 
and  land  resources,  including  their  preservation  and 
conservation.” 

Not  everyone  agrees  on  how  much  emphasis  should  be  given  to  i'j 
one  of  these  goals  in  a comprehensive  metropolitan  plan.  To  provide  i 
basis  for  moving  toward  some  agreement  the  NIPC  has  prepared  h 
alternative  plans  for  the  region.  Each  plan  seeks  the  goals  cited  ab(j 
but  does  so  by  a different  means  and  with  a different  degree  of  succL 
for  each  goal. 

Each  of  these  plans  considers  six  major  elements.  These  elements  \ 
the  key  elements  in  regional  growth,  and  are  designated  as  follows:  Livil 
Areas,  Work  Places,  Centers,  Transportation  and  Utilities,  Open  Spa, 
and  Natural  Resources. 

Associated  with  each  of  these  key  elements  are  many  problems — the 
that  arise  from  population  growth,  from  technological  change,  and  fri 
the  dependence  of  one  community  upon  others.  It  will  be  seen,  howev 
that  a problem  associated  with  one  key  element  often  is  also  associat 
with  another. 

The  particular  goals  that  are  considered  desirable  for  future  dev 
opment  in  each  of  these  key  elements — Living  Areas,  Work  Plac 
Centers,  Transportation  and  Utilities,  Open  Space,  and  Natural  Resoun 
— are  related  to  overcoming  the  problems  that  have  been  associated  w 
these  elements  in  their  past  development. 
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Laying  a pipeline  to  bring  natural  gas  to  new 
subdivisions. 


LIVING  AREAS  < 

t 

Of  the  10,000  acres  of  land  being  developed  for  human  activit 
each  year  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  by  far  the  largest  portion  goes  ii 
residential  use.  As  families  move  into  a new  locality,  they  require  ni 
facilities  such  as  schools  and  stores  and  numerous  municipal  services.  ' 

Rapid  residential  development  creates  or  aggravates  problems  ti 
affect  the  whole  region:  among  them  are  flooding,  water  supply,  air 
water  pollution,  and  traffic  congestion. 

While  new  housing  is  being  built  in  some  parts  of  Northeastern  Illino 
old  housing  is  falling  into  decay  in  others.  Distances  between  the  t\ 
types  of  areas  are  not  always  great.  A recent  NIPC  report,  Housi. 
Quality,  1965,  points  to  the  areas  of  housing  deterioration. 

Although  housing  conditions  are  the  first  thing  a new  resident  conside 
a number  of  other  factors  also  affect  his  evaluation  of  a communii 
The  quality  of  schools  and  other  community  services  and  facilities  a 
examined — especially  by  families  with  children.  A new  resident  w 
also  consider  whether  or  not  the  neighborhood  is  crowded,  the  heig 
of  buildings  and  the  extent  of  yards.  He  will  also  consider  his  trip 
work  and  the  variety  of  housing  types — number  of  rooms,  type  of  roon 
type  of  structure,  and  architectural  styles.  Most  of  these  factors  a 
subject  to  some  public  choice  in  planning  for  newly  developing  areas. 


Trends 

New  residential  development  in  the  suburban  portions  of  Northeaste 
Illinois  is  characterized  by  single-family  houses  on  large  lots.  Even 
Cook  County,  the  trend  has  continued  to  be  toward  building  on  sing 


a 50's;  N.  Cook  County 


i;.ted  housing  in  a suburban  area. 


ai  60’s;  condominium  apartments. 


’>*•  traffic  on  a residential  street. 


lots.  Lot  sizes  have  continued  to  increase.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
1956  and  1964,  the  population  of  Cook  County  increased  by  41  per  cent, 
whereas  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  residential  purposes  increased  by 
75  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  same  growth  in  Cook  County  included  large 
numbers  of  new  apartment  buildings.  While  apartment  construction 
appears  to  be  increasing  in  proportion  throughout  Northeastern  Illinois, 
between  1960  and  1964,  80  per  cent  of  permits  issued  were  for  apartment 
units  in  Cook  Couhty. 

Choices  yet  to  be  made  by  the  people  of  Northeastern  Illinois  could 
turn  the  trend  of  new  construction  in  either  direction:  toward  more  single- 
family houses,  or  toward  more  apartment  buildings.  Other  choices  will 
further  alfect  the  range  and  type  of  housing  available  in  various  parts  of 
the  regions,  and  still  others  the  residential  location  of  various  racial  and 
income  groups.  The  choices  made  regarding  future  housing — and  hence 
future  LIVING  AREAS — could  make  the  residential  areas  of  1990  much 
different  from  those  of  1966. 

Problems 

The  problems  that  face  the  people  of  Northeastern  Illinois  in  coming 
to  decisions  about  the  kinds  of  LIVING  AREAS  they  desire  concern 
mainly  the  amount,  type  and  quality  of  housing  available  and  the 
quality  of  schools,  parks  and  other  public  services  and  facilities. 

■ Slum  areas,  made  up  largely  of  housing  that  is  obsolete  in  condition 

or  design.  1 5 

m Poor  choice  of  housing  types  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  kinds 
of  families  living  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

■ Groups  who  differ  in  income  and  race  living  increasingly  far  apart 
in  large  areas  of  similar  housing. 

■ Community  facilities  that  are  expensive  and  inadequate  in  quantity 
and  quality  due  to  widely  dispersed  residential  development. 

■ Educational  services  that  are  widely  unequal  due  to  disparity  of  tax 
resources  in  different  parts  of  the  region. 

■ Intrusion  into  the  residential  areas  of  damaging  activities  such  as 
industry  and  heavy  traffic. 

Goals 

The  goals  in  planning  for  the  LIVING  AREAS  of  Northeastern  Illinois 
seek  to  make  all  areas  of  the  region  repositories  for  the  opportunities  that 
all  United  States  citizens  should  be  able  to  command.  These  include: 

Choice  of  Physical  and  Social  Environment 

■ Adequate  housing  in  a variety  of  types  and  price  ranges  in  all  parts 
of  the  region. 

■ Housing  opportunities  for  all  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  groups  in 
all  parts  of  the  region. 

■ Elimination  and  prevention  of  blighted  and  deteriorated  housing. 

Education  and  Culture 


■ Elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  good  quality  in  all  parts  of 
the  region. 


Single  family  homes,  Chicago’s  Vincennes  Park 
neighborhood. 


Junior  colleges  and  universities  within  easy  commuting  dista 
of  all  homes. 

Cultural  and  entertainment  facilities  conveniently  available  to  ev( 
one. 

Physical  and  Mental  Health 
Elimination  of  conditions,  both  in  structure  and  environment,  1 
are  injurious  to  physical  and  mental  health. 

Esthetics 

Improved  standards  of  urban  esthetics  and  civic  design. 

Community  Facilities 

Public  services  of  adequate  quantity  and  quality  to  all  communi 
regardless  of  income  or  racial  or  ethnic  composition. 


WORK  PLACES 
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CHANGE  IN  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT, 
1947-1962 

White  Collar  Workers  102,000  gain 


Employment  in  the  Six  County  CMA  in  March 
of  1946  1956  1962 


Manufacturing  Employment 
Other  Employment 


According  to  the  NIPC  report  Industrial  Development  1965,  employir 
in  Northeastern  Illinois  is  expected  to  rise  to  3.5  million  jobs  by  1 985. 
800,000  more  than  the  present  2.7  million. 

The  most  significant  portion  of  total  employment  in  the  metropolitan  a 
is  in  manufacturing,  but  the  various  service  occupations  are  growing  b 
in  number  and  in  percentage  of  all  employment. 

The  land-use  element  known  as  WORK  PLACES  applies  to  clus; 
of  manufacturing  industries,  where  office  and  research  workers,  as  wel' 
“blue  collar”  workers,  are  employed. 

Employment  in  retailing  is  found  mainly  in  the  land-use  elements  knc 
as  CENTERS,  and  to  some  extent  in  LIVING  AREAS.  Employment 
certain  types  of  occupations,  such  as  farmers,  salesmen,  government  < 
ployes,  and  teachers,  is  scattered  throughout  the  region. 

I 

Trends 

Two  major  trends  in  employment  deserve  attention.  The  first  is 
relative  decline  in  blue  collar  jobs,  a result  of  automation  in  manufactur 
industries  and  the  decline  both  nationally  and  locally  in  manufacturing 
a source  of  employment.  In  Northeastern  Illinois,  manufacturing  empl 
ment  declined  from  38  per  cent  of  total  employment  number  in  1947 
31  per  cent  in  1964.  Over  the  same  period  the  white  collar  jobs  in  mai 
facturing  increased  53  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  blue  collar  ji 
decreased  by  1 3 per  cent. 

The  second  trend  concerns  the  location  of  jobs  within  the  metropoli 
area.  The  largest  employment  center  of  the  region  is  Chicago’s  Loop,  wh 
one  out  of  every  ten  jobs  is  located.  The  rest  of  Chicago  accounts 
another  55  per  cent  of  the  total.  Suburban  Cook  County  accounts  for 
per  cent,  while  the  five  outlying  counties  account  for  the  remaining 
per  cent.  This  picture  is  changing  rapidly . 

Movement  of  firms  to  outlying  locations,  where  large  sites  and  ch< 
land  are  available,  is  resulting  in  a growing  dispersion  of  jobs  through* 
the  area.  The  need  for  more  land  to  accommodate  new  industrial  process 
employee  parking  and  truck  loading,  the  growing  use  of  trucks  for  tra 


lete  industrial  site. 
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Urial  park. 


1 shopping"  center  includes  professional 
( and  entertainment  facilities. 


porting  materials  and  products  and  changing  labor  needs  are  the  major 
factors  underlying  this  trend.  The  movement  of  population  (labor  force) 
to  the  suburbs  has  also  been  a factor. 

The  most  important  questions  on  future  WORK  PLACES  are  whether 
they  will  be  placed  in  large  or  small  groups  and  where  they  will  be  located 
in  relationship  to  homes  or  living  areas.  How  we  plan  our  WORK  PLACES 
will  determine  the  number  and  types  of  jobs  available  to  workers,  the 
length  of  trips  to  work  and  the  types  of  transportation  that  can  be  made 
available. 

Problems 

Problems  relating  to  WORK  PLACES  are  of  great  interest  because  they 
affect,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  region’s  competitive  position  in  the 
national  economy  and  the  growth  and  stability  of  local  employment  and 
incomes.  The  major  problems  include: 

Growing  dispersion  and  scattering  of  plants  and  jobs  that  is  leading 
to  longer  work  trips,  is  narrowing  job  opportunities  and  is  limiting  the 
opportunities  for  improved  rail  and  bus  transportation. 

I Growing  disparity  between  the  types  of  job  opportunities  and  types 
of  housing  available  in  different  parts  of  the  region. 

■ Industrial  sites  that  are  obsolete  due  to  type  of  building  or  location 
with  respect  to  transportation  routes,  or  that  are  otherwise  undesir- 
able. 

■ An  under-emphasis  in  the  region  on  the  growth  industries. 

■ Inequitable  distribution  of  industrial  tax  revenue  among  the  commu-  j 
nities  of  the  region. 

■ Unemployment  due  to  automation  and  rising  skill  needs. 

■ The  wide  dispersal  of  new  job  locations  often  forces  a change  of  resi- 
dence when  jobs  are  changed. 

Goals 

The  goals  in  planning  for  future  WORK  PLACES  seek  to  create  an 
environment  wherein  industry  and  business  can  operate  successfully  and 
individuals  can  have  reasonable  opportunities  for  work  and  occupational 
advancement. 

■ Improved  growth  and  stability  in  local  economy  through  intensified 
efforts  to  attract  growth  industries  to  fill  gaps  in  the  industrial  base. 

■ Continued  effort  to  retain  industries  now  located  in  the  region. 

■ Broaden  job  opportunities  and  reduce  work  trips  by  reducing  dispari- 
ties between  types  of  jobs  and  types  of  housing  available  in  various 
parts  of  the  region. 

■ Adequate  land  for  expansion  of  industry — both  at  new  sites  and  on 
old  sites. 

■ Industrial  buildings  in  sound  condition  and  suitable  for  all  types  of 
industry  throughout  the  area. 

■ Improved  facilities  and  programs  for  training  and  retraining  the  labor 
force  to  match  skills  with  job  needs. 

■ Consideration  of  alternatives  to  the  present  location  of  jobs  so  as  to 
shorten  work  trips,  broaden  employment  opportunities  and  improve 
the  prospects  for  strengthening  rail  and  bus  transportation. 


■ Seek  means  to  reduce  the  impact  of  changes  in  industrial  locat 
patterns  on  communities  within  the  region. 


CENTERS 


Of  all  the  economic  forces  operating  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  n< 
is  so  responsive  to  the  behavior  and  desires  of  the  people  of  the  reg 
as  the  retail  market.  Where  people  live,  how  and  where  they  travel,  ; 
how  much  money  they  have  to  spend  affect  the  demand  for  goods  j 
determine,  to  a large  extent,  the  size  and  location  of  retail  facilities. 

CENTERS,  considered  as  a land-use  element,  are  characterized  mai 
by  shops  and  stores.  They  also  contain  professional  offices,  retail  servi 
of  many  kinds,  and  theaters.  Older  business  areas  may  contain  gove 
ment  offices  such  as  post  offices. 

Chicago’s  Loop  is  a prime  example  of  a CENTER  where  many  activi 
are  found  clustered  in  close  proximity:  retailing,  wholesaling,  servi< 
offices,  education,  cultural  institutions,  entertainment,  government  offic 
and  even  some  manufacturing. 

In  newer  developments,  functions  such  as  warehousing,  wholesali 
and  retail  services  are  often  found  in  specialized  locations  instead  of  be 
combined  in  one  CENTER. 


Trends 


Before  World  War  II,  retail  centers  grew  along  major  urban  stre 
and  near  the  commuter  train  stops  in  suburban  communities.  Shopp' 
districts  developed  at  main  intersections,  with  individual  entreprene 
purchasing  lots  and  building  stores  in  choice  locations  to  take  advant; 
of  the  volumes  of  people  passing  by. 

Since  World  War  II,  however,  dramatic  changes  have  occurred; 
retailing.  The  development  of  planned  shopping  centers,  where  an  en; 
district  is  purchased,  planned,  and  developed  by  a single  firm,  has  i! 
far-reaching  effects  both  on  buying  patterns  and  on  traditional  busin 
districts. 

Today’s  retail  land-use  pattern  is  a mixture  of  prewar  shopping  distri 
and  planned  shopping  centers.  Because  of  competition  from  the  n 
centers,  many  of  the  older  business  districts  are  experiencing  declin 
property  values,  obsolescence,  and  vacancies.  According  to  the  NI. 
study,  Commercial  Structure  (1965),  vacancy  rates  in  the  business  cent 
of  some  older  suburbs  run  as  high  as  40  per  cent. 

Current  trends  emphasize  the  automobile  trip  to  shopping  areas,  w 
the  shopper  carrying  most  of  his  purchases  home  with  him.  But  1 
development  of  new  communications  devices,  such  as  Videophon 
coupled  with  the  extension  of  credit  buying,  could  produce  a count 
trend  of  shopping  by  telephone. 


Problems 


The  planning  problems  dealing  with  the  CENTERS  of  Northeast 
Illinois  concern  both  the  old  and  the  new.  In  old  centers,  changing  marl 
area  characteristics,  traffic  circulation  and  parking,  and  the  condition 
older  structures  are  the  main  problems.  In  new  centers,  the  proble 


RENDS  IN  EXPRESSWAY  DEVELOPMENT 


Year  of  Development 

Before  1956 


1956-1966 


1966-1972 


have  mainly  to  do  with  the  limited  variety  of  goods  and  services  offered 
and  the  sometimes  un-economic  locations  chosen  with  respect  to  market 
and  competition. 

Specifically  some  are: 

■ Declining  property  values,  blight,  and  obsolescence  in  older  shopping 
districts. 

* New  shopping  centers  located  incorrectly  or  of  a wrong  size  relative 
to  changing  market  patterns. 

88  Unsightly  and  inefficient  “strip”  commercial  areas. 

* New  shopping  centers  often  consist  of  retail  businesses  only,  and 
often  lack  facilities  for  doctors’  offices,  recreation  and  entertainment 
facilities,  or  government  offices. 

Goals 

The  goals  for  business  CENTERS  in  Northeastern  Illinois  seek  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  for  goods  and  services  and  to  encourage  the 
successful  operation  of  business  and  improve  the  economic  health  of  the 
region. 

m New  shopping  facilities  in  sufficient  number  and  type  at  convenient 
locations  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  the  metropolitan  population 
for  goods  and  services. 

m Strengthening  of  existing  commercial  centers  to  achieve  their  fullest 
potential  within  the  total  commercial  structure. 

* Elimination  of  commercial  blight  and  obsolescence. 

■ Improved  appearance  of  strip  commercial  areas. 

■ Consideration  of  alternative  shopping  center  arrangements  to  accom- 
modate office  buildings,  recreational,  cultural  and  educational  and 
medical  institutions  to  broaden  the  range  of  services  available  and 
to  improve  the  prospects  for  mass  transportation. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 

The  region’s  transportation  facilities  and  public  utilities  serve  as  con- 
necting links  between  the  various  elements  of  land  use.  If  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  UTILITIES  function  efficiently,  they  help  meet  the  goals 
sought  for  other  key  elements  of  regional  growth. 

Local  transportation  facilities  for  the  movement  of  people  include 
private  automobiles,  buses,  subways,  and  commuter  railroads  and  the 
associated  rails  and  roadways.  Each  mode  can  carry  a maximum 
number  of  passengers  per  lane  or  set  of  tracks  and  each  requires  a 
minimum  passenger  load  to  be  economically  feasible.  Because  subways 
and  railroads  require  a high  minimum  passenger  load,  they  are  feasible 
only  on  routes  that  are  heavily  traveled.  Apart  from  the  economics  of 
operation,  each  mode  of  transportation  has  a characteristic  comfort,  speed, 
or  convenience  of  scheduling  that  makes  it  popular  or  unpopular. 

The  external  transportation  facilities  serving  the  metropolitan  area — 
ships,  trucks,  buses,  airplanes,  pipelines,  and  railroad  trains — are  the 
links  that  connect  the  area  to  the  outside  world. 

Utilities  provide  essential  services  such  as  gas,  electricity,  water,  and 


sewerage.  They  also  provide  communications  in  the  form  of  telephoi; 
television,  and  radio.  Communications  may  substitute  for  an  actual  ti 
and  thus  they  affect  the  need  for  transportation  facilities.  Some  utili  : 
require  land,  usually  in  the  form  of  easements  above  or  below  ground. 


Trends 
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In  the  last  ten  years  over  200  miles  of  expressways  have  been  bi 
in  Northeastern  Illinois,  and  automobile  registrations  have  increased  o 
40  per  cent.  The  Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study  proposed,  in 
1962  report,  that  another  250  miles  of  expressways  be  added,  bring; 
the  total  mileage  to  over  500  in  1980. 

The  rapid  transit,  commuter  rail,  and  bus  facilities  that  make  up  1 
public  transportation  system  play  a critical  role  in  the  metropolit 
transportation  system.  A majority  of  the  rush  hour  trips  are  made 
some  form  of  public  transportation. 

The  Chicago  metropolitan  area  has  one  of  the  world’s  best  put 
transportation  systems  but,  as  in  other  urban  areas,  the  strength  of  1 
system  has  been  sapped  by  the  trend  toward  a greater  dispersion 
housing  and  industry  and  more  auto  travel. 

While  expenditures  for  highways  have  continued  at  a high  level 
averaging  about  186  million  per  year  in  the  metropolitan  area  duri 
the  period  1958-1962  improvements  in  mass  transportation  have  cc 
sisted  largely  of  equipment  replacement  and  modernization  and  limit 
extensions  of  bus  service  in  the  suburbs.  The  only  new  facilities  add. 
have  been  the  rapid  transit  line  in  the  median  strip  of  the  Eisenhow 
Expressway  and  the  extension  of  rapid  transit  from  Howard  Street 
Dempster  Street  in  Skokie. 

During  the  post-World  War  II  period  ridership  on  public  transportatij 
has  declined  steadily  and  the  frequency  of  service  reduced.  Two  commut 
railroads — the  North  Shore  and  the  Aurora  and  Elgin — have  discontinu 
service  completely. 

Experience  during  the  past  two  years  indicates  that  the  downwa 
trend  in  ridership  on  public  transportation  may  have  been  checked 
even  reversed.  This  is  evident  in  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  Skok 
Swift  and  the  increased  ridership  volumes  reported  on  the  rapid  tran 
system  and  on  the  north  shore  commuter  lines. 

This  experience  points  up  the  importance  of  positive  public  transport 
tion  policies  and  programs  by  public  agencies  and  the  private  railroa 
in  meeting  competition  from  the  private  automobile. 

Bus  and  rail  travel  between  cities  has  declined  throughout  the  natio 
Truck  transport  has  cut  into  the  railroad  freight  market  and  the  automobi 
and  the  airplane  have  taken  over  the  bulk  of  intercity  passenger  travi 

In  the  area  of  air  travel,  O’Hare  International  Airport  has  replact 
Midway  Airport  as  the  world’s  busiest  airport,  and  its  traffic  has  continu< 
to  increase  in  volume.  Future  trends  point  to  the  need  for  another  maj' 
airport  even  if  Midway  is  fully  reactivated. 

Traffic  at  the  Port  of  Chicago  has  increased  with  the  opening  of  tl 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  new  port  facilities  in  Lake  Calumet  and  Na' 
Pier  have  encouraged  the  growing  number  of  ship  arrivals  at  that  port. 


Problems 


As  in  every  metropolitan  area  of  the  nation,  the  problems  of  transporta- 
tion and  utilities  in  Northeastern  Illinois  are  urgently  in  need  of  solution. 
These  problems,  listed  below,  directly  and  intimately  affect  the  daily  lives 
of  all  residents  of  the  region  and  have  a profound  effect  on  all  other 
land-use  elements  of  the  region. 

Growing  reliance  on  the  automobile  and  imbalance  in  the  transporta- 
tion system. 

■!  Inadequate  revenue  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
transportation  facilities. 

Congestion  of  street,  truck,  and  bus  traffic  on  local  streets. 
Disruption  of  business  districts  and  residential  areas  when  new 
transportation  facilities,  particularly  expressways  and  expressway 
connections,  are  constructed. 

Public  transportation  facilities  that  are  unattractive  and  uncomfortable 
to  the  rider,  and  damaging  in  appearance  and  effects  on  surroundings. 
Unsightly  utility  wires  that  mar  the  landscape. 

Inadequate  sewers  and  drainage  facilities  in  many  newly  developing 
parts  of  the  region. 

■ Inadequate  programs  for  the  coordinated  use  and  management  of 
water  resources. 


Goals 

The  goals  for  TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES  seek  to  improve 
the  connecting  links  or  life  lines  that  accommodate  the  movement  of 
people,  goods,  and  ideas  both  between  different  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area  and  between  the  metropolitan  area  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  These 
goals  include: 

A balanced  transportation  system,  combining  the  best  features  of 
auto,  bus,  rapid  transit  and  commuter  rail  facilities  to  provide  for 
maximum  safety,  economy,  speed,  comfort  and  flexibility  in  the 
movement  of  people  and  goods  within  the  metropolitan  area. 
Adequate  highway,  rail,  air,  water,  and  pipeline  transportation  facili- 
ties to  link  the  metropolitan  area  with  other  parts  of  the  nation  and 
the  world. 

■ Consolidation  of  rail  transportation  terminals  in  the  Central  District. 
A new  major  airport  and  other  smaller  airports  for  private  aircraft 
distributed  throughout  the  region. 

Better  coordination  of  rail  freight  systems  to  reduce  time  of  handling. 
Utility  structures  that  are  not  eyesores. 

Reduction  of  transportation  conflicts  through  the  separation  of 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  in  heavily  congested  areas  and  the 
prevention  of  heavy  traffic  in  residential  neighborhoods. 

Adequate  supplies  of  fresh,  potable  water. 

Adequate  facilities  for  disposing  of  liquid  and  solid  waste  materials 
in  all  parts  of  the  region. 

Adequate  utility  service — gas,  electricity — to  meet  future  needs  in  all 
parts  of  the  region. 


Acres  Per  l.TJOU  persons 


OPEN  SPACE 
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PUBLIC  RECREATION  ACREAGE 
IN  FIVE  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  1960 
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The  Chicago  Area  has  less  public  open  space 
per  capita  than  its  competitors  although  our 
county  systems  are  the  best. 


The  quality  of  life  in  urban  areas  can  be  greatly  affected  by  systems  if 
parks  and  other  kinds  of  open  space.  Parks,  forest  preserves,  golf  cour 
farms,  cemeteries,  and  even  low-density  residential  areas  serve  one  or  m e 
open-space  purposes.  At  the  very  least,  these  spaces  serve  as  antidotes  o 
the  sense  of  crowding  or  confinement  sometimes  experienced  in  the  c /, 
Recreation  is  usually  the  primary  purpose  for  providing  OPEN  SPA( 
As  incomes  rise,  the  work  week  is  shortened,  and  the  ability  to  tr;:l 
increases,  recreation  will  undoubtedly  have  a more  important  place  n 
people’s  lives. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  has  long  supported  e 
view  that  each  type  of  open  space  should  accomplish  several  purposes,  ;.d 
that  natural  resource  conservation,  such  as  preservation  of  wildlife,  fl«  d 
control,  improvement  of  water  quality,  and  the  replenishment  of  groi  d 
water  supplies  should  rank  high  on  the  list. 


Trends 

Farmland  in  Northeastern  Illinois  is  being  converted  to  urban  use  ; 
rate  exceeding  10,000  acres  per  year.  And  despite  the  fact  that  10, 
acres  of  public  outdoor  recreation  space  have  been  added  to  the  fosl 
preserve  system  in  the  last  five  years,  the  acreage  per  person  has  decli 
since  1940. 

A number  of  golf  courses  located  in  areas  of  rapid  population  grc|h 
have  been  converted  to  other  uses. 

One  trend  of  significance  for  the  future  of  public  recreation  land 
the  continually  rising  cost  of  land.  This  has  prompted  the  acquisitior 
forest  preserves  in  outlying  areas  with  little  attention  given  to  consen 
open  space  in  the  more  centrally  located  portions  of  the  region. 

In  Northeastern  Illinois,  OPEN  SPACE  takes  on  great  importi 
because  of  the  region’s  level  topography.  Few  irregular  features  exis 
obstruct  the  steady,  even  flow  of  urban  development.  All  vacant 
agricultural  land  is  now  on  the  market  for  urban  use,  and  thus  e 
parks  and  forest  preserves  must  compete  with  housing,  shopping  cer  rs 
and  industry  for  each  acre. 


Early  Spring  on  the  Fox  River. 


Problems 

The  problem  of  open  space  in  Northeastern  Illinois  is  simply  staffi 
OPEN  SPACE  is  insufficient  in  quantity  to  meet  current  and  future  ne  s. 


Goals 

■ Land  that  is  well  suited  for  permanent  open  space  use  and  co  - 
spondingly  unsuited  for  urban  development  should  be  so  recogni  d 
by  local  owners,  developers,  and  city  and  country  governments. 

■ A range  of  facilities  for  leisure-time  activities.  More  local  parbn 
nearly  every  community.  Regional  parks  with  recreation  facilities  - 
cessible  to  everyone  in  the  region. 

■ Preservation  of  natural  features,  areas  of  special  beauty  and  area:  >f 
historic  significance. 

■ Creation  of  OPEN  SPACE  breaks  in  the  areas  of  built-up  land. 


■ Nature  preserves  large  enough  to  sustain  wild  life  in  its  natural  state. 

* Preservation  of  open  areas  that  are  particularly  suitable  for  replen- 
ishing underground  water  supplies;  for  storage  of  water  to  reduce 
flood  damage  and  increase  stream  flows  in  dry  periods;  or  for  the 
preservation  of  significant  mineral  deposits  until  they  can  be  utilized. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


Land 


Northeastern  Illinois  is  blessed  with  3700  square  miles  of  fertile  and 
easily  worked  soil.  Originally  a prairie  crossed  by  rivers  and  belts  of  for- 
est, the  counties  of  Northeastern  Illinois  were  quickly  put  to  cultivation. 
The  same  relatively  level  topography  that  made  farming  easy  also  encour- 
aged the  development  of  cities. 

Almost  70  per  cent  of  the  metropolitan  area  is  still  in  agricultural  use, 
or  is  otherwise  vacant.  A little  less  than  6 per  cent  remains  in  forest  pre- 
serves and  other  recreation  areas.  About  10,000  acres  of  land  are  con- 
verted to  urban  uses  every  year. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  are  deposits  of  sand,  gravel,  rock,  and 
other  minerals  that  can  be  put  to  economic  use.  The  deposits  are  unevenly 
distributed,  with  rock  suitable  for  quarrying  being  thickest  near  Lake 
Michigan.  Sand  and  gravel  deposits  are  usually  concentrated  along  the 
stream  valleys. 

As  land  is  transformed  from  farms  to  cities,  another  purpose  for  land- 
is  created — that  of  refuse  disposal.  Yet  due  to  geologic  conditions,  only 
a limited  number  of  locations  are  suitable  for  safe  disposal  of  wastes. 
When  valuable  mineral  deposits  and  areas  favorable  for  refuse  disposal 
sites  are  covered  by  buildings  and  pavement,  they  are  no  longer  usable. 

Water 

In  Northeastern  Illinois,  water  is  supplied  by  lakes  and  streams  and 
ground-water  reservoirs.  A major  concern  is  the  location  of  water,  its 
quantity,  and  its  quality.  Too  much  water  in  one  place  may  cause  a flood; 
too  little  may  cause  local  water  shortages. 

The  growing  population  and  expanding  industrial  activity  in  Northeastern 
Illinois  place  ever  greater  demands  on  the  supply  of  water.  At  the  same 
time,  pollution  reduces  the  supply  of  water  for  certain  uses,  destroys 
wildlife,  damages  the  appearance  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  endangers  health. 

Air 

Air  pollutants  such  as  smoke,  soot,  dust,  and  chemical  fumes  and  gases 
are  carried  away  from  their  sources  by  currents  of  air.  But  only  a limited 
amount  of  air  moves  over  Northeastern  Illinois  each  day,  the  actual  amount 
varying  with  weather  conditions  and  wind  velocities.  Air  pollution  occurs 
when  the  volume  of  pollutants  added  to  the  air  is  too  great  to  be  imme- 
diately dissipated. 

Air  pollution  may  have  serious  effects  on  health.  It  may  damage  build- 
ings, reduce  visibility,  and  generally  make  a city  dirty  and  unattractive. 


Rising  automobile  ownership,  the  increasing  population  with  more  homi 
to  heat,  and  the  growth  of  industry  are  among  the  most  important  facto 
that  increase  the  pollution  of  the  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  new  fuels  such  as  atomic  energ 
control  of  auto  exhaust,  and  industrial  processes  and  devices  that  contr 
emissions  at  the  source  can  help  to  reduce  air  pollution.  Air  quality  C£ 
also  be  improved  by  controlling  the  location  of  polluting  industries. 

Problems 

The  NATURAL  RESOURCES  of  Northeastern  Illinois — its  land,  i 
water,  and  its  air — are  limited  in  supply  and  in  their  capacity  to  respon 
to  the  demands  made  on  them  by  urban  growth.  The  limitations  that  ma 
has  imposed  on  nature  in  turn  limit  man  himself.  Especially  do  they  affet 
his  health,  his  pocketbook,  and  the  desirability  of  the  region  as  a plac 
to  live.  Further,  natural  resources  are  employed  in  industrial  processes  an 
therefore  affect  the  potentialities  for  economic  growth. 

The  following  problems  must  be  dealt  with  in  whatever  plan  is  finall 
chosen  for  Northeastern  Illinois. 

■ Inefficient  use  of  land,  water  and  air  resources. 

■ Inadequate  facilities  for  the  proper  disposal  of  liquid  and  solid  waste 

■ Pollution  of  streams,  lakes,  and  ground-water  reservoirs. 

■ The  covering  over  of  economic  mineral  deposits  and  water-resourc 
management  areas  by  urban  development. 

■ Drainage  problems  due  to  residential  development  on  soils  possessin 
poor  drainage  characteristics. 

■ Flood  damage  due  to  homes  being  built  in  flood  plains. 

■ Shortages  in  local  water  supply. 

■ Damage  to  health,  buildings,  and  equipment  due  to  polluted  air. 

i 


Suburban  air  pollution. 


North  Branch  Chicago  River. 


ulanning  can  preserve  prime  agricultural  areas  and  wooded  hill  tops. 


Goals 

The  general  goal  to  be  sought  in  planning  for  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES is  to  achieve  a proper  balance  between  the  natural  environ- 
ment of  Northeastern  Illinois  and  the  superimposed  man-made  environ- 
ment. Specifically,  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  the  following  goals: 
Adequate  programs  for  the  wise  use  and  conservation  of  our  limited 
land,  air  and  water  resources. 

a Protection  of  prime  agricultural  areas  against  urban  encroachment. 

- Protection  of  significant  mineral  deposit  sites  against  surface  con- 
struction until  after  the  deposits  have  been  exploited,  and  imaginative 
reuse  of  these  areas. 

* Maintenance  of  natural  open-space  areas  where  wildlife  and  native 
vegetation  are  preserved. 

- Storage  of  water  to  minimize  flood  damage,  equalize  stream  flow 
during  wet  and  dry  periods  and  to  expand  water  recreation  facilities. 

* Creation  of  a beautiful  natural  environment  by  preserving  unique 
natural  features  and  areas  of  unusual  beauty,  by  creating  lakes,  and 
by  reducing  water  pollution. 

H Protection  of  public  health  by  reducing  water  pollution  to  safe  levels. 

m Reduction  of  air  pollutants  at  their  source  to  the  point  where  atmos- 
pheric pollution  can  be  reduced  to  an  unobjectionable  level. 


Planning  With  Peop 


It  has  taken  over  one  hundred  years  to  build  metropolitan  Chicago. 
:rsonal  experience  and  technical  research  both  show  that  Northeastern 
inois  has  many  problems  and  that  they  are  likely  to  get  worse  if  the 
etropolitan  public  does  not  take  preventative  steps. 

To  rebuild  or  redevelop  our  growing  metropolis,  using  its  strengths 
d overcoming  its  weaknesses,  a set  of  long-range  goals  on  which  there  is 
neral  agreement  is  needed,  along  with  the  policies  and  programs  required 
achieve  these  goals.  Together  these  two  can  be  considered  a Compre- 
nsive  Metropolitan  Plan. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study  and  other 
encies,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  preparing  such 
Man,  first  in  broad  brush  strokes  and  later  in  greater  detail,  with  review 
d continuing  revision  about  every  five  years. 

This  plan  for  development  will  be  prepared  by  a partnership  of  the 
pblic  and  the  planning  agency.  For  such  a plan  to  be  successful,  the 
:izens  of  the  metropolitan  area  must  help  to  identify  the  problems  and 
5 set  the  long-range  goals  for  metropolitan  development  and  the  means 
reaching  these  goals. 


FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  CHOICES 

The  practical  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  region  has  a chc 
on  how  to  achieve  regional  goals  and  solve  regional  problems.  As  indi\ 
uals,  separate  cities,  or  separate  planning  commissions,  it  seems  unliks 
But  if  enough  agreement  can  be  reached  on  goals  and  their  means 
accomplishment,  and  on  problems  and  their  means  of  solution,  then 
possibility  of  making  a choice  seems  feasible. 

How  a region  develops  turns  on  certain  pivotal  decisions.  The  Co 
missioners  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  believe  t 
the  decisions  that  are  so  critical  in  shaping  a better  future  must  be  made  nc 

The  key  elements  in  regional  growth,  when  they  take  certain  forms  z 
are  combined  in  certain  ways,  will  result  in  different  kinds  of  regio 
growth  patterns.  The  alternative  courses  of  growth  have  been  prepai 
during  1965  as  alternative  plans  by  the  NIPC  staff  for  public  evaluatii 
All  take  into  account  the  comprehensive  regional  goals  on  which  there  1 
been  widespread  agreement,  although  each  of  the  plans  emphasizes  so 
goals  more  than  others.  Each  alternative  plan  emphasizes  a different  st 
of  living. 

These  alternative  plans  are  presented  to  show  the  nature  and  scope 
the  decisions  that  should  be  made  now.  All  will  be  the  subject  of  furtl 
discussion  in  public  hearings  and  meetings  to  be  held  during  1 966. 


Satellite  Cities— 
Greenbelt  Plan 


In  the  Satellite  Cities — Greenbelt  Plan,  six  cities  of  about  1 to  1 
million  population  each  would  be  located  in  the  outer  four  counties 
Northeastern  Illinois.  They  are  shown  ringing  a Chicago  that  is  somewf 
larger  than  at  present.  They  keep  their  separate  identity  with  the  help 
an  agricultural,  forest  preserve,  estate,  and  institutional  greenbelt.  A spid 
web  of  swift  commuter  railroads  and  super  expressways  provides  reai 
transportation  between  the  satellite  cities  and  Chicago. 


Life  Style 

The  choice  of  life  styles  of  the  twenty-first  century  resident  in  the 
satellite  cities — greenbelt  alternative  is  that  of  living  in  either  a city  the 
size  of  Milwaukee  or  Cincinnati,  or  in  an  enlarged  Chicago.  Farmers  and 
a few  wealthy  people  live  in  a semi-rural  greenbelt.  The  typical  child  could 
be  born,  educated  through  college,  get  a job,  and  marry  within  a satellite 
city.  His  city  would  include  almost  all  of  the  variety  of  the  big  city. 
Travel  to  the  center  of  his  city  or  to  the  large  natural  preserves  or  to  work 
is  never  more  than  fifteen  minutes  on  public  transportation  or  by  car. 

Living  Space 

Instead  of  today’s  52  per  cent  of  housing  stock  in  single-family,  detached 
homes,  this  alternative  would  offer  40  to  45  per  cent.  Each  satellite  would 
strive  for  the  GOAL  of  a wide  range  of  housing  types  and  prices  for 
every  racial  and  income  group. 

Work  Place 


Major  industrial  parks  and  office  concentrations  would  be  found  at 
several  locations  within  the  boundaries  of  each  satellite  city.  Employment 
opportunities  in  each  satellite  would  be  somewhat  different  in  kind,  but 
would  be  equal  in  number  to  the  resident  labor  force.  The  satellites  alterna- 
tive could  attain  the  GOAL  of  a wide  variety  of  job  types  in  every  part 
of  the  region. 

Centers 

The  central  business  districts  of  the  satellite  cities  would  be  modernized 
and  enlarged,  much  as  Chicago’s  Loop  is  rebuilding  and  growing  today  to 
serve  a larger  and  wealthier  region.  Each  major  city  center  would  provide 
a variety  of  retail  services  and  cultural  facilities  serving  the  routine  needs 
of  its  increased  market.  The  Loop  remains  the  outstanding  center  of  the 
region.  Local  shopping  is  within  a few  blocks  of  most  residences.  The 
GOAL  of  multipurpose  centers,  for  one-trip  convenience,  would  be  well 
served  by  this  alternative. 

Transportation 

Each  satellite  would  reach  a size  and  residential  density  where  it  could 
support  an  efficient  public  transportation  system.  Each  city  would  be 
connected  to  other  major  cities  in  the  region  by  means  of  high-speed 
commuter  rail  lines.  The  trip  to  work  for  the  average  person  would  be 
reduced  from  that  of  the  region  today  to  a length  typical  of  smaller 
cities.  This  alternative  should  attain  for  most  people  the  GOAL  of  choice 
between  private  auto  and  public  transportation. 

Open  Space 

The  satellite  cities  are  defined  and  set  apart  by  major  areas  of  open 
space  referred  to  as  “greenbelts.”  The  greenbelts  could  include  public  and 
private  lands,  such  as  forest  preserves,  institutions,  cemeteries,  and  small 
farms.  Large  lot  subdivisions  of  one  acre  or  more  might  also  be  included. 
These  green  areas  will  serve  as  a means  of  combating  the  PROBLEM  of 
scattered  urban  growth,  with  its  resulting  difficulty  of  providing  adequate 
urban  services. 


Dispersed  Regional  City  Pla\ 

The  Dispersed  Regional  City  Plan  features  a dominant  central  city 
organizes  the  rest  of  the  area  in  close  harmony  with  the  natural  envii; 
ment.  Development  is  in  broad  north-south  ribbons  with  open  space  al 
the  major  streams  and  rivers.  There  are  many  smail  work  places  evi, 
where,  but  few  very  large  regional  centers. 


Life  Style 

The  typical  family  living  in  this  twenty-first  century  metropolis  owns 
own  home,  makes  a major  event  of  a shopping  and  entertainment  trip  o. 
a week,  and  owns  two  cars.  The  family  wage-earner  works  nearby.  , 

A regional  choice  is  expressed  for  more  time  at  home,  less  time 
commuting  to  work.  Leisure  at  home  is  expanded.  A change  of  job  ir 
mean  a change  of  residence.  But,  since  one  part  of  the  region  is  mi 
the  same  as  any  other,  a move  is  not  as  upsetting  as  today.  Higher  educati 
is  at  small  colleges  located  near  the  dozen  or  so  really  large  cente 
Students  live  at  home. 

Living  Space 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  would  live  in  single-family,  detached  hon 
with  private  yards.  The  remaining  one-third  would  choose  among  varic 
types  of  apartments  and  townhouses.  This  alternative  could  be  effective 
reducing  the  PROBLEM  of  crowding  and  congestion  in  older  cities. 

Work  Places 

Jobs  would  be  dispersed  throughout  the  region  in  the  form  of  sir 
office  clusters  and  individual  manufacturing  plant  sites.  Most  kinds 
jobs  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  counties,  except  that  industries  a 
businesses  requiring  a central  location  for  services  and  facilities  woi 
find  Chicago  the  most  desirable.  The  dispersal  of  most  kinds  of  jc 
should  reduce  the  PROBLEM  of  the  long  trip  to  work. 


Centers 

Local  shopping  centers  would  be  within  a short  drive  from  most  homes. 
For  less  frequent  purchases,  regional  centers  are  widely  spaced  in  park 
settings,  offering  shopping  and  cultural  activities.  Television-telephone 
shopping  may  reduce  travel  to  the  distant  centers. 

Transportation 

To  serve  the  dispersed,  multi-purpose  patterns  of  travel  in  this  low- 
density  region  a network  of  expressways  and  major  arterial  streets  would 
cover  the  region.  The  automobile  will  be  the  prime  means  of  transportation. 
With  jobs  widely  dispersed,  everyone  could  live  in  the  vicinity  of  his  job 
or  could  travel  to  it  in  any  direction  by  expressway. 


Open  Space 

Of  all  the  alternatives,  the  dispersed  regional  city  would  consume  the 
most  open  land.  Private  open  space  in  the  form  of  yards  would  provide 
for  much  family  recreation,  supplemented  by  local  parks.  In  selecting  the 
locations  of  parks  and  forest  preserves,  particular  attention  would  be  given 
to  the  stream  valleys  in  line  with  the  GOAL  of  efficiently  using  the  natural 
resources  that  lie  in  the  valleys. 


Finger  Plan 

The  Finger  Plan  alternative  organizes  our  twenty-first  century  metropolis 
into  a form  that  resembles  a hand.  The  skeleton  is  the  commuter  rail 
system  and  an  expanded  rapid  transit  system.  The  webbing  between  the 
fingers  provides  regional  open  space  and  a continuation  of  agriculture. 

Life  Style 

The  shopping  and  recreation  choices  of  the  twenty-first  century  popu- 
lation of  the  Finger  plan  are  the  greatest  of  any  alternative,  due  to  a maxi- 
mum concentration  of  development  and  a maximum  amount  of  open  space 
near  population  concentrations.  Cheap,  rapid,  public  transport  would 
allow  the  wage  earner  a maximum  choice  of  jobs  and  a maximum  choice 
of  residential  location.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  would  live  in  what  we 
would  today  call  urban  areas,  one-third  in  today’s  suburbia.  The  choice 
would  be  that  of  convenience  over  privacy.  Many  apartment  and  town- 
house  dwellers  would  own  holiday  homes  elsewhere.  Many  people  with 
growing  children  would  live  in  detached,  single-family  homes. 

Living  Areas  i 

Building  types  offered  to  the  public  in  this  alternative  would  emphasize 
single-family,  attached  houses;  two-to-four-story  garden  apartments;  and 
high-rise  apartment  buildings.  Relatively  fewer  homes  in  the  metropolitan 
area  would  be  single-family  homes  on  separate  lots.  Due  to  residential  areas 
being  concentrated,  the  PROBLEM  of  expensive  or  inadequate  community 
facilities  that  often  occurs  in  widely  dispersed  developments  would  not  exist. 

Work  Places 

Most  work  places  would  be  clustered  at  intervals  along  the  “fingers”  or 
in  large  concentrations  near  the  center  of  the  region.  Almost  all  would  be 
near  rapid  transit  passenger  stations.  Manufacturing  plants  requiring  large 
sites  and  single-story  buildings  would  be  found  at  the  outer  edges  of  the 
fingers,  connected  to  transit  stations  by  shuttle-bus  service.  Each  finger 
would  emphasize  different  mixtures  of  job  opportunities,  some  for  medium 
to  heavy  industry,  others  for  light  industry  or  offices.  Today’s  PROBLEM 
of  obsolete  buildings  and  sites,  often  located  along  the  rail  lines,  should 
be  reduced  by  encouraging  the  rebuilding  of  these  areas. 

Centers 

Large  regional  centers  for  retail  and  service  outlets,  as  well  as  business 
and  professional  offices,  would  be  found  at  regular  intervals  along  the 


rapid  transit  lines.  Due  to  the  relatively  high  residential  density  of  the 
finger  alternative,  local  shopping  needs  would  be  within  a short  walk  of 
most  homes.  This  alternative,  more  than  any  other,  would  promote  the 
GOAL  of  shopping  convenience. 


Transportation 

The  cohesive  element  of  the  finger  plan  is  a rail  transportation  system. 
The  system  forms  a grid  east  of  the  Tri-State  Tollway  system,  and  west 
of  it  extends  in  radials  around  which  development  occurs.  The  system 
would  be  equipped  with  quiet,  air-conditioned  trains  capable  of  traveling 
at  high  speeds  and  at  frequent  intervals.  The  average  resident  would  travel 
quickly  by  rail  or  walk  to  work.  The  GOALS  of  transportation  safety 
and  flexibility  could  be  attained  with  the  emphasis  on  public  transportation. 


Open  Space 


Large  open  spaces,  both  public  and  private,  reach  in  between  the  fingers 
to  the  center  of  the  region.  Though  many  residents  have  forsaken  a private 
yard  to  live  close  to  other  activities,  they  are  compensated  by  having  parks, 
golf  courses,  and  forest  preserves  close  to  where  they  live.  This  is  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  higher  density  residential  developments  will 
have  consumed  far  less  of  today’s  supply  of  open  land.  This  alternative 


should  reduce  the  PROBLEM  of  having  large  open  space  areas  distant 
from  population  concentrations. 
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Multiple  Towns  Plan 


The  image  of  the  Multiple  Towns  Plan  alternative  is  of  a mother  ci 
and  numerous  offspring.  The  towns,  ranging  in  population  from  10,000 
250,000  persons,  are  separated  by  green  wedges  of  open  space  and  co 
nected  by  expressways  and  rails.  Kane  and  McHenry  Counties  are  not  y 
fully  developed  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 


Life  Style 


This  alternative  offers  the  greatest  variety  of  life  styles  within  the  regh 
as  a whole.  No  one  town  is  typical.  Most  families  could  live  in  hom 
geneous  neighborhoods  or  communities  with  all  families  earning  abc 

the  same  amount  of  money,  having  a similar  education,  and  sharing  simil 

> j 

values  regarding  home,  work,  and  use  of  leisure  time.  In  some  communitie 
there  may  also  be  homogeneity  of  religion  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  T1 
needs  of  daily  life  will  be  served  by  the  “home  town.”  Work  and  oth 
needs  could  be  served  either  by  a nearby  town  or  Chicago.  Young  adul 
would  probably  go  to  college  in  a “college  town.”  Some  residents  cou 
live  in  so-called  “new  towns,”  which  would  accommodate  a broader  m 
of  housing  and  racial,  ethnic  and  income  groups. 

Living  Areas 

The  region  as  a whole  would  contain  about  the  same  proportions 
housing  types  as  exist  today.  A special  GOAL  of  this  alternative  is  distin 
tiveness  of  communities — in  their  size,  their  appearance,  the  types 
housing,  and  their  social  and  economic  make-up. 


Work  Places 

Office  and  industrial  work  places  would  be  located  within  or  adjacent 
most  of  the  towns  and  would  typically  offer  employment  suitable  for  tl 
kind  of  labor  force  living  in  the  vicinity.  There  would  be  both  lar; 
industrial  centers  and  small  industrial  parks,  but  individual  plant  sit 
would  be  discouraged.  Such  an  arrangement  would  reduce  the  prese 


PROBLEM  of  unequal  distribution  of  industrial  tax  returns  among  the 
region’s  communities. 

Centers 

Each  town,  existing  or  new,  would  be  centered  around  a business 
district  designed  to  serve  at  least  the  routine  needs  of  its  residents. 
The  size  and  variety  of  services  would  vary  with  the  size  of  the  community. 
The  larger  communities  would  have  regional  centers,  serving  many 
communities  around  them.  Today’s  PROBLEM  of  declining  central  busi- 
ness districts  could  be  best  met  by  this  alternative. 

Transportation 

The  fact  that  each  town  is  somewhat  specialized  will  make  it  dependent 
on  the  region  for  the  specialties  it  lacks.  A transportation  system  that 
includes  bus,  auto,  and  rail  will  be  needed  to  link  each  town  to  the  rest 
of  the  region.  A variety  of  transportation  modes  will  exist  throughout  the 
region  but  not  in  every  town.  Most  residents  will  probably  have  a medium 
to  short  work  trip,  depending  on  whether  they  wish  to  live  in  the  same 
town  as  their  job. 

Open  Space 

The  public  open  spaces  that  would  separate  the  towns  are  smaller 
than  the  greenbelts  in  the  Satellites  Plan,  but  they  would  emphasize  the 
GOAL  of  bringing  some  recreation  open  space  close  to  every  home. 


! 


Trends 


The  Trends  alternative,  while  appearing  to  be  a “Plan”  comparat 
the  previous  Plans,  is  in  reality  simply  an  extension  of  current  dev 
ment  trends.  These  trends  would  lead  to  continuous  development  thrc 
out  Northeastern  Illinois  covering  all  but  the  outer  reaches  of  McH 
Kane,  and  Will  Counties.  Density  of  persons  per  acre  drops  off  relat 
uniformly  from  the  high-density  apartment  areas  along  Lake  Michig; 
the  fringe  of  development.  Expressways  form  a grid.  Open  space  fo 
the  waterways. 

Life  Style  \ 

Neighborhoods  tend  to  be  designed  for  a particular  family  size,  ag 
income  group.  Consequently,  an  individual  is  likely  to  change  his  ] 
of  residence  within  the  community  or  region  several  times  during  hi; 
span.  This  alternative  is  similar  to  the  Dispersed  Regional  City  Pla 
its  emphasis  on  home  recreation,  but  it  has  an  even  greater  search 
outdoor  recreation  areas  and  open  spaces.  Shopping  is  mostly  in  si 
and  medium-sized  centers  at  varying  automobile  distances.  Higher  ec 
tion  and  cultural  institutions  would  in  most  cases  require  special  I 

Living  Space 

Most  of  the  region’s  population  would  live  outside  the  City  of  Chi 
in  single-family,  detached  homes.  This  alternative  responds  to  the  decli 
birth  rate  and  stable  death  rate  by  having  a number  of  “retirement  c 
munities”  of  apartments.  The  wide  separation  of  industry  from  i 
communities  should  reduce  the  PROBLEM  of  traffic  generated  by  indi 
entering  residential  areas. 

Work  Places 

Work  places,  ranging  in  size  from  individual  office  or  plant  sites  to  1 
industrial  concentrations,  are  dispersed  somewhat  from  the  present  si 


tion,  but  to  a lesser  degree  than  residences.  Many  jobs  are  found  only  in 
specialized  clusters  of  firms.  The  GOAL  of  such  an  arrangement  will  be  a 
combination  of  specialized  work  centers  and  multipurpose  work  areas  to 
best  fit  the  needs  of  individual  employers. 

Centers 

Small-  and  medium-sized  shopping  centers  continue  to  provide  retail 
goods  and  services  to  the  population,  the  medium-sized  centers  demanding 
a longer  drive  than  the  smaller  local  centers.  Libraries,  post  offices,  muni- 
cipal buildings,  movie  theaters,  doctors’  offices,  and  other  service  buildings 
are  located  apart  from  one  another.  Where  land  costs  and  congestion  are 
less,  this  alternative  should  reduce  the  frequent  PROBLEM  of  congestion 
that  occurs  in  today’s  older  shopping  areas. 

Transportation 

Emphasis  continues  to  be  on  private  automobile  travel,  but  steady 
improvements  are  made  in  rapid  transit  facilities,  as  represented  by  the 
speed  of  the  Skokie  Swift  and  the  modern  design  of  the  Lake  Street  “L” 
cars.  Average  work  trips  will  tend  to  be  long  because  of  the  increasing 
separation  of  residence  and  work  place. 

Open  Space 

Small-  and  medium-size  parks  would  be  located  at  regular  intervals  to 
provide  access  from  residential  areas.  Forest  preserves  would  be  located 
with  attention  to  natural  resource  benefits,  but  with  larger  open  areas 
being  acquired  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  region,  where  costs  are  lower.  7 


PLAN  SELECTION  PROCESS 


HOW  YOU  ARE  MAKING  THE  CHOICES 
A Joint  Venture 


Citizen  Goals  Planning  Research 


Preliminary  Public  Hearing  (May,  1965),  Ar- 
lington Height  a. 


In  preparing  a comprehensive  plan  for  Northeastern  Illinois,  the  G 
mission  is  following  a procedure  which  is  unusual  in  the  history  of  ur 
planning  and  unique  in  the  history  of  metropolitan  planning.  The  attitu 
and  goals  of  the  citizens  of  the  region  are  being  sought  before  the  pi  a 
prepared  and  are  being  used  as  a guide  in  this  preparation.  When  i 
finally  released,  the  plan  will  thus  represent  an  amalgam  of  techn 
analysis  and  popular  agreement  on  goals  and  objectives. 

The  Commission  is  a purely  advisory  agency  whose  purpose  is  to  pro\ 
guidelines  for  decision  to  local  governments  throughout  the  metropoli 
area.  The  Commission  itself  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  recommendatk 

If  these  recommendations  are  to  be  of  any  use  in  guiding  local  devel 
ment  decisions,  they  must  be  fully  understood  by  public  officials  ; 
citizens  throughout  the  area  and  have  their  support.  In  order  to  achi 
this  widespread  understanding,  the  Commission  has  sought  to  enlist 
public  as  partners  in  the  development  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 

The  Annual  Planning  Conference  in  1964  marked  the  beginning 
a two-year  dialogue  between  the  planners  and  the  public.  This  dialo 
is  being  maintained  through  a number  of  meetings  and  conferences  i 
will  culminate  in  the  1966  Planning  Conference.  It  is  augmented  furt 
by  the  broad  distribution  of  planning-related  materials  through  newsletu 
brochures,  and  the  mass  media. 

The  diagram  indicates  three  stages  of  citizen  involvement  in  preparat 
of  the  plan.  Since  the  findings  at  each  stage  may  affect  those  follow) 
they  may  overlap  somewhat  in  time. 

The  second  stage  of  the  dialogue  focussed  on  the  question  of  what  k 
of  future  environment  the  citizens  want  for  themselves  and  their  childr 
assuming  that  any  conceivable  future  might  be  achieved. 

The  third  stage  will  focus  on  the  evaluation  of  alternative  future  develi 
ment  patterns  which  have  been  determined  to  be  technically  feasible.  f 
relative  costs  and  benefits  of  these  alternatives  and  the  means  of  achiev 
them  will  be  emphasized. 

Beginning  with  a number  of  different  conceptual  alternatives  for  futi 
metropolitan  area  growth,  the  planning  staff  of  the  Commission  is  gener 
ing  three  successive  sets  of  alternative  plans,  each  set  reduced  in  numl 
and  with  increased  detail  and  technical  sophistication.  The  first  set 
alternatives  is  intended  to  stimulate  discussion  and  evoke  ideas  from  I 
residents  of  the  region.  The  second  set  is  now  in  preparation  on  the  ba 
of  the  early  public  discussions  and  technical  research.  It  is  this  set  whi 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study  for  trai 
portation  testing.  The  third  set  of  alternatives  which  will  be  discussed  a 
evaluated  during  1966,  will  incorporate  changes  indicated  in  the  continui 
public  dialogue  and  technical  testing  for  feasibility. 

In  addition  to  transportation  testing  by  CATS,  feasibility  testing  " 
be  carried  on  by  political  scientists  and  economists;  air,  water,  and  s< 


resource  planners;  and  experts  in  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
development. 

After  a series  of  public  meetings  and  hearings  on  the  final  set  of 
alternatives  and  the  completion  of  technical  evaluations,  one  preferred  plan 
will  be  selected  by  the  NIPC  Commissioners  early  in  1967.  This  selected 
plan  will  be  recommended  for  adoption  by  units  of  government  throughout 
the  area  for  their  use — as  a basic  framework  for  future  planning  and 
development  decisions  in  the  metropolitan  area. 


il  Conference — Pick  Congress  ( Decem- 
965),  Chicago. 


The  Dialogue  to  Date 

Beginning  with  the  Metropolitan  Goals  Forum  held  at  the  Annual 
Planning  Conference  in  October,  1964,  and  ending  with  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Hearing  in  December,  1965,  the  dialogue  in  the  past  year  has  been 
carried  on  in  nineteen  separate  meetings  and  preliminary  hearings.  Seven 
of  these  hearings  were  sponsored  by  Intercommunity  Councils,  each  repre- 
senting between  nine  and  40  municipalities.  Each  hearing  was  publicized 
in  legal  notice  and  newspaper  articles  in  the  council  area,  and  was  con- 
ducted under  the  statutory  requirements  for  a public  hearing.  Six  meetings 
were  sponsored  by  County  Boards  (in  several  instances  in  conjunction  with 
other  groups),  and  six  meetings  were  held  with  private  civic  groups  having 
an  interest  in  region-wide  development. 

On  December  9,  1965,  an  all-day  meeting  was  held  in  the  Pick-Congress 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  Six  hundred  persons  from  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area  attended.  This  meeting  was  conducted  as  an  area-wide  public  hearing, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  NIPC’s  enabling  act  that  a public  1 
hearing  or  hearings  be  held  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a comprehensive 
metropolitan  plan. 

At  each  of  these  hearings  or  meetings,  growth  problems  and  development 
goals  were  discussed  as  they  applied  to  the  area  of  interest  to  the  partic- 
ipants— a council  area,  a county,  or  the  metropolitan  area.  Three  of  more 
preliminary  alternative  plans  embodying  solutions  to  the  problems  discussed 
were  presented  by  the  NIPC  staff. 

Questionnaires  were  distributed  at  each  meeting  for  completion  by  the 
attendees,  and  an  hour  or  more  was  devoted  to  open  discussion. 

These  forums  attracted  a high  degree  of  interest  throughout  the  metro- 
politan area  and  received  excellent  coverage  in  both  the  local  and  metro- 
politan press.  The  dialogue  nature  of  the  meetings  proved  a highly  effective 
means  of  emphasizing  the  most  critical  issues  in  metropolitan  growth. 

The  public  discussions  were  recorded  on  tape  and  this  record,  together  with 
the  completed  questionnaires,  is  providing  a source  of  public  attitudes  for 
use  in  formulating  the  final  alternatives.  Following  are  some  of  the  questions 
asked  at  the  hearings  and  the  public  responses  to  them: 

Should  some  special  attempt  be  made  to  provide  a greater  choice  in 

mode  of  transportation  (rail,  bus,  auto)? 

Yes  No  No  Opinion 

75%  11%  14% 

Should  transportation  be  used  to  guide  orderly  growth  as  well  as  to 

move  people  and  goods? 

Yes 
95% 


No 

5% 


Should  apartments  be  located  near  shopping  centers  and  public  trans- 
portation? 

Yes  No  No  Opinion 

85%  7%  8% 

Should  the  effect  of  the  property  tax  on  development  decisions  be  re- 
duced? 

Yes  No  No  Opinion 

65%  16%  19% 

Should  public  recreation  peninsulas  be  built  on  lakefront  (asked  only  of 

persons  living  near  Lake  Michigan)? 

Yes 

66% 

The  public  responses  to  these  and  other  questions  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  process  of  preparing  the  comprehensive  development  plan.  The 
next  series  of  meetings  and  hearings  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  late  summer 
of  1966.  They  will  again  be  designed  to  bring  out  the  central  issues  in  future 
metropolitan  growth  and  to  bring  the  public  to  a clearer  understanding  of 
the  choices  available  to  them  and  a clearer  statement  of  their  own  choices. 


IS  THE  EFFORT  WORTHWHILE? 

Can  a comprehensive  plan  prepared  as  a joint  effort  of  the  public  and 
the  planning  agency  make  a significant  contribution  to  improvement  of 
the  metropolitan  environment?  The  ultimate  answer  to  this  question  will 
depend  heavily  on  the  degree  to  which  the  public  takes  its  participation 
seriously. 

Other  plans,  also  advisory  in  nature,  have  worked  to  enhance  the  environ- 
ment for  living  in  many  communities  and  regions  in  the  United  States 
where  they  have  had  strong  public  support  and  where  they  have  been 
viewed  as  tools  to  be  used  rather  than  as  attractive  documents  to  be  dis- 
played on  civic  occasions.  In  other  areas,  carefully  prepared  plans  have 
attained  the  status  of  New  Year’s  resolutions,  simply  because  the  public 
did  not  believe  in  them. 

Each  of  the  2000  persons  who  participated  in  the  metropolitan  dialogue 
during  1964  and  1965  now  has  an  investment  in  the  plan,  because  it  has 
been  shaped  by  his  attitudes  and  choices.  They  and  many  others — public 
officials  and  private  citizens — will  make  the  thousands  of  individual  deci- 
sions which  comprise  the  fabric  of  metropolitan  development.  To  the 
extent  that  the  plan  is  used  to  guide  these  decisions,  the  public’s  investment 
in  it,  and  their  much  greater  investment  in  the  future  of  the  metropolitan 
area  in  which  they  live,  will  be  rewarded. 
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northeastern  Illinois  planning  commission 


400  west  madison  street  • Chicago,  Illinois  60606  • (312)  ANdover  3-1266 


In  Memoriam  • Chester  R.  Davis 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  wishes  to 
express  the  deep  sense  of  sorrow  it  has  experienced  over  the 
loss  of  its  president,  Chester  R.  Davis. 

His  death  brought  to  sudden  end  a long  and  particularly 
distinguished  career  of  service  to  his  country,  community, 
and  fellow  men. 

A retired  major  general  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  a successful 
business  executive,  a former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
a director  of  numerous  charitable  and  educational  organizations 
--all  his  life  was  devoted  freely  to  causes  of  public  service. 

The  Commission  and  the  staff  consider  themselves 
privileged  to  have  worked  with  Mr.  Davis  during  his  seven 
years  as  Commission  President. 


1896  - 1966 


To  the  Citizens  of  Northeastern  Illinois: 

In  the  following  pages  you  will  find  a brief  report  of  Com- 
mission activities  in  1966  and  a statement  of  financial  condi- 
tion of  this  Commission. 

The  staff  this  year  has  prepared  a report  which  incorpor- 
ates the  previous  technical  work  done  by  the  staff  in  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Northeastern  Illinois  area.  The 
Commissioners  have  not  yet  approved  or  accepted  this  pro- 
posal for  a plan,  but  is  asking  first  for  comments  from 
citizens  and  officials  throughout  the  area.  These  comments 
will  be  given  close  consideration  in  revising  the  advisory 
plan  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  public  at  a public  hearing. 

The  report,  entitled  Diversity  Within  Order,  has  been 
given  wide  distribution.  I invite  the  reader,  if  he  has  not 
already  received  a copy  of  the  report,  to  write  to  the  Com- 
mission's offices  and  request  one. 

The  Commission  has  appreciated  the  cooperation  of  citizens 
and  officials  in  the  area  in  reviewing,  commenting  upon,  and 
contributing  to  the  development  of  alternative  plans.  We  look 
forward  to  the  selection  of  a plan  which  will  be  truly  useful 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  metropolitan 
area. 

I want  to  express,  for  the  Commission,  our  thanks  to  those 
governments  and  others  who  contribute  financial  assistance 
and  support  to  this  Planning  Commission. 


pacerely. 


John  W.  Baird 
President 
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ABOUT  THE  COMMISSION 


Northeastern  Illinois  is  one  of  the  largest  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  world;  more  than  6,  500,  000  people  and  250 
municipal  governments  are  contained  within  the  boundaries 
of  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane,  Lake,  McHenry  and  Will  Counties. 

To  encourage  orderly  growth  and  development  of  the  six 
county  area- -the  area  is  expected  to  grow  to  9,  000,  000  by 
1990--the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  was 
established  by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  in  1957. 

The  statute  specifies  that  the  Commission  shall  provide 
planning  assistance  to  local  governments  and  coordinate  inter- 
governmental planning  efforts.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  metropolitan  plans  and  pol- 
icies which  will  serve  as  guidelines  for  the  local  communities' 
planning  efforts. 

The  Commission’s  plans  and  policies  are  specified  to  in- 
clude plans  for  land  use,  transportation,  water  supply,  drainage 
and  sanitation,  improved  urban  esthetics  and  civic  design,  and 
parks  and  other  public  facilities  - "particularly  where  the  joint 
actions  of  two  or  more  units  of  government  are  necessary  or 
desirable.  " 

During  the  year  the  Commission  completed  a comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  water  resource  in  northeastern  Illinois.  Begin- 
Water  Resources  ning  with  a detailed  documentation  of  presently  available  water 
resources,  the  report  goes  on  to  suggest  cooperative  intergov- 
ernmental management  measures  in  order  to  prevent  pollution 
of  this  precious  resource  and  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
water  for  the  future.  The  four-year  study  was  carried  out  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey,  the  State  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  and  sev- 
eral City  of  Chicago  Departments. 


A first  draft  of  the  Commission's  study  of  air  resource  man- 
agement has  been  completed  with  the  aid  of  a Technical  Advisory 
Air  Resource  Management  Committee  on  Air  Resources  and  an  Air  Resources  Policy  Com- 
mittee. The  study  will  include  an  analysis  of  pollution  sources 
as  well  as  the  air  resource  implications  of  land  use  planning. 
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Work  has  progressed  rapidly  on  the  Flood  Hazard  Mapping 
Project  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Flood  Hazard  United  States  Geological  Survey.  In  a program  that  is  without 
Mapping  Project  precedent  in  a large  metropolitan  area,  quadrangle  maps  which 
indicate  areas  that  are  subject  to  flooding  have  been  drawn  up 
for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  remain- 
ing maps  are  scheduled  for  completion  by  1969. 


Other  Commission  activities  included  development  of  a pros- 
pectus for  a study  of  land  use  and  water  management  in  the  Fox 
River  Watershed,  plans  for  a watershed  protection  and  flood 
control  project  in  the  Salt  Creek  Drainage  Basin,  and  participation 
in  a mass  transportation  demonstration  program  to  improve  com- 
muter rail  and  bus  service  in  northeastern  Cook  County. 

PLANNING  METHOD: 

CHOICE  AND  CONSULTATION 

During  the  year,  local  governments  in  Northeastern  Illinois 
reviewed  alternative  metropolitan  plans  of  land  use  and  trans- 
portation which  have  been  prepared  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study  in  order  to  select  a single 
plan  which  meets  metropolitan  needs  and  satisfies  local  commun- 
ity goals  and  preferences.  Previous  Commission  studies  relating 
to  industry  and  commerce,  the  use  of  natural  resources,  and  the 
preservation  of  open  space  will  be  integrated  in  this  comprehen- 
sive metropolitan  plan. 


The  Commission's  alternative  plans  have  been  brought  to 
the  metropolitan  area  public  in  a series  of  13  presentations  and 
" Choice  Train"  by  means  of  a traveling  exhibit  of  the  Commission's  work  pro- 
gram which  was  exhibited  in  each  of  the  following  communities: 
Highland  Park,  Waukegan,  Libertyville,  Woodstock,  Arlington 
Heights,  Skokie,  Wheaton,  Elmhurst,  Aurora,  Geneva,  Oak 
Lawn  and  Joliet.  Public  response  favored  the  Finger  Plan,  and 
the  staff  of  the  Commission  is  presently  engaged  in  further  re- 
fining this  plan  before  its  final  presentation  to  the  public. 
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Figure  1-6  Low  Intensity  Development  Areas — Finger  Plan 


THE  FINGER  PLAN 

The  Finger  Plan,  as  described  in  a staff  proposal  for  a 
plan  entitled  Diversity  Within  Order,  has  an  integrated  net- 
work of  commuter  railroads,  expanded  rapid  transit  and  express- 
ways radiating  from  the  center  of  the  region.  This  forms  a re- 
gional spine  around  which  to  orient  new  growth.  Industry  and 
major  regional  facilities  such  as  shopping  centers,  universities, 
and  medical  centers  are  placed  on  this  regional  spine  with  resi- 
dential development  clustered  around  them.  The  resulting  overall 
physical  form  is  a series  of  development  corridors  (or  fingers) 
resembling  an  extended  human  hand.  High  density  housing  is 
located  near  these  regional  facilities.  Development  then  tapers 
off  to  medium  density  residences,  then  to  single  family  homes 
and  finally  to  the  regional  parks  or  farm  land  which  separate  one 
corridor  from  another.  Figure  1-14  illustrates  how  a five  mile 
stretch  of  one  finger  might  develop  by  1990. 


One  goal  of  the  Finger  Plan  is  to  provide  recreation  areas 
close  to  concentrations  of  population.  This  is  accomplished  by 
placing  open  space  and  very  low  intensity  development  between 
the  corridors  of  development  as  close  to  the  heart  of  the  region 
as  space  permits,  as  shown  in  Figure  1-6  above  (Reprinted 
from  Diversity  Within  Order). 
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Figure  114  Typical  Development  Corridor- Prototype 
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Matthew  L.  Rockwell 


Following  the  death  of  President  Davis  on  July  30,  1966, 
John  W.  Baird,  then  vice  president,  served  as  president 
until  October  20,  1966.  At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting 
held  on  that  date,  an  election  of  officers  was  held  and  the 
following  Commissioners  elected  for  1967:  John  W.  Baird, 
president;  Richard  F.  Babcock,  vice  president;  Frederick 
T.  Aschman,  secretary;  and  James  C.  Downs,  Jr. , treasurer. 

The  following  Commissioners  were  appointed  as  Commit- 
tee chairmen  as  follows: 

Richard  F.  Babcock,  Planning  Committee 

John  R.  Quay,  Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr. , Administration  Committee 

Two  new  Commissioners  were  appointed  during  1966, 
both  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois:  Theodore  T.  Robinson,  and 
Harold  M.  Mayer.  Two  other  Commissioners,  Frederick  T. 
Aschman,  and  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Poliak,  were  reappointed  to 
four  year  terms. 

The  staff  averages  40  full-time  employees  which  include 
administrative,  technical,  and  clerical  personnel.  The 
operating  departments  are  organized  in  the  following  groups: 
Administrative  Division,  Public  Services  Division,  Regional 
Planning  Division,  Resources  Office,  and  Local  Assistance 
Office,  each  reporting  to  the  Executive  Director,  who  is 
responsible  for  general  administration. 


NIPC  Principal  Staff  Members: 

Matthew  L.  Rockwell 
Robert  G.  Ducharme 
Carl  B.  Genrich 
Lorenz  W.  Aggens 
Anita  R.  Davis 
James  W.  Ford 
B.  lone  Lambert 
Walter  Stephen  Lincoln 
James  G.  Schrader 
Jac  Smit 
Arthur  J.  Zeizel 


Executive  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Administrative  Officer 
Public  Services  Director 
Information  Officer 
Special  Projects  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 
Chief  Architect 
Local  Assistance  Officer 
Regional  Planning  Director 
Acting  Resources  Officer 
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CASH  RECEIPTS,  BY  SOURCE,  1958-1966* 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 


Local  Sources 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Counties 

$ 613, 600 

23 

Municipalities 

422,336 

16 

Other  Local  Sources 

288, 086 

11 

TOTAL  of  Local  Sources 

$1,324,022 

50 

State  of  Illinois 

$ 419,944 

16 

Federal  Planning  Grants 

858,941 

32 

Miscellaneous 

56,967 

2 

TOTAL 

$1,335,852 

50 

TOTAL  for  9 Years 

$2,  659,874 

100 

*Does  not  include  monies  received  on  reimbursement  contracts 


FINANCING 

. 

i 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  an 
agency  financed  almost  entirely  through  voluntary  appropria- 
tions from  agencies  of  government  and  from  funds  received 
for  special  programs  undertaken.  The  Commission  does  not 
have  a tax  base  or  any  other  fixed  income  source.  This  situa- 
tion requires  that  the  Commission  solicit  operating  funds  from 
a wide  range  of  local  governmental  agencies  as  well  as  from 
private  sources. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT 

During  1966  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commissior 
was  supported  by  a wide  variety  of  organizations.  This  broad 
base  of  support  is  indicative  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  region.  Supporting  agencies  in  1966  included: 

106  municipalities 
30  park  and  sanitary  districts 
48  corporations  and  other  private  sources 
City  of  Chicago 
Cook  County 
DuPage  County 
Lake  County 
McHenry  County 
Kane  County 
Will  County 
State  of  Illinois 

Federal  Dept,  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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Revenues  received  during  1966  totaled  $470,  274. 

Expenditures  were  distributed  as  follows:  Salaries  and 
employee  benefits,  67. 1 per  cent;  and  26. 1 per  cent  for  other 
services  including  consultants,  rent,  utilities,  travel  and 
printing.  The  remaining  6.  8 per  cent  was  used  for  supplies, 
insurance,  and  miscellaneous  operating  expenses. 

1967  BUDGET 

At  its  October,  1966,  quarterly  meeting,  the  Planning 
Commission  adopted  a budget  of  $514,  045  for  1967.  The 
budget,  as  adopted,  is  based  upon  the  initiation  of  several 
new  work  programs:  an  open  space  program,  a sewer  and 
water  program,  a mass  transportation  program,  and  the 
Fox  River  Regional  Plan.  The  present  programs  of  local 
assistance,  flood  mapping  and  plan  review  and  acceptance, 
as  well  as  normal  activities  of  the  Commission,  will  continue 
through  1967. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  METROPOLITAN  PLANNING 

The  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  in  a recent 
survey  of  expenditures  for  local  planning  agencies,  found  that 
the  average  per  capita  expenditure  in  metropolitan  type  plan- 
ning agencies  with  a population  of  1,  000,  000  or  more  was 
26.  8 cents  per  capita  in  1966.  The  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission  per  capita  expenditure  in  1966  was 
7.  4 cents --considerably  below  the  national  average. 
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MUNICIPAL  CONTRIBUTORS 


$1,  000  and  over 

Des  Plaines 

Evanston 

Joliet 

Oak  Park 

Skokie 

$900-$999 
Elmhurst 
Oak  Lawn 

$800-$899 
Arlington  Heights 
Downers  Grove 

$700-$799 
Highland  Park 
Park  Forest 
Park  Ridge 

$600-$699 

Lombard 

Wilmette 

$500-$599 
Elk  Grove 
Winnetka 

$400-$499 

Deerfield 

Elgin 

Glen  Ellyn 
Glenview 
Lake  Forest 
Norridge 
Northbrook 

$300-$399 
Addison 
Crystal  Lake 
Glencoe 
Hinsdale 
Hoffman  Estates 


Homewood 

La  Grange 

La  Grange  Park 

Midlothian 

Palatine 

Riverdale 

St.  Charles 

Summit 

Wheaton 

Worth 

$200-299 

Bensenville 

Broadview 

Clarendon  Hills 

Crest  Hill 

Geneva 

Libertyville 

Northfield 

Riverside 

Schiller  Park 

Westmont 

Woodstock 

$100-199 

Batavia 

Country  Club  Hills 

Crete 

Flossmoor 

Fox  Lake 

Harvard 

Highwood 

Itasca 

Kenilworth 

Lake  Zurich 

Lemont 

McHenry 

Marengo 

Matteson 

Maywood 

Northlake 

Palos  Heights 

Phoenix 


Posen 

River  Forest 

Roselle 

Schaumberg 

South  Chicago  Heights 

Tinley  Park 

Westchester 

West  Dundee 

Willow  Springs 

$l-$99 

Alsip 

Bannockburn 

Barrington  Hills 

Bedford  Park 

Bloomingdale 

Buffalo  Grove 

Deer  Park 

East  Dundee 

East  Hazel  Crest 

Frankfort 

Golf 

Gurnee 

Hampshire 

Hawthorne 

Hometown 

Huntley 

Indian  Head  Park 
Island  Lake 
Lakewood 
Long  Grove 
McCook 
Mokena 
New  Lenox 
North  Aurora 
North  Barrington 
Oakwood  Hills 
Olympia  Fields 
Palos  Park 
Richton  Park 
Winfield 


CORPORATE  AND  FOUNDATION  CONTRIBUTORS 


Arthur  Andersen  & Co. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co. 

Chicago  Community  Trust 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railroad 

Chicago  & North  Western  Railway  Co. 

Chicago  Title  & Trust  Co. 

Clearing  Industrial  District 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

Container  Corporation  Foundation 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & Trust  Co. 
A.  B.  Dick  Foundation 
Gaylord  Donnelley 
Dovenmuehle,  Inc. 

Draper  & Kramer,  Inc. 

Enterprise  Paint  Foundation 
Estate  of  L.  McCormick 
First  Chicago  Foundation 
Hammond  Organ  Foundation 
Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
Harza  Engineering  Co. 

Household  Finance  Foundation 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Inland  Steel  Foundation 
International  Harvester  Company 
Jewel  Tea  Company,  Inc. 

Philip  Klutznick 
Littlefuse  Co. 

Mac  Lean  Foggnut  Co. 

National  Lead 

A.  C.  Nielson  Company 

Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co. 

Northern  Trust  Company 
North  Shore  Gas  Co. 

Paul  Oliver 

Oscar  Mayer  & Company 
Peoples  Gas,  Light  & Coke  Co. 

Sahara  Coal  Company 
Scribner  & Company 
Sears  Roebuck  & Company 
J.  R.  Short  Milling  Company 
Signode  Foundation 
Skidmore,  Owings  & Merrill 
Spaulding  & Company 
Charles  A.  Stevens  & Company 
Sudler  & Co. 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
Walgreen  Drug  Co. 

Willett  Company 


AUDITOR'S  OPINION 


Arthur  Andersen  & Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


To  the  Commissioners, 


Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission: 


We  have  examined  the  statement  of  assets,  liabilities  and 


fund  balances  of  the  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING 
COMMISSION  (a  commission  created  by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly)  as 
of  December  31,  1966,  and  the  related  statement  of  changes  in  fund 
balances  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly 
included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  : 
procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 


the  assets,  liabilities,  and  fund  balances  of  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission  as  of  December  31,  1966; 
and  the  changes  in  fund  balances  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformit 
with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a basis 
consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


Finance  Agency  project  transactions  for  the  period  from  inception  to 
December  31,  1966  (Exhibit  4).  In  our  opinion,  this  summary  presents 
fairly  the  information  set  forth  therein. 


In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present  fairly  ; 


We  have  also  examined  the  summary  of  Housing  and  Home 


Chicago,  Illinois 


January  13,  1967. 
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EXHIBIT  2 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  FUND  REVENUE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31.  1966 


SOURCE : 

City  of  Chicago  $ 34, 

Municipalities  (other  than  City  of  Chicago)  27, 

Cook  County  55, 

DuPage  County  10, 

Kane  County  4, 

Lake  County  5 , 

McHenry  County  3, 

Corporations  and  charitable  organizations  24, 

Flood  hazard  mapping- 

Revenue  received  $33,800 

Amounts  paid  or  payable  to  U.  S. 

Geological  Survey  33.750 

Fox  River  project  3 , 

Federal  grant  reviews  5, 

Conference  receipts  2, 

Sale  of  N.I.M.A.P.C.  publications  4, 

Park  districts  9, 

Interest  income 
Other  income 


Total  $190, 


040 

296 

500 

000 

000 

000 

000 

775 

50 

000 

590 

169 

990 

467 

80  8 

437 

122 
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EXHIBIT 
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The  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements 
are  an  integral  part  of  this  statement. 


EXHIBIT  4 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


SUMMARY  OF  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY  PROJECT  TRANSACTIONS 


FROM  INCEPTION  TO 

DECEMBER  31 . 

1966 

P r o j e c 

t 

P-77 

P-85 

P-117 

PROJECT  TRANSACTIONS  FROM  INCEPTION 
TO  DECEMBER  31,  1966: 

Commitments  under  grant- 
N.I.M.A.P.C. 

H.H.F.A. 

State  of  Illinois 
City  of  Chicago 
Supplementary  provision 
from  N .1 .M.A.P.C . 

$ 79,036 
170,077 

6,873 

13,450 

$ 3,000 
136,000 
15,000 
50,000 

$101,608 

203,215 

$269,436 

$204,000 

$304,823 

Expenditures  charged  to  project- 
1966  (Exhibit  3) 

1965 

1964 

1963 

$ 

80,264 

144,799 

44,373 

$ 54,796 
111,070 
37,252 

$194,571 

1,509 

$269,436 

$203,118 

$196,080 

Project  fund  balances  (Exhibit  l) 

$ - 

$ 882 

$108,743 

STATUS  OF  H.H.F.A.  COMMITMENTS: 
Estimated  completion  dates 

Comnleted 

May  1 .1967 

Aue  .6.1967 

Commitment 

$170,077 

$136,000 

$203,215 

H.H.F.A.  payments- 
1966 
1965 
1964 
1963 

* 19(625 
88,440 
45,000 

$ 22,400 
40,000 
60,000 

$152,001 

$153,065 

$122,400 

$152,001 

H.H.F.A.  unremitted  portions 
(Exhibit  l) 

$ 17,012 

$ 13,600 

$ 51,214 

NOTE  : 


The  maximum  liability  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  is  limited  to  the  lower  of 
its  commitments  under  the  grants  or  67/S  of 
the  costs  incurred  on  the  projects. 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
DECEMBER  31,  1966 


(l)  The  Commission  has  entered  into  contracts  to  provide  $45,000  in 
services  to  the  Village  of  Skokie  for  a mass  transportation 
project  over  a three-year  period  ending  June  30,  1967.  One  o 
these  contracts  provides  that  the  Village  of  Skokie  will 
reimburse  the  Commission  for  $27,000  of  the  services  provided 
on  this  project.  As  of  December  31,  1966,  $16,380  has  been 
expended  on  this  project  under  these  contracts. 


(2)  The  Commission  also  has  contracts  with  the  Chicago  Transit 
Authority  (Contract  S-9)  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
(Contract  S-14)  to  provide  various  services.  The  Commission 
is  reimbursed  for  these  services  on  a monthly  basis.  The 
status  of  these  contracts  as  of  December  31,  1966,  is  set 
forth  below: 


Contract  S-9  Contract  S-14 


Date  of  completion 
of  contract 

Completed 

Complete  d 

Maximum 

amount  of  contract 

$23,335 

$140,400 

Cost  of 
1966 
1965 
1964 

services  performed- 

$11,078 

11,135 

$ 51,540 
76,526 
12,578 

$22,213 

$140,644 

(3)  Under  the  terms  of  an  employment  agreement,  the  Commission  is 

obligated  to  pay  a former  Executive  Director,  who  resigned 
January  31,  1964,  the  amount  of  $501  per  month  for  a period 
of  seventy  months  commecing  February  1,  1964. 

(4)  The  Commission  has  received  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  from 

the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  two-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1967. 

The  status  of  this  appropriation  as  of  December  31,  1966,  is 
as  follows: 


Amount  of  appropriation  $100,000 


State  of  Illinois  payments- 

1966 

$ 

33,344 

1965 

65,469 

$ 

98,813 

Unremitted  portion  as  of 

December  31,  1966 

$ 

1,187 

TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


WATER 

RESOURCES 


Harold  B.  Gotaas,  Co-Chairman 
Dean  of  Engineering 
Northwestern  University 
Technological  Institute 

William  C.  Ackermann 

(H.  F.  Smith) 

Chief,  Illinois  State 
Water  Survey  Division 

Raymond  E.  Anderson 
Manager,  North  Shore 
Sanitary  District 


Gilbert  F.  White,  Co-Chairman 
Dept,  of  Geography 
University  of  Chicago 

Robert  Hirshfield 
Staff  Engineer 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 


James  W.  Jardine 
(H.  H.  Gerstein) 

Commissioner,  Dept,  of 
Water  and  Sewers 
City  of  Chicago 


Vinton  Bacon 

General  Superintendent 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago 

William  J.  Bauer 

Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago 


Benn  J.  Leland 

Engineer,  Illinois  State  Sanitary 
Water  Board,  Chicago 

J.  E.  Meers 

Superintendent,  Sanitary  District 
of  Bloom  Township 


Arthur  W.  Consoer  (R.  G.  Berk) 
Consoer,  Townsend  & Assoc. 
Chicago 

Ronald  A.  Dold 

DuPage  County  Superintendent 
of  Highways 


Orville  Meyer 
DuPage  County 
Health  Department 

William  D.  Mitchell  \ 

District  Engineer 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey 


Joe  R.  Fulks 

Meteorologist  in  Charge 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 


John  Morris 

DuPage  County  Department  of 
Public  Works 


Samuel  Greeley  (Don  Riddell) 
Greeley  & Hanson 
Chicago 

John  Guillou 

Chief  Waterway  Engineer 
Illinois  Division  of  Highways 

James  E.  Hackett 

Illinois  State  Geological  Survey 
Division 


H.  H.  Poston 

Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Agency 

Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare 

William  Santina 
Assistant  Chief 
Engineering  Division 
Corps  of  Engineers 

Arthur  Scheller 
Law  School 
DePaul  University 
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AIR 

RESOURCES 


Jack  Meltzer,  Chairman  Donald  Skinner 

Director,  The  Center  for  Urban  Chicago  Department  of 
Studies  Air  Pollution  Control 


Albert  J.  Mullins  Frank  So 

Administrator  Director  of  Planning 

Air  Pollution  Bureau  of  the  City  of  Harvey 

County  of  Cook 


Dr.  Jimmie  Quon 

Emil  Oelberg  Associate  Professor  of 

Sanitary  Engineer  Civil  Engineering 

DuPage  County  Health  Department  The  Technological  Institute 

Northwestern  University 


Carl  M.  Carlson 

Building  and  Zoning  Officer 
Kane  County  Building  and 
Zoning  Department 

William  H.  Garrison 
Staff  Sanitarian 
Division  of  Environmental  Health 
Lake  County  Health  Department 


H.  Hayward  Hirsch 

Director  of  Commercial 
and  Community  Development 
Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry 

David  Ferguson 

Assistant  to  the  Vice-President 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 


George  F.  Jedlicka 

Building  and  Zoning  Officer  Marvin  E Miller 
McHenry  County  Department  of  Vice-President 
Building  and  Zoning  B.  J.  Felbinger  & Co. 


James  C.  Barringer 
Sanitary  Engineer 
Will  County  Health  Department 

Leonard  D.  Walberg 

President,  Regional  Association 
of  South  Cook-Will  County 
Municipalities 

John  Woods,  Village  President 
Village  of  Arlington  Heights 

Sam  Boor  as 

Assistant  Director 
Chicago  Department  of 
Air  Pollution  Control 


E.  A.  Imhoff 

Senior  Resource  Planner 
Southeastern  Wisconsin 
Regional  Planning  Commission 

Dr  Mark  H Lepper 

Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Depratment  Head 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
University  of  Illinois  Medical  Center 

Leon  Kirschner 

Secretary,  Midwest  Air  Pollution 
Prevention  Association 


AIR 

RESOURCES 
POLICY 

William  J.  Stanley 

Director,  Chicago  Department 
of  Air  Pollution  Control 


Clarence  Klassen 
Technical  Secretary 
Illinois  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board 


Dennis  O'Harrow 

Executive  Director,  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials 
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LAND  USE- 
TRANSPORTATION 


George  Barton,  Chairman 
President 

Barton-Aschman  Associates,  Inc. 

Frank  E.  Barker 

Supervisor,  Traffic  Planning 
Chicago  Transit  Authority 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Bock 
Scientific  Advisor 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

E.  Wilson  Campbell 
Director,  Chicago  Area 
Transportation  Study 

D.  S.  Condon 

Superintendent  of  Passenger 
Services 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 

J.  H.  Dinkheller 
District  Engineer 
Division  of  Highways 
Elgin 

Norman  Drummond 

President,  Lake  County 
Planning  Commission 

Gene  Graves 
Director 

Department  of  Business  and 
Economic  Development 

H.  A.  Lenski 

Director  of  Commuter  and 

Passenger  Services 

Chicago  & North  Western  Railway 


John  E.  Kane 

Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 

Dean  L.  Maoris 

Assistant  Commissioner 
Chicago  Department  of 
Development  and  Planning 

Dr.  Duane  Marble 
Director  of  Academic 
Programs 

Transportation  Center 
Northwestern  University 

G.  T.  March 

District  Engineer 
Division  of  Highways 
Chicago 

William  R.  Marston 
Deputy  Commissioner 
Chicago  Department  of 
Development  and  Planning 

C.  S.  Monnier  (ex  officio) 
Division  of  Public  Roads 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Springfield 

Thornton  K.  Ware 

Director,  Kane  County 
Planning  Department 

Robert  C.  Wheeler 

Director,  Planning  and 

Conservation 

City  of  Evanston 

Howard  L.  Willett 
President 

Willett  Trucking  Company 
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COMMISSION  MEMBERS  — 1967 


John  W.  Baird,  President  Richard  F.  Babcock,  Vice  President 
Frederick  T.  Aschman,  Secretary  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Treasurer 


Residence 

Term  Expires 

Appointed  by  the  Governor 

Richard  F.  Babcock 

Woodstock 

1967 

John  W.  Baird 

Winnetka 

1969 

Robert  S.  Cushman 

Highland  Park 

1968 

Richard  P.  Lambert,  Jr. 

Summit 

1967 

Harold  M.  Mayer 

Chicago 

1970 

Dennis  O’Harrow  (Deceased) 

Flossmoor 

1969 

Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Poliak 

Highland  Park 

1970 

Theodore  T.  Robinson 

Lombard 

1968 

Appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago 

Frederick  T.  Aschman 

Chicago 

1970 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr. 

Chicago 

1968 

John  G.  Duba 

Chicago 

1969 

Joseph  E.  Merrion 

Chicago 

1967 

James  J.  Ryan 

Chicago 

1969 

Appointed  by  the  County 

Board  Chairmen 

Cook  Floyd  T.  Fulle 

Des  Plaines 

1969 

Du  Rage  C.  LeRoy  James 

Downers  Grove 

1969 

Kane  Elmer  L.  Brey 

West  Dundee 

1969 

Lake  John  R.  Quay 

Long  Grove 

1969 

McHenry  A.  B.  McConnell 

Woodstock 

1969 

Will  Charles  Vavrus 

Joliet 

1969 

Principal  Staff  Members — 1967 


Matthew  L.  Rockwell,  Executive  Director 
Robert  G.  Ducharme,  Deputy  Director 
Carl  B.  Genrich,  Administrative  Officer 
Lawrence  B.  Christmas,  Director  of  Planning 
James  W.  Ford,  Special  Projects  Assistant 
Lorenz  W.  Aggens,  Public  Services  Director 
Anita  R.  Davis,  Information  Officer 
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northeastern  Illinois  planning  commission 


400  west  madison  street  • Chicago,  illinois  60606  • (312)  ANdover  3-1266 


To  the  Citizens  of  Northeastern  Illinois: 

t 

i 

In  July  of  1967,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  began 
its  tenth  year  of  service  to  the  citizens  of  the  six-county  Northeastern 
Illinois  metropolitan  area.  In  this  tenth  anniversary  report  it  is  appropriate 
to  describe  the  Commission  in  history  and  in  prospect,  as  well  as  in  the 

I 

year  just  past.  The  pages  which  follow  contain  the  1967  annual  financial 
report  of  the  Commission  and  statements  relating  to  its  past,  present  and 
future  work. 

During  1967,  the  Commission  completed  the  technical  tests  and  public 
review  of  its  comprehensive  plan  for  the  region,  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  in  1968.  In  the  process  of  developing  a plan, 
the  Commission  has  profited  from  the  constructive  recommendations  of 
many  citizens  and  public  officials.  Their  effort  in  making  this  a plan  which 
will  be  useful  to  all  who  live  and  work  in  this  metropolitan  area,  and  one 
which  represents  the  hopes  of  this  generation  for  those  who  follow,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  long  tradition  of  planning  with  people  that  we  in  North- 
eastern Illinois  have  inherited. 


Sincerely, 


The  Year  in  Brief 


The  year  1967  will  be  marked  in  the  life  of  the  Commission  by  three 
important  events:  (1)  actions  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  concerning 
the  work  and  organization  of  the  Commission;  (2)  the  development  of 
cooperative  relationships  with  Northwestern  Indiana,  and  (3)  progress 
toward  the  adoption  of  a comprehensive  plan  for  Northeastern  Illinois. 

The  Illinois  General  Assembly 

The  1967  legislative  session  of  the  General  Assembly  produced  a series 
of  amendments  to  the  Commission’s  enabling  act  which  reaffirms  the 
need  for  regional  planning  and  strengthens  the  Commission’s  ability  to  fulfill 
its  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  region.  A detailed  description  of  these 
changes  was  reported  in  the  Commission’s  August,  1967  newsletter,  but 
two  of  the  most  significant  actions  of  the  Legislature  deserve  special  note 
here. 

As  a result  of  Senate  Bill  1240,  13  of  the  19  Commissioners  must,  in 
future  appointments,  be  public  officials  who  are  elected  to  serve  in  some 
local  unit  of  government  in  the  region.  This  change  will  give  local  govern- 
ment a more  direct  voice  in  regional  planning  decisions.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Commission’s  long-standing  policy  of  consulting  with  public 
officials  in  every  way  possible. 

Senate  Bill  1239  reaffirms  that  the  actions  and  plans  of  the  Commission 
are  advisory  in  nature.  It  is  hoped  that  this  action  will  end  speculations 
that  metropolitan  planning  will  lead  to  metropolitan  government  and  the 
loss  of  local  autonomy.  In  1966,  the  Commission  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  which  states: 

Any  structural  changes  in  these  units  of  government  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  General  Assembly,  acting  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  are  not  a responsibility  of 
NIPC.*  NIPC  at  no  time  has  and  does  not  now  advocate  or  pro- 
mote metropolitan  government. 

The  Commission’s  legislative  charge  is  to  work,  through  planning 
WITH  existing  local  government,  for  a sound  and  orderly  growth  of  the 
region.  Those  who  cherish  local  initiatives  and  controls,  but  see  only  the 
fantasy  of  metropolitan  government  arising  out  of  the  work  of  those  who 
seek  to  solve  metropolitan  problems,  have  very  little  faith  in  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  lllinois-lndiana  Agreement 

To  the  southeast,  the  Commission’s  planning  responsibility  extends  to 
the  lllinois-lndiana  State  line.  More  than  half  a million  people  living  on 
the  Indiana  side  of  that  line  share  with  us  a common  environment  in 
which  problems  such  as  transportation,  jobs,  air  pollution,  water  pollution 
and  flooding  require  coordinated  solutions  and  actions. 


* Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission. 
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In  recognition  of  this  fact  a Memorandum  of  Understanding  was  devi 
oped  with  the  regional  planning  commission  representing  Lake  and  Port 
counties  in  Indiana.  To  effect  the  purpose  of  the  Memorandum,  a joi 
committee  of  both  agencies  was  formed  to  review  planning  proposals  whi 
may  have  bi-state  significance.  Cooperation  in  the  development  and  utiliz 
tion  of  research  data  is  also  being  considered. 

In  the  history  of  this  metropolitan  region,  1967  should  be  recalled  f 
this  action  in  recognizing  the  environmental  entity  which  spans  the  Sta 
line  and  in  agreeing  to  coordinate  planning  efforts  across  this  line. 

The  Comprehensive  Plan 

During  the  past  year,  the  staff  has  refined  its  work  on  the  comprehensi' 
regional  plan  required  by  the  Commission’s  enabling  act.  A year  ago,  thn 
alternative  plans  were  being  considered — the  survivors  of  eleven  plai 
originally  conceived.  Technical  testing  and  evaluation,  and  a careful  melt 
ing  of  the  important  features  of  these  plans  has  led  to  the  emergence  of 
single,  favored  plan  to  guide  the  development  of  the  region. 

The  resulting  composite  plan  resembles  the  original  “Finger  Plan”  in  i 
broad  outlines,  but  it  incorporates  some  of  the  concepts  of  two  of  the  othi 
alternative  plans  that  were  considered:  The  “Multi-Towns  Plan”  and  tl 
“Satellite  Cities  Plan.”  The  current  regional  plan  proposal  is  therefore  a 1 
amalgam  of  the  desirable  and  attainable  features  from  several  alternate 
plans. 

The  Commission  hopes  to  adopt  the  plan  during  1968  and  recommen 
it  to  decision-makers  throughout  the  region  for  their  consideration  ar 
use.  It  is  important  to  the  region  that  there  be  broad  planning  guideline 
for  those  who  must  deal  with  the  finer  details  of  city  and  village  develop 
ment.  The  regional  plan  provides  those  guidelines. 


What  is  Regional  Planning? 

The  desire  of  people  to  cluster  together  in  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
social  and  economic  interaction  is  apparent  throughout  man’s  history,  and 
the  urban  trend  appears  to  be  increasing.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
approximately  18  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  lived  in 
urban  areas.  Today,  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  country’s  population 
is  living  in  an  urban  environment  and  two  out  of  every  three  citizens  now 
live  in  a major  city  or  its  suburbs. 

When  cities  and  suburbs  were  physically  separated  by  forest  or  farm 
land,  the  problems  of  these  urban  places — such  as  transportation,  water 
supply,  sewage  and  refuse  disposal,  and  the  use  of  land  for  new  develop- 
ment— could  be  solved  on  a local  basis.  There  was  room  for  error  and, 
if  plans  were  not  made  well,  few  people  cared  or  were  affected.  But  as 
these  cities  and  villages  expanded  in  size,  reducing  or  eliminating  the  buffers 
of  space  between  increasingly  numerous  people  and  problems,  the  need 
was  evident  for  solutions  that  considered  the  common  problems,  the  differ- 
ing goals,  and  the  general  well-being  of  all  who  lived  in  the  region. 

The  concept  of  planning  for  sound  and  orderly  development  of  individual 
cities  and  villages  has  been  widely  accepted  and  is  generally  successful. 
However,  the  accretion  of  such  individual  plans  designed  to  attain  local 
objectives  cannot  produce  a logical  or  coherent  regional  plan  in  those 
metropolitan  areas  comprised  of  many  municipalities.  In  the  absence  of 
the  expression  of  the  regional  point  of  view,  good  plans  for  one  part  of 
the  region  are  uncoordinated  and  sometimes  in  conflict  with  good  plans 
for  another  part  of  the  same  urban  complex.  Furthermore,  there  are  a 
host  of  problems  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  authority  of  the  local 
planning  units  to  solve,  and  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  critical  issues 
of  urban  living  today  are  deeply  rooted  in  these  area-wide  problems. 

Regional  planning  seeks  to  service  these  unmet  needs — the  coordination 
of  local  efforts  within  a framework  of  plans  for  those  regional  systems 
which  serve  major  segments  of  the  population:  major  highways  and  mass- 
transit  facilities;  water  distribution  and  waste  collection  and  disposal 
systems;  large  open  space  facilities;  public  utility  systems;  major  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  institutional  centers;  and  so  on. 
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In  seeking  to  achieve  these  regional  purposes,  planning  at  the  regional 
scale  differs  from  city  planning  in  many  respects.  The  regional  plan  attempts 
to  identify  the  broad  and  general  pattern  of  future  development  and  the 
area-wide  systems  that  will  be  needed  to  support  such  development.  The 
regional  plan  does  not  specify  exact  locations  for  specific  developments, 
and  it  does  not  deal  with  subjects  of  purely  local  significance.  For  exam- 
ple, the  general  location  of  a future  expressway  is  a necessary  and  logical 
part  of  a regional  plan,  but  the  design  for  a local  street  system  is  not 
properly  a part  of  such  a plan. 

The  determination  of  specific  land  use  and  the  planning  of  community 
facilities  remain  the  responsibility  of  municipal  and  county  planning 
bodies.  Even  though  a municipality  may  choose  to  adopt  and  use  the  re- 
gional plan  for  guidance  in  making  its  future  development  decisions,  the 
many  planning  options  which  that  community  retains  assures  the  fulfill- 
ment of  local  objectives. 

Regional  planning  is  a basic  problem-solving  tool  in  134  metropolitan 
areas  in  this  country.  Like  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission, 
these  agencies  provide  advisory  research  and  coordinated  planning  for  the 
many  units  of  government  and  non-governmental  organization  which  they 
serve.  It  is  important  to  note  again  that  these  regional  planning  services- 
do  not  replace,  but  support  and  enhance  planning  at  the  local  level. 
Municipal  and  county  planning  agencies  serve  their  citizens  best  when 
their  more  detailed  plans  are  made  within  a regional  framework  whicfy 
provides  the  means  of  assuring  that  a solution  to  a problem  in  one  com- 
munity will  not  cause  new  problems  in  another  community,  and  that 
common  problems  are  attacked  without  duplication  of  effort  and  invest- 
ment. 

Researching  and  planning  for  regional  growth  and  assisting  local  units: 
of  government  to  use  this  information  to  foresee  the  outcome  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  available  to  them,  is  the  function  of  regional  planning, 
and  the  job  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission. 


Excerpts  from  a Regional  Plan 


County  Plan 
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What  is  NIPC? 

History 

Planning  on  the  regional  scale  in  Northeastern  Illinois  came  as  early 
as  1898.  By  that  date,  the  decline  in  domestic  water  quality  due  to  sewage 
disposal  in  Lake  Michigan  had  become  so  acute  in  the  several  commun- 
ities that  then  comprised  the  metropolitan  area,  that  an  area-wide  solution 
to  this  problem  had  to  be  found.  The  result  was  the  creation  of  a common 
sewage  disposal  system  administered  as  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago.  Among  the  many  major  urban  centers  that  have 
developed  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Chicago  area  has 
been  the  only  one  whose  lakefront  waters  have  not  been  restricted  from 
public  use  due  to  sewage  pollution,  thanks  to  early,  farsighted  regional 
planning. 

The  need  for  regional  planning  was  again  identified  in  1908  by  Daniel 
Burnham  and  Edward  Bennett,  who  developed  the  well-known  “Burnham 
Plan”  for  the  Chicago  Region.  That  plan  identified  an  area  60  miles  in 
radius  from  Chicago  in  which  coordinated  regional  planning  seemed 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  brought  on  by  expanding  urban 
development. 

Regional  planning  activities  have  been  undertaken  in  Northeastern 
Illinois  ever  since.  To  Burnham  and  his  successors  we  credit  such  things 
as  the  parkway  and  arterial  highway  system,  an  extensive  county  forest 
preserve  system,  and  a lakefront  largely  reserved  for  public  use. 

In  1923,  a group  of  business  and  civic  leaders  proposed  the  formation 
of  a planning  agency  whose  responsibilities  would  be  metropolitan  in  scope. 
This  idea  was  sponsored  by  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  and,  in  1925,  the 
Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association  was  established  as  a non-profit, 
non-governmental  corporation.  The  Association’s  area  of  planning  concern 
consisted  of  nine  counties  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  three  counties  in  south- 
eastern Wisconsin,  and  3 counties  in  northwestern  Indiana. 

The  Association’s  program  was  focused  on  two  areas:  coordinating 
existing  plans  and  conducting  useful  studies.  For  over  thirty  years,  it 
assisted  the  counties  and  municipalities  of  the  metropolitan  area  with 
problems  of  street  design,  zoning,  storm  drainage,  and  land  subdivision. 
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plans. 

In  the  decade  following  World  War  II,  the  region  experienced  a peric 
of  unprecedented  growth  which  saw  the  metropolitan  population  outsic 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  double  in  size.  Almost  all  of  this  growth  took  plat 
in  communities  built  of  single  family  homes  on  the  peripheries  of  the  olds 
cities  and  suburbs.  In  1955,  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  appointed 
commission  to  study  the  problems  resulting  from  this  growth.  SpecificaU; 
the  Legislature  charged  the  “Randolph  Commission”*  with  the  respons 
bility  of  making: 

“.  . . (a)  thorough  study  and  investigation  of  the  problems  in- 
curred in  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  in  ade- 
quately and  economically  supplying  to  the  occupants  of  such 
area  those  services  relating  to  public  health,  safety,  welfare  and 
convenience  which  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  government.” 

A major  finding  of  the  “Randolph  Commission”  was  that  it  had  been 

“ . . . impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metro- 
politan Area  appears  to  have  been  unprepared  for  the  service 
problems  that  have  come  to  the  area  as  a result  of  its  growth.  . . 
The  Commission  finds  this  inadequacy  is  attributable  in  part  at 
least  to  the  absence  of  a coordinated  planning  effort.” 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  “Randolph  Commission,”  the  Metropolitan 
Housing  and  Planning  Council  and  other  civic  and  business  groups,  the 
Illinois  Legislature  established  in  1957  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Commission — known  now  by  its  shortened  name 
as  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission,  or  NIPC.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association  was  merged  with 
NIPC. 

Although  preceding  planning  efforts  had  identified  the  region  as  con- 
sisting of  up  to  15  counties  in  three  states,  the  boundaries  of  the  North- 
eastern Illinois  Planning  Commission’s  area  of  operation  are  limited  to  the 
six  Illinois  counties  of  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane,  Lake,  McHenry  and  Will. 
Regional  planning  commissions  have  also  been  established  by  the  states 
of  Wisconsin  and  Indiana:  the  seven  county  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  and  the  Lake-Porter  County  Regional  Trans- 
portation and  Planning  Commission  in  Indiana. 

Although  the  organization  of  regional  planning  activities  is  different 
than  envisioned  by  the  Burnham  Plan  and  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning 
Association,  the  purpose  is  attained  through  the  close  cooperation  of  the 
several  regional  planning  agencies  in  the  three  states.  Today,  an  area  of 
15  counties  in  one  of  the  world’s  most  important  urban  regions  is  now 
afforded  the  perspective  of  comprehensive  regional  planning. 


Purpose 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  metropolitan  area  contains  3,714  square  miles 
of  land  and  38  square  miles  of  water.  It  is  occupied  by  almost  seven 
million  people  served  by  more  than  1,200  local  units  of  government, 
including  counties,  townships,  cities,  villages  and  special  districts.  In  this 
area,  with  these  governments,  and  for  these  people,  the  State  Legislature 
of  Illinois  has  assigned  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 
three  major  responsibilities. 

1.  “Conduct  research  required  for  planning  for  the  Counties  Area, 
including  the  collection  of  data  with  respect  to  population  trends 
and  the  social,  economic,  physical,  esthetic  and  governmental 
factors  affecting  the  development  of  the  area,  and  make  its  find- 
ings available  to  persons  interested.”  Sec.  1119* 

2.  “Advise  units  of  government  concerning  the  relationship  of  any 
plans,  projects,  proposals,  and  policies  adopted  or  under  consid- 
eration by  any  such  unity  of  government  to  other  plans,  projects, 
proposals,  and  policies  applicable  to  the  Counties  Area.”  Sec.  1120* 

3.  “Prepare  and  recommend  to  units  of  government  within  the  Com- 
mission’s area  of  operation  generalized  comprehensive  plans  and 
policies  which  are  metropolitan  in  character.  . .”  Sec.  1121* 

In  addition,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  prepare  and  recommend 
standards  for  zoning,  building  and  subdivision  control  ordinances  and 

* Illinois  Revised  Statutes,  1967,  Chapter  85  (Italics  added). 
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planning  regulations;  and  methods  for  establishing  capital  improvemei 
programs.  The  Commission’s  responsibility  to  develop  a comprehensh 
plan  for  the  six-county  area  is  elaborated  in  two  additional  sections  £ 
follows: 

“It  is  determined  and  declared  by  the  General  Asesmbly  that  the 
welfare,  health,  prosperity,  moral  and  general  well-being  of  the 
people  of  this  State  are,  in  a large  measure,  dependent  upon  the 
sound  and  orderly  development  of  the  northeastern  Illinois  coun- 
ties area.  In  order  to  provide  for  such  development  it  is  essential 
that  a sound  and  comprehensive  general  plan  for  such  area  be 
devised  . . . Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  create  an  agency  auth- 
orized to  develop  and  adopt  such  a comprehensive  plan,  to 
amend  such  plan  when  future  developments  so  require,  and  to 
cooperate  with  various  units  of  government  in  comprehensive 
planning  for  future  growth  and  development.”  Sec.  1102* 

“As  expeditiously  as  possible  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  Commission  shall  establish  and  adopt  a comprehensive 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  Counties  Area,  and  the  Commis- 
sion may,  from  time  to  time,  after  adoption  of  such  a plan  amend 
such  a plan.”  Sec.  1128* 

The  advisory  nature  of  the  Commission’s  work  is  also  clearly  stated  i 
the  enabling  act: 

“.  . . the  Commission  shall  act  solely  as  an  advisory  body  to  units 
of  government,  to  agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments, 
and  to  interested  persons;  its  plans,  policies,  research  findings  and 
recommendations  shall  have  no  binding  effect  on  such  units  of 
government,  agencies,  or  persons,  or  on  the  plans,  policies,  or 
actions  of  such  units  of  government,  agencies  or  persons.”  Sec. 
1117* 

The  Commission  is  expressly  directed  to  meet  the  problems  of  metre 
politan  growth  head-on.  With  research  on  the  urban  problems,  coopers 
tion  with  local  government,  and  a regional  plan,  these  problems  can  b 
solved. 

Organization 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  governed  by  a boan 
of  nineteen  members.  Eight  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
five  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  the  Chairman  of  each  o 
the  six  County  Boards  appoints  one  member  to  the  Commission.  Commis 
sioners  serve  without  pay  for  overlapping  terms  of  four  years. 

Qualifications  for  appointment  to  the  Commission  were  revised  by  th 
Illinois  General  Assembly  in  1967  so  that  certain  of  the  members  appointe< 
must  be  elected  officials  holding  office  in  local  government.  Each  of  th 
six  Commissioners  appointed  by  County  Board  Chairmen  must  be  ai 
elected  member  of  his  County  Board.  Three  of  the  City  of  Chicag< 
appointees  must  be  members  of  the  City  Council  and  at  least  four  of  th 
Governor’s  eight  appointees  must  hold  some  elective  office  in  the  six 
county  area  other  than  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  In  addition,  the  Governor’ 
appointees  must  also  meet  certain  geographic  requirements: 

■ At  least  three  must  be  residents  of  Cook  County  outside  the  Cit; 
of  Chicago,  one  each  from  north,  west  and  south  Cook  County. 

* Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Local  Governmental  Service 

Commission,  Rep.  Paul  J.  Randolph,  Chairman. 
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■ At  least  three  must  be  residents  of  counties  other  than  Cook. 


■ At  least  six  must  be  residents  of  incorporated  areas. 

A listing  of  the  Commissioners  may  be  found  inside  the  front  cover 
of  this  report. 

The  Commissioners  appoint  an  Executive  Director  who  is  responsible 
for  the  professional,  technical  and  administrative  personnel  to  carry  out 
the  work  program  of  the  Commission.  In  recent  years  the  staff  has  ranged 
in  size  between  25  and  45  members. 

The  work  of  regional  planning  involves  many  subjects  and  technical 
disciplines.  As  a result,  the  staff  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission  has  been  made  up  of  professionals  who  have  been  drawn  from 
such  diverse  fields  as:  city  planning,  architecture,  geology,  geography,  civil 
engineering,  public  health,  economics,  soil  conservation,  sociology,  law, 
political  science,  hydrology,  art,  mathematics,  public  administration,  en- 
vironmental science,  and  landscape  architecture.  The  knowledge  and  skills 
of  these  specialists  have  been  available,  through  the  Commission,  to  all 
units  of  government  in  the  region  which  are  engaged  in  planning  activities. 


Land  Use  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  meeting. 


Technical  Advisory  Committees 


The  Commission  reviews  its  technical  work  with  several  technical  ad- 
visory committees  consisting  of  professionals  trained  and  respected  in 
their  fields.  Committee  members  serve  without  compensation  in  the  belief 
that  through  their  efforts  with  the  Commission  the  region  comes  another 
step  closer  to  the  goal  of  sound  and  orderly  development.  In  listing  the 
members  of  the  technical  advisory  committees  here,  the  Commission  pub- 
licly commends  their  service  to  the  region. 
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WATER  RESOURCES  TECHNICAL.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


Harold  B.  Gotaas,  Chairman 
Technological  Institute 
Northwestern  University 

William  C.  Ackermann 

Illinois  State  Water  Survey 

Raymond  E.  Anderson 

North  Shore  Sanitary  District 

Vinton  W.  Bacon 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago 

William  J.  Bauer 

Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago 

Arthur  W.  Consoer 

Consoer,  Townsend  <&  Associates 

Ralph  G.  Berk  (Alternate) 
Ronald  A.  Dold 

DuPage  County  Highway  Department 

Joe  R.  Fulks 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 

Samuel  A.  Greeley 

Greeley  & Hanson 

M.  D.  R.  Riddell  (Alternate) 

John  C.  Guillou 

Illinois  Division  of  Waterways 


James  E.  Hackett 

Illinois  State  Geological  Survey 

Robert  A.  Hirshfield 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company 

James  W.  Jardine 
Chicago  Dept,  of  Water  & Sewers 
H.  H.  Gerstein  (Alternate) 

Benn  J.  Leland 

Illinois  State  Sanitary  Water  Board 

J.  E.  Meers 

Sanitary  District  of  Bloom  Township 

Orville  L.  Meyer 

DuPage  County  Health  Department 

William  D.  Mitchell 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

John  G.  Morris 

DuPage  County  Dept,  of  Public  Works 

H.  W.  Poston 

Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration 

Arthur  M.  Scheller,  Jr. 

College  of  Law,  DePaul  University 

William  J.  Santina 

U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 


LAND  USE  TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


George  Barton,  Chairman 

Barton-Aschman,  Associates,  Inc. 

Frederick  C.  Bock, 
Chairman-Sub-Committee 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

Frank  E.  Barker 

Chicago  Transit  Authority 

E.  Wilson  Campbell 

Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study 

C.  S.  Condon 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 

Norman  Drummond 

Lake  County  Regional  Planning 
Commission 

Gene  H.  Graves 

Department  of  Business  and 
Economic  Development 

John  E.  Kane 

U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 

H.  A.  Lenske 

Chicago  & North  Western  Railway 


Dean  L.  Macris 

Chicago  Department  of  Development 
and  Planning 

Duane  Marble 

Transportation  Center 
Northwestern  University 

G.  T.  March 

Illinois  Division  of  Highways,  Chicago 

William  R.  Marston 

Chicago  Department  of  Development 
and  Planning 

C.  S.  Monnier 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 

Springfield 

Thornton  K.  Ware 

Kane  County  Planning  Department 

Robert  C.  Wheeler 

Planning  and  Conservation  Department 

City  of  Evanston 

Howard  L.  Willett 

Willett  Trucking  Company 


AIR  RESOURCES  TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


Jack  Meltzer,  Chairman 
Director 

The  Center  for  Urban  Studies 

James  C.  Barringer 

Sanitary  Engineer 

Will  County  Health  Department 

Sam  Booras 
Assistant  Director 
Chicago  Department  of  Air 
Pollution  Control 

Carl  M.  Carlson 

Building  and  Zoning  Officer 
Kane  County  Building  and 
Zoning  Department 

Jacob  D.  Dumelle 

Assistant  Chief  of  Maintenance 
and  Operations 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago 

David  Ferguson 

Assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 

William  H.  Garrison 

Staff  Sanitarian 

Division  of  Environmental  Health 
Lake  County  Health  Department 

Hayward  H.  Hirsch 

Director  of  Civic  Affairs  and 
Commercial  Counselling 
Arthur  Rubloff  and  Company 

George  F.  Jedlicka 

Building  and  Zoning  Officer 
McHenry  County  Department  of 
Building  and  Zoning 

Daniel  J.  Ljubenko 

IIT  Research  Institute 


Leon  Kirschner 

Secretary 

Midwestern  Air  Pollution  Prevention 
Association,  Inc. 

Mark  H.  Lepper 

Executive  Vice  President 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital 

Albert  J.  Mullins 

Administrator 

Air  Pollution  Bureau  of  Cook  County 

Emil  Oelberg 

Sanitary  Engineer 

DuPage  County  Health  Department 

James  Quon 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
The  Technological  Institute 
Northwestern  University 

Jean  Scheuneman 

Chief,  Technical  Assistance  Branch 
Division  of  Air  Pollution 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

Donald  Skinner 

Chicago  Department  of  Development 
and  Planning 

Frank  So 

Director  of  Planning 
City  of  Harvey 

Leonard  D.  Walberg 

President 

Regional  Association  of  South  Cook 
and  Will  County  Municipalities 

John  W.  Woods 

Village  President 

Village  of  Arlington  Heights 

E.  A.  Imhoff 

Senior  Resource  Planner 
Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional 
Planning  Commission 


Policy  Committee 

Mr.  William  J.  Stanley,  Chairman — Director,  City  of  Chicago  Department 
of  Air  Pollution  Control 

Mr.  James  V.  Fitzpatrick,  Chairman  until  June  15,  1965 — Commissioner, 
City  of  Chicago,  Department  of  Streets  and  Sanitation 

Mr.  Clarence  Klassen,  Director,  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Illinois  Air  Pollution  Control  Board 

Mr.  Dennis  O’Harrow,  Executive  Director,  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials 
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Problems  and  Goals 

The  problems  encountered  today  in  Northeastern  Illinois  stem  mainly  from 
three  factors:  population  growth,  technological  change,  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  communities  with  the  region. 

Because  of  its  strategic  geographical  location,  Northeastern  Illinois  has 
had  a steady  population  growth.  From  1950  to  1966,  it  grew  by  30 
per  cent,  from  5.2  million  to  6.7  million  persons.  By  1990  the  population 
will  reach  an  estimated  9.3  million.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  effects  of 
this  growth  has  been  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  developed  for 
urban  uses. 

The  maps  below  show  how  urban  development  spread  across  the  region 
in  the  25  year  period  between  1940  and  1965,  and  how  that  spread  will 
continue  if  present  trends  in  urban  development  continue. 

In  1966,  the  population  of  the  suburban  six-county  area  surrounding 
the  City  of  Chicago  was  approximately  3.1  million  persons.  Forecasts  of 
population  growth  indicate  that,  by  1990,  there  will  be  between  5.7  million 
and  5.9  million  persons  living  in  suburbs  around  Chicago — almost  twice 
as  many  as  lived  there  in  1966.  This  1990  suburban  population  will  be 
equal  in  size  to  the  population  that  lived  in  the  entire  metropolitan  area, 
including  Chicago,  in  1960. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  critical  issues  of  the  future  of  the  region  relate 
not  only  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  older  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area,  but 
to  an  even  greater  extent,  they  relate  to  the  accommodation  of  new  growth 
in  what  are  now  outlying  suburban  and  rural  communities  and  agricul- 
tural lands.  The  rapid  rate  of  growth  that  has  been  forced  upon  local 
governments  in  the  past  has  often  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  immediate 
solutions  to  problems — many  of  which  have  not  been  best  for  the  future 
of  either  the  community  or  the  region  as  a whole. 

The  rate  of  technological  change  in  modern  society  cannot  help  but 
have  a significant  impact  on  the  nation’s  metropolitan  areas.  In  fact,  it  is 
precisely  in  these  metropolitan  areas  where  the  combined  phenomena 
of  technological  advance  and  population  growth  are  most  noticeable. 
Much  of  Chicago  and  the  older  outlying  municipalities  were  built  for  a 
trolley  car  technology,  but  their  streets  and  buildings  have  endured  into 
a new  era.  Many  of  the  problems  in  these  older  areas  result  from  tech- 
nological improvements  in  transportation  and  communications  and  in 
the  manufacturing,  wholesaling  and  retailing  of  goods. 

The  interdependence  of  communities  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  economic  ties  that  exist  between  various  parts  of  the  region. 
Persons  often  reside  in  one  community  and  work  in  another.  Wholesalers 
in  one  community  supply  goods  to  retailers  in  another  community,  who 
in  turn  sell  merchandise  to  customers  from  a number  of  communities.  A 
forest  preserve  located  near  one  community  serves  people  from  other 
areas.  The  contaminated  air  and  water  that  flow  from  one  community  to 
the  next,  and  sometimes  across  the  entire  region,  are  apparent  to  everyone. 
There  are  many  other  examples  of  the  interdependence  of  communities 
within  a metropolitan  area.  Decisions  which  do  not  take  into  consideration 
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the  increasing  interdependence  of  communities,  or  which  overlook  |e 
demands  of  advancing  technology  and  changing  goals,  do  not  see 
problems — they  breed  problems. 

■ Communities  which  were  once  relatively  isolated,  now  find  the - 
selves  on  main  commuter  traffic  arteries  between  towns  that  d 
not  exist  a decade  ago. 

■ Villages  which  only  recently  considered  themselves  to  be  economic;  y 
balanced  and  relatively  self-sufficient,  now  serve  specialty  functius 
as  new  regional  employment  centers,  institutions  or  shopping  facilit  s 
drastically  alter  the  attitudes  and  orientation  of  the  local  and  j 
regional  populations. 

* Expressways  add  hundreds  of  square  miles  to  the  range  of  shopp 
and  workers — overnight. 

■ Rising  land  and  construction  costs  require  changes  in  traditional  p - 
terns  of  development  in  residential,  industrial  and  commercial  are . 

■ Rising  operating  and  employment  costs  strain  the  economies  of  lo* 
governments  and  changes  in  community  plans  are  sought  for  t;- 
producing  land  uses. 

■ Rising  incomes  generate  demand  for  convenience  and  attractive™ 
in  living,  working  and  shopping. 

Communities  and  businesses  which  fail  to  respond  to  these  chang 
strains  and  demands  suffer  rapid  obsolescence  and  change. 

Decisions  about  regional  facilities  and  solutions  to  regional  proble 
can,  if  they  are  poorly  considered  and  planned,  blight  the  environm( 
and  insult  the  sensibilities  of  millions  of  people  for  generations. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  while  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planni: 
Commission  has  been  collecting  data  about  the  Metropolitan  Counti 
Area  and  giving  technical  advice  to  various  units  of  government,  it  h 
also  been  trying  to  discover  what  kind  of  metropolitan  area  the  resider 
desire  for  the  future. 

Many  of  the  development  goals  that  have  been  discussed  during  th 
period  are  a reflection  of  things  that  are  wrong  now.  Others  indica 
a desire  to  do  more  than  just  rectify  the  present  situation.  They  indica 
in  addition  a hope  of  avoiding  problems  in  the  future  and  of  building  z 
urban  environment  that  is  far  superior. 


Comprehensive  Goals 

The  comprehensive  goals  that  have  been  expressed  in  recent  yeai 
by  the  metropolitan  citizenry,  included  the  following: 

Economic  1.  Growth  and  stability  in  regional  output,  emplo) 

Health  ment  and  incomes.  This  is  essential  to  the  economi 

well-being  of  the  region  and  individual  communitie 
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and  citizens.  It  can  come  about  only  through  the  full 
use  of  our  human  and  other  resources  and  through 
the  successful  operation  of  the  businesses  and  indus- 
tries that  make  up  the  metropolitan  economy. 


Equal 

Opportunities 


2.  Equal  opportunities  for  each  person  to  improve  his 
social  and  economic  conditions  must  be  available  in 
all  parts  of  the  region.  An  individual's  chance  to  be 
educated  and  to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
abilities  and  potentialities  is  the  only  open  door  to 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  advancement. 


Efficient 

and 

Attractive 

Environment 


3.  The  urban  environment  affects  a man’s  daily  life 
and  that  of  his  family  in  countless  ways.  The  range 
and  quality  of  housing  available  and  its  surroundings, 
the  ease  with  which  he  can  travel  from  one  place  to 
another,  the  availability  of  jobs  and  places  where  he 
can  spend  his  leisure  time — all  are  a part  of  his  en- 
vironment. The  quality  of  public  services,  the  beauty 
of  parks,  good  architecture,  and  private  yards,  and  the 
preservation  of  historic  structures  are  other  hallmarks 
of  a good  urban  environment. 

Efficient  and  attractive  environment  includes  con- 
venience in  our  daily  lives  and  variety  in  our  sur- 
roundings. 


Optimum 

Natural 

Resource 

Utilization 


4.  In  whatever  manner  the  region  grows,  it  will  do  so 
against  the  background  of  natural  resources — some  of 
which  are  unique  to  the  region,  and  all  of  which  are 
limited  in  supply.  Optimum  natural  resource  utiliza- 
tion means  making  the  fullest  use  of  our  air,  water, 
and  land  resources,  including  their  preservation  and 
conservation. 


1965  Land  Use 


These  goals  are  consistent  with  traditional  American  ideals.  They  are 
broad  in  scope  and  general  in  definition,  yet  they  are  specific  enough  to 
indicate  the  basic  philosophical  principles  and  guidelines  that  should  guide 
future  regional  growth. 

If  the  more  specific  regional  goals  and  the  detailed  local  objectives 
can  be  related  to  this  basic  concept  of  order,  then  the  thousands  of  deci- 
sions which  comprise  the  fabric  of  metropolitan  development  will  be  well- 
made.  To  the  extent  that  planning  is  used  to  guide  these  decisions,  the 
public’s  investment  in  it,  and  their  much  greater  investment  in  the  future 
of  the  region  in  which  they  live,  will  be  rewarded. 

In  planning  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  Commission  has  considered  the 
key  elements  of  regional  growth  which  have  been  designated  as  follows: 
Living  Areas,  Work  Places,  Centers,  Transportation  and  Utilities,  Open 
Space,  and  Natural  Resources. 

Associated  with  each  of  these  key  elements  are  many  problems — those 


1990  Trends 
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that  arise  from  population  growth,  from  technological  change,  and  from 
the  dependence  of  one  community  upon  others.  Problems  associated  with 
one  key  element  are  often  associated  with  other  elements  as  well. 


The  particular  goals  that  are  considered  desirable  for  future  devel- 
opment are  related  to  overcoming  the  problems  that  have  been  associated 
with  these  elements  in  their  past  development. 


Blighted  housing  in  a suburban  area. 


LIVING  AREAS 

j 

Of  the  10,000  acres  of  land  being  developed  for  human  activities . 
each  year  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  by  far  the  largest  portion  goes  into 
residential  use.  As  families  move  into  a new  locality,  they  require  new 
facilities  such  as  schools,  stores  and  a wide  variety  of  other  facilities  and 
services. 


Rapid  residential  development  creates  or  aggravates  problems  that 
affect  the  whole  region:  among  them  are  flooding,  water  supply,  air  and 
water  pollution,  and  traffic  congestion. 

While  new  housing  is  being  built  in  some  parts  of  Northeastern  Illinois, 
old  housing  is  falling  into  decay  in  others.  Distances  between  the  two 
types  of  areas  are  not  always  great.  A NIPC  report,  Housing  Quality, 
1965,  point  to  the  areas  of  housing  deterioration. 

Although  housing  conditions  are  the  first  thing  a new  resident  considers, 
a number  of  other  factors  also  affect  his  evaluation  of  a community. 
The  quality  of  schools  and  other  community  services  and  facilities  are 
examined — especially  by  families  with  children.  A new  resident  will  also 
consider  his  trip  to  work  and  the  variety  of  housing  types — number  of 
rooms,  type  of  rooms,  type  of  structure,  and  architectural  styles.  Most  of 
these  factors  are  subject  to  some  public  choice  in  planning  for  newly 
developing  areas. 
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Trends 


New  residential  development  in  the  suburban  portions  of  Northeastern 
Illinois  is  characterized  by  single-family  houses  on  large  lots.  Even  in 
Cook  County,  the  trend  has  continued  to  be  toward  building  on  single 
lots.  Lot  sizes  have  continued  to  increase.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
1956  and  1964,  the  population  of  Cook  County  increased  by  41  per  cent, 
whereas  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  residential  purposes  increased  by 
75  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  growth  in  Cook  County  included  large  numbers 
of  new  apartment  buildings.  Apartment  construction  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing proportionately  throughout  Northeastern  Illinois.  Between  1960 
and  1964,  80  per  cent  of  permits  issued  were  for  apartment  units  in 
Cook  County. 

Choices  yet  to  be  made  by  the  people  of  Northeastern  Illinois  could 
turn  the  trend  of  new  construction  in  either  direction:  toward  more  single- 
family houses,  or  toward  more  apartment  buildings.  Other  choices  will 
further  affect  the  range  and  type  of  housing  available  in  various  parts  of 
the  region,  and  still  others  the  residential  location  of  various  racial  and 
income  groups.  The  choices  made  regarding  future  housing — and  hence 
future  LIVING  AREAS — could  make  the  residential  areas  of  1990  much 
different  from  those  of  1967. 


Problems 

The  problems  that  face  the  people  of  Northeastern  Illinois  in  coming 
to  decisions  about  the  kinds  of  LIVING  AREAS  they  want  concern 
mainly  the  amount,  type  and  quality  of  housing  available  and  the 
quality  of  schools,  parks  and  other  public  services  and  facilities. 

■ Slum  areas,  made  up  largely  of  housing  that  is  obsolete  in  condition 
or  design. 

■ Poor  choice  of  housing  types  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  kinds 
of  families  living  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

■ Groups  who  differ  in  income  and  race  living  increasingly  far  apart 
in  large  areas  of  similar  housing. 

■ Community  facilities  that  are  expensive  and  inadequate  in  quantity 
and  quality  due  to  widely  dispersed  residential  development. 

■ Educational  services  that  are  widely  unequal  due  to  disparity  of  tax 
resources  in  different  parts  of  the  region. 


Intrusion  into  the  residential  areas  of  damaging  activities  such  as 
industry  and  heavy  traffic. 
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Goals 


The  goals  in  planning  for  the  LIVING  AREAS  of  Northeastern  Illinois 
seek  to  make  all  areas  of  the  region  repositories  for  the  opportunities  that 
all  United  States  citizens  should  be  able  to  command.  These  include: 

Choice  of  Physical  and  Social  Environment 

■ Adequate  housing  in  a variety  of  types  and  price  ranges  in  all  parts 
of  the  region. 

■ Housing  opportunities  for  all  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  groups  in 
all  parts  of  the  region. 

■ Elimination  and  prevention  of  blighted  and  deteriorated  housing. 

Education  and  Culture 

■ Elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  good  quality  in  all  parts  of 
the  region. 

■ Junior  colleges  and  universities  within  easy  commuting  distance 
of  all  homes. 

1 

■ Cultural  and  entertainment  facilities  conveniently  available  to  every- 
one. 

Physical  and  Mental  Health 

mil 

\ 

■ Elimination  of  conditions,  both  in  structure  and  environment,  that 
are  injurious  to  physical  and  mental  health. 

Esthetics 

■ Improved  standards  of  urban  esthetics  and  civic  design. 

Community  Facilities 

■ Public  services  of  adequate  quantity  and  quality  to  all  communities 
regardless  of  income  or  racial  or  ethnic  composition. 


WORK  PLACES 

According  to  the  NIPC  report  Industrial  Development  1965,  employment 
in  Northeastern  Illinois  is  expected  to  rise  to  3.5  million  jobs  by  1985,  or 
800,000  more  than  the  present  2.7  million. 

The  most  significant  portion  of  total  employment  in  the  metropolitan  area 
is  in  manufacturing,  but  the  service  occupations  are  growing  both  in 
number  and  in  percentage  of  all  employment. 

The  land-use  element  known  as  WORK  PLACES  applies  to  clusters 
of  manufacturing  industries,  where  office  and  research  workers,  as  well  as 
“blue  collar”  workers,  are  employed. 


Trends 


HANGE  IN  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT, 
1947-1962 


White  Collar  Workers  102,000  gain 


3lue  Collar  Workers  101,000  loss 


1 1 

Total  Employment 

2,091,998 

1,703,423 

1,243,735 

1,093,274 

898,518 

931,945 

tiployment  in  the  Six  County  CMA  in  March 
< 1946  1956  1962 


f nufacturing  Employment 


Cier  Employment 


Two  major  trends  in  employment  deserve  attention.  The  first  is  the 
relative  decline  in  blue  collar  jobs,  a result  of  automation  in  manufacturing 
industries  and  the  decline  both  nationally  and  locally  in  manufacturing  as 
a source  of  employment.  In  Northeastern  Illinois,  manufacturing  employ- 
ment declined  from  38  per  cent  of  total  employment  number  in  1947  to 
31  per  cent  in  1964.  Over  the  same  period  white  collar  jobs  in  manu- 
facturing increased  53  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  blue  collar  jobs 
decreased  by  13  per  cent. 

The  second  trend  concerns  the  location  of  jobs  within  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  largest  employment  center  of  the  region  is  Chicago’s  Loop,  where 
one  out  of  every  ten  jobs  is  located.  The  rest  of  Chicago  accounts  for 
another  55  per  cent  of  the  total.  Suburban  Cook  County  accounts  for  25 
per  cent,  while  the  five  outlying  counties  account  for  the  remaining  10 
per  cent.  This  picture  is  changing  rapidly. 

Movement  of  firms  to  outlying  locations,  where  large  sites  and  cheap 
land  are  available,  is  resulting  in  a growing  dispersion  of  jobs  throughout 
the  area.  The  need  for  more  land  to  accommodate  new  industrial  processes, 
employee  parking  and  truck  loading,  the  growing  use  of  trucks  for  trans- 
porting materials  and  products  and  changing  labor  needs  are  the  major 
factors  underlying  this  trend.  The  movement  of  population  (labor  force) 
to  the  suburbs  has  also  been  a factor. 

The  most  important  questions  on  future  WORK  PLACES  are  whether 
they  will  be  placed  in  large  or  small  groups  and  where  they  will  be  located 
in  relationship  to  homes  or  living  areas.  How  we  plan  WORK  PLACES 
will  determine  the  number  and  types  of  jobs  available  to  workers,  the 
length  of  trips  to  work  and  the  types  of  transportation  that  can  be  made 
available. 


Problems 

Problems  relating  to  WORK  PLACES  are  of  great  interest  because  they 
affect,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  region’s  competitive  position  in  the 
national  economy  and  the  growth  and  stability  of  local  employment  and 
incomes.  The  major  problems  include: 

■ Growing  dispersion  and  scattering  of  plants  and  jobs  that  is  leading 
to  longer  work  trips,  is  narrowing  job  opportunities  and  is  limiting  the 
opportunities  for  improved  rail  and  bus  transportation. 

■ Growing  disparity  between  the  types  of  job  opportunities  and  types 
of  housing  available  in  different  parts  of  the  region. 

■ Industrial  sites  that  are  obsolete  due  to  type  of  building  or  location 
with  respect  to  transportation  routes,  or  that  are  otherwise  undesir- 
able. 

■ An  under-emphasis  in  the  region  on  the  growth  industries. 
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■ Inequitable  distribution  of  industrial  tax  revenue  among  the  commu 
nities  of  the  region. 

■ Unemployment  due  to  automation  and  rising  skill  needs. 

■ The  wide  dispersal  of  new  job  locations  often  forces  a change  of  resi 
dence  when  jobs  are  changed. 


Goals 


The  goals  in  planning  for  future  WORK  PLACES  seek  to  create  ai 
environment  wherein  industry  and  business  can  operate  successfully  anc 
individuals  have  reasonable  opportunities  £or  work  and  occupationa 
advancement. 

■ Improved  growth  and  stability  in  local  economy  through  intensifiecj 
efforts  to  attract  growth  industries  to  fill  gaps  in  the  industrial  base. 

■ Continued  effort  to  retain  industries  now  located  in  the  region. 

■ Broadened  job  opportunities  and  shortened  work  trips  by  reducing  dis- 
parities between  types  of  jobs  and  types  of  housing  available  ir 
various  parts  of  the  region. 

■ Adequate  land  for  expansion  of  industry — both  at  new  sites  and  oijj 
old  sites. 

■ Industrial  buildings  in  sound  condition  and  suitable  for  all  types  of 
industry  throughout  the  area. 

\ 

l 

■ Improved  facilities  and  programs  for  training  and  retraining  the  labori 
force  to  match  skills  with  job  needs. 

J 

t 

■ Consideration  of  alternatives  to  the  present  location  of  jobs  so  as  to 
shorten  work  trips,  broaden  employment  opportunities  and  improve 
the  prospects  for  strengthening  rail  and  bus  transportation. 

■ Seek  means  to  reduce  the  impact  of  changes  in  industrial  location 
patterns  on  communities  within  the  region. 


CENTERS 

Of  all  the  economic  forces  operating  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  none 
is  so  responsive  to  the  behavior  and  desires  of  the  people  of  the  region 
as  the  retail  market.  Where  people  live,  how  and  where  they  travel,  and 
how  much  money  they  have  to  spend  affect  the  demand  for  goods  and 
determine,  to  a large  extent,  the  size  and  location  of  retail  facilities. 

CENTERS,  considered  as  a land-use  element,  are  characterized  mainly 
by  shops  and  stores.  They  also  contain  professional  offices,  retail  services 
of  many  kinds,  and  theaters.  Older  business  areas  may  contain  govern- 
ment offices  such  as  post  offices. 

Chicago’s  Loop  is  a prime  example  of  a CENTER  where  many  activities 
are  found  clustered  in  close  proximity:  retailing,  wholesaling,  services, 
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offices,  education,  cultural  institutions,  entertainment,  government  offices, 
and  even  some  manufacturing. 

In  newer  developments,  functions  such  as  warehousing,  wholesaling, 
and  retail  services  are  often  found  in  specialized  locations  instead  of  being 
combined  in  one  CENTER. 


Trends 

Before  World  War  II,  retail  centers  grew  along  major  urban  streets 
and  near  the  commuter  train  stops  in  suburban  communities.  Shopping 
districts  developed  at  main  intersections,  with  individual  entrepreneurs 
purchasing  lots  and  building  stores  in  choice  locations  to  take  advantage 
of  the  volumes  of  people  passing  by. 

Since  World  War  II,  however,  dramatic  changes  have  occurred  in 
retailing.  The  development  of  planned  shopping  centers,  where  an  entire 
district  is  purchased,  planned,  and  developed  by  a single  firm,  has  had 
far-reaching  effects  both  on  buying  patterns  and  on  traditional  business 
districts. 

Today’s  retail  land-use  pattern  is  a mixture  of  prewar  shopping  districts 
and  planned  shopping  centers.  Because  of  competition  from  new  centers, 
many  older  business  districts  are  experiencing  declining  property  values, 
obsolescence,  and  vacancies.  According  to  the  NIPC  study,  Commercial 
Structure  (1965),  vacancy  rates  in  the  business  centers  of  some  older 
suburbs  have  run  as  high  as  40  per  cent. 

Current  trends  emphasize  the  automobile  trip  to  shopping  areas,  with 
the  shopper  carrying  most  of  his  purchases  home  with  him.  But  the 
development  of  new  communications  devices,  such  as  Videophones, 
coupled  with  the  extension  of  credit  buying,  could  produce  a counter- 
trend  of  shopping  by  telephone. 


Problems 

The  planning  problems  dealing  with  the  CENTERS  of  Northeastern 
Illinois  concern  both  the  old  and  the  new.  In  old  centers,  changing  market 
area  characteristics,  traffic  circulation  and  parking,  and  the  condition  of 
older  structures  are  the  main  problems.  In  new  centers,  the  problems 
have  mainly  to  do  with  the  limited  variety  of  goods  and  services  offered 
and  the  sometimes  un-economic  locations  chosen  with  respect  to  market 
and  competition. 

Specificially  some  are: 

■ Declining  property  values,  blight,  and  obsolescence  in  older  shopping 
districts. 

■ New  shopping  centers  located  incorrectly  or  of  a wrong  size  relative 
to  changing  market  patterns. 
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■ Unsightly  and  inefficient  “strip”  commercial  areas. 


■ New  shopping  centers  often  consist  of  retail  businesses  only,  and 
often  lack  facilities  for  doctors’  offices,  recreation  and  entertainment 
facilities,  or  government  offices. 


Goals 

The  goals  for  business  CENTERS  in  Northeastern  Illinois  seek  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  for  goods  and  services  and  to  encourage  the  success- 
ful operation  of  business  and  improve  the  economic  health  of  the  region. 


■ New  shopping  facilities  in  sufficient  number  and  type  at  convenient 
locations  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  the  metropolitan  population 
for  goods  and  services. 

■ Strengthening  of  existing  commercial  centers  to  achieve  their  fullest 
potential  within  the  total  commercial  structure. 

, 

■ Elimination  of  commercial  blight  and  obsolesence. 

■ Improved  appearance  of  strip  commercial  areas. 

■ Consideration  of  alternative  shopping  center  arrangements  to  accom- 
modate office  buildings,  recreational,  cultural  and  educational  and 
medical  institutions  to  broaden  the  range  of  services  available  and 
to  improve  the  prospects  for -mass  transportation. 

|l 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 

l • 

The  region’s  transportation  facilities  and  public  utilities  serve  as  con- 
necting links  between  the  various  elements  of  land  use.  If  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  UTILITIES  function  efficiently,  they  help  meet  the  goals 
sought  for  other  key  elements  of  regional  growth. 

Local  transportation  facilities  for  the  movement  of  people  include 
private  automobiles,  buses,  subways,  and  commuter  railroads  and  the 
associated  rails  and  roadways.  Each  mode  can  carry  a maximum 
number  of  passengers  per  lane  or  set  of  tracks  and  each  requires  a 
minimum  passenger  load  to  be  economically  feasible.  Because  subways 
and  railroads  require  a high  minimum  passenger  load,  they  are  feasible 
only  on  routes  that  are  heavily  traveled.  Apart  from  the  economics  of 
operation,  each  mode  of  transportation  has  a characteristic  comfort,  speed, 
or  convenience  of  scheduling  that  makes  it  popular  or  unpopular. 

The  external  transportation  facilities  serving  the  metropolitan  area — 
ships,  trucks,  buses,  airplanes,  pipelines,  and  railroad  trains — are  the  links 
that  connect  the  area  to  the  outside  world. 


Utilities  provide  essential  services  such  as  gas,  electricity,  water,  and 
sewage  disposal.  They  also  provide  communications  in  the  form  of  tele- 
phones, television,  and  radio.  Communications  may  substitute  for  an  actual 
trip,  and  thus  they  affect  the  need  for  transportation  facilities.  Some  utilities 
require  land,  usually  in  the  form  of  easements  above  or  below  ground. 
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IS  IN  EXPRESSWAY  DEVELOPMENT 


evelopment 
i«  Before  1956 

• ■ 1956  1966 

...  1966  1972 


Trends 

In  the  last  ten  years  over  200  miles  of  expressways  have  been  built 
in  Northeastern  Illinois,  and  automobile  registrations  have  increased  over 
40  per  cent.  The  Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study  proposed,  in  its 
1962  report,  that  another  250  miles  of  expressways  be  added,  bringing 
the  total  mileage  to  over  500  in  1980. 

The  rapid  transit,  commuter  rail,  and  bus  facilities  that  make  up  the 
mass  transportation  system  play  a critical  role  in  the  metropolitan 
transportation  system.  A majority  of  the  rush  hour  trips  are  made  by 
some  form  of  mass  transportation. 

The  Chicago  metropolitan  area  has  one  of  the  world’s  best  mass 
transportation  systems  but,  as  in  other  urban  areas,  the  strength  of  the 
system  has  been  sapped  by  the  trend  toward  a greater  dispersion  of 
housing  and  industry  and  more  auto  travel. 

While  expenditures  for  highways  have  continued  at  a high  level — 
averaging  about  $186  million  per  year  in  the  metropolitan  area  during 
the  period  1958-1962  improvements  in  mass  transportation  have  con- 
sisted largely  of  equipment  replacement  and  modernization  and  limited 
extensions  of  bus  service  in  the  suburbs. 

During  the  post-World  War  II  period  ridership  on  public  transportation 
has  declined  steadily  and  the  frequency  of  service  reduced.  Two  commuter 
railroads — the  North  Shore  and  the  Aurora  and  Elgin — have  discontinued 
service  completely. 

The  only  new  facilities  added  during  this  period  were  the  rapid  transit 
line  in  the  median  strip  of  the  Eisenhower  Expressway  and  the  extension 
of  rapid  transit  from  Howard  Street  to  Dempster  Street  in  Skokie.  Rapid 
transit  facilities  are  currently  planned  in  the  medians  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Dan  Ryan  expressways. 

Experience  during  the  past  two  years  indicates  that  the  downward 
trend  in  ridership  on  mass  transportation  may  have  been  checked  or 
even  reversed.  This  is  evident  in  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  Skokie 
Swift  and  the  increased  ridership  volumes  reported  on  the  rapid  transit 
system  and  on  the  north  shore  commuter  lines. 

This  experience  points  up  the  importance  of  positive  mass  transportation 
policies  and  programs  of  public  agencies  and  the  private  railroads  in 
meeting  competition  from  the  private  automobile. 

Bus  and  rail  travel  between  cities  has  declined  throughout  the  nation. 
Truck  transport  has  cut  into  the  railroad  freight  market  and  the  automobile 
and  the  airplane  have  taken  over  the  bulk  of  intercity  passenger  travel. 

In  the  area  of  air  travel,  O’Hare  International  Airport  has  replaced 
Midway  Airport  as  the  world’s  busiest  airport,  and  its  traffic  has  continued 
to  increase  in  volume.  Future  trends  point  to  the  need  for  a third  and 
possibly  a fourth  major  airport  even  with  Midway  fully  reactivated. 
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Traffic  at  the  Port  of  Chicago  has  increased  with  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  new  port  facilities  in  Lake  Calumet  and  Navy 
Pier  have  encouraged  the  growing  number  of  ship  arrivals  at  that  port. 


Problems 

As  in  every  metropolitan  area  of  the  nation,  the  problems  of  transporta- 
tion and  utilities  in  Northeastern  Illinois  are  urgently  in  need  of  solution. 
These  problems,  listed  below,  directly  and  intimately  affect  the  daily  lives 
of  all  residents  of  the  region  and  have  a profound  effect  on  all  other 
land-use  elements  of  the  region. 

■ Growing  reliance  on  the  automobile  and  imbalance  in  the  transporta- 
tion system. 

■ Inadequate  revenue  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
transportation  facilities. 

■ Congestion  of  street,  truck,  and  bus  traffic  on  local  streets. 


■ Disruption  of  business  districts  and  residential  areas  when  new 
transportation  facilities,  particularly  expressways  and  expressway 
connections,  are  constructed. 


■ Public  transportation  facilities  that  are  unattractive  and  uncomfortable 
to  the  rider,  and  damaging  in  appearance  and  effects  on  surroundings. 


■ Unsightly  utility  wires  that  mar  the  landscape. 


■ Inadequate  sewers  and  drainage  facilities  in  many  newly  developing 

parts  of  the  region.  J 

■ Inadequate  programs  for  the  coordinated  use  and  management  of 
water  resources. 


Goals 

The  goals  for  TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES  seek  to  improve 
the  connecting  links  or  life  lines  that  accommodate  the  movement  of 
people,  goods,  and  ideas  both  between  different  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area  and  between  the  metropolitan  area  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  These 
goals  include: 

■ A balanced  transportation  system,  combining  the  best  features  of 
auto,  bus,  rapid  transit  and  commuter  rail  facilities  to  provide  for 
maximum  safety,  economy,  speed,  comfort  and  flexibility  in  the 
movement  of  people  and  goods  within  the  metropolitan  area. 

■ Adequate  highway,  rail,  air,  water,  and  pipeline  transportation  facili- 
ties to  link  the  metropolitan  area  with  other  parts  of  the  nation  and 
the  world. 

■ Consolidation  of  rail  transportation  terminals  in  the  Central  District. 

■ A major  airport  and  other  smaller  airports  for  private  aircraft 
distributed  throughout  the  region. 


■ Better  coordination  of  rail  freight  systems  to  reduce  time  of  handling. 

■ Utility  structures  that  are  not  eyesores. 

■ Reduction  of  transportation  conflicts  through  the  separation  of 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  in  heavily  congested  areas  and  the 
prevention  of  heavy  traffic  in  residential  neighborhoods. 

■ Adequate  supplies  of  fresh,  potable  water. 

■ Adequate  facilities  for  disposing  of  liquid  and  solid  waste  materials 
in  all  parts  of  the  region. 

■ Adequate  utility  service — gas,  electricity — to  meet  future  needs  in  all 
parts  of  the  region. 


OPEN  SPACE 
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The  Chicago  Area  has  less  public  open  space 
per  capita  than  its  competitors  although  our 
county  systems  are  the  best. 


The  quality  of  life  in  urban  areas  can  be  greatly  affected  by  systems  of 
parks  and  other  kinds  of  open  space.  Parks,  forest  preserves,  golf  courses, 
farms,  cemeteries,  and  even  low-density  residential  areas  serve  one  or  more 
open-space  purposes.  At  the  very  least,  these  spaces  serve  as  antidotes  to 
the  sense  of  crowding  or  confinement  sometimes  experienced  in  the  city. 

Recreation  is  usually  the  primary  purpose  for  providing  OPEN  SPACE. 
As  incomes  rise,  the  work  week  is  shortened,  and  the  ability  to  travel 
increases,  recreation  will  undoubtedly  have  a more  important  place  in 
people’s  lives. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  has  long  supported  the 
view  that  each  type  of  open  space  should  accomplish  several  purposes,  and 
that  natural  resource  conservation,  such  as  preservation  of  wildlife,  flood 
control,  improvement  of  water  quality,  and  the  replenishment  of  ground 
water  supplies  should  rank  high  on  the  list. 

Trends 

Farmland  in  Northeastern  Illinois  is  being  converted  to  urban  use  at  a 
rate  exceeding  10,000  acres  per  year.  And  despite  the  fact  that  10,000 
acres  of  public  outdoor  recreation  space  have  been  added  to  the  forest 
preserve  system  in  the  last  five  years,  the  acreage  per  person  has  declined 
since  1940. 

A number  of  golf  courses  located  in  areas  of  rapid  population  growth 
have  been  converted  to  other  uses. 

One  trend  of  significance  for  the  future  of  public  recreation  lands  is 
the  continually  rising  cost  of  land.  This  has  prompted  the  acquisition  of 
forest  preserves  in  outlying  areas  with  little  attention  given  to  conserving 
open  space  in  the  more  centrally  located  portions  of  the  region. 

In  Northeastern  Illinois,  OPEN  SPACE  takes  on  great  importance 
because  of  the  region’s  level  topography.  Few  irregular  features  exist  to 
obstruct  the  steady,  even  flow  of  urban  development.  All  vacant  and 
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agricultural  land  is  now  on  the  market  for  urban  use,  and  thus  the 
parks  and  forest  preserves  must  compete  with  housing,  shopping  centers 
and  industry  for  each  acre. 


Problems 

The  problem  of  open  space  in  Northeastern  Illinois  is  simply  stated: 
OPEN  SPACE  is  insufficient  in  quantity  to  meet  current  and  future  needs. 


* 
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Goals 

■ Land  that  is  well  suited  for  permanent  open  space  use  and  corre- 
spondingly unsuited  for  urban  development  should  be  so  recognized 
by  local  owners,  developers,  and  city  and  county  governments. 

■ A range  of  facilities  for  leisure-time  activities  including  more  local 
parks  in  nearly  every  community  and  regional  parks  with  recreation 
facilities  accessible  to  everyone. 

■ Preservation  of  natural  features,  areas  of  special  beauty  and  areas  of 
historic  significance. 

■ Creation  of  OPEN  SPACE  breaks  in  the  areas  of  built-up  land. 

■ Nature  preserves  large  enough  to  sustain  wild  life  in  its  natural  state. 

I 

■ Preservation  of  open  areas  that  are  particularly  suitable  for  replen- 
ishing underground  water  supplies;  for  storage  of  water  to  reduce 
flood  damage  and  increase  stream  flows  in  dry  periods;  or  for  the 
preservation  of  significant  mineral  deposits  until  they  can  be  utilized. 

! 

| 

NATURAL.  RESOURCES 

1 

Land 

Northeastern  Illinois  is  covered  with  a generally  fertile  and  easily  worked 
soil.  Originally  a prairie  crossed  by  rivers  and  belts  of  forest,  the  land 
was  quickly  put  to  cultivation.  The  same  relatively  level  topography  that 
made  farming  easy  also  permitted  the  development  of  cities  at  almost  any 
location. 

Almost  70  per  cent  of  the  metropolitan  area  is  still  in  agricultural  use 
or  is  otherwise  vacant.  Less  than  6 per  cent  of  the  land  remains  in  forest 
preserves  and  other  public  recreation  areas.  At  the  present  time,  about. 
10,000  acres  are  converted  from  agricultural  or  open  use  to  urban  develop- 
ment every  year. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  land  are  deposits  of  sand,  gravel,  rock  and 
other  minerals  that  can  be  put  to  economic  use — principally  for  building 
and  construction.  The  deposits  are  unevenly  distributed.  Rock  suitable  for 
quarrying  is  thickest  near  Lake  Michigan  and  in  the  south  portion  of  the 
region;  sand  and  gravel  deposits  are  usually  concentrated  along  the 
stream  valleys. 

As  land  is  transformed  from  farms  to  cities,  another  demand  for  land  is 
created — that  of  refuse  disposal.  Yet  due  to  geologic  conditions,  only  a 
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limited  number  of  locations  are  suitable  for  safe  disposal  of  wastes. 
Lowland  areas  and  floodplains  which  are  frequently  used  for  refuse  disposal 
are  usually  not  suitable  for  this  purpose  and  stream  and  ground  water 
pollution  results. 


Water 

In  Northeastern  Illinois,  water  is  supplied  by  lakes,  streams  and  ground 
water  resources.  Although  the  metropolitan  area  is  located  on  the  shores 
of  one  of  the  largest  fresh  water  bodies  in  the  world,  the  availability  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  is  limited  by  federal  law.  The  location  of  water 
of  high  quality  and  in  sufficient  quantity  are  major  concerns  as  urban  de- 
velopment spreads.  Seasonal  water  shortages  and  flooding  are  growing 
problems  for  the  region. 

Approximately  24  per  cent  of  the  population  presently  utilizes  ground 
water  resources  for  domestic  and  sanitary  purposes.  There  are  350  waste 
treatment  plants  which  discharge  into  the  waterways  of  Northeastern 
Illinois,  but  only  700  square  miles  of  the  3,700  square  miles  in  the  region 
are  served  by  public  sewer  and  treatment  facilities.  New  population  growth 
is  moving  rapidly  into  these  areas  dependent  upon  ground  water  and  not 
protected  by  sewage  treatment  systems. 

The  growing  population  and  expanding  industrial  activities  place  ever 
greater  demands  on  the  supply  of  water.  At  the  same  time,  pollution 
reduces  the  supply  of  water  for  certain  uses,  destroys  wildlife,  damages 
the  appearance  of  lakes  and  streams,  and  endangers  health. 


Air 

Air  pollutants  such  as  smoke,  soot,  dust,  and  chemical  fumes  and  gases 
are  carried  away  from  their  sources  by  currents  of  air — but  only  a limited 
amount  of  air  moves  over  Northeastern  Illinois  each  day.  Air  pollution 
occurs  when  the  volume  of  pollutants  added  to  the  air  is  too  great  to  be 
immediately  dissipated. 

Five  types  of  activities  are  responsible  for  most  air  pollution  in  the 
region:  space  heating,  power  generation,  waste  disposal,  industrial  proc- 
essing and  transportation.  Automotive  transportation  is  the  largest  single 
source  of  air  pollution  in  the  six  county  area.  The  major  pollutants  include 
sulphur  dioxide,  particulate  matter,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Air  pollution  may  have  serious  effects  on  health.  It  damages  buildings, 
reduces  visibility  and  generally  makes  much  of  the  urban  environment 
unattractive.  Increasing  numbers  of  people  with  more  homes  to  light 
and  heat,  rising  automobile  ownership,  the  use  of  rrtore  and  more  disposable 
materials,  the  growth  of  industry — these  are  critical  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  quest  for  clean  air.  Technological  advances  and  increasing 
knowledge  and  concern  about  air  pollution  lead  to  the  belief  that  air  can 
be  managed  as  a resource  in  Northeastern  Illinois. 
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Problems 


The  NATURAL  RESOURCES  of  Northeastern  Illinois — its  land,  its 
water,  and  its  air — are  limited  in  supply  and  in  their  capacity  to  respond 
to  the  demands  made  on  them  by  urban  growth.  The  limitations  that  man 
has  imposed  on  nature  in  turn  limit  man  himself.  Especially  do  they  affect 
his  health,  his  pocketbook,  and  the  desirability  of  the  region  as  a place 
to  live.  Further,  natural  resources  are  employed  in  industrial  processes  and 
therefore  affect  the  potentialities  for  economic  growth. 

The  following  problems  must  be  dealt  with  in  whatever  plan  is  finally 
chosen  for  Northeastern  Illinois. 

■ Inefficient  use  of  land,  water  and  air  resources. 

■ Inadequate  facilities  for  the  proper  disposal  of  liquid  and  solid  wastes. 

■ Pollution  of  streams,  lakes  and  ground-water  reservoirs. 

■ The  covering  over  of  economic  mineral  deposits  and  water-resource 
management  areas  by  urban  development. 

■ Drainage  problems  due  to  residential  development  on  soils  possessing 
poor  drainage  characteristics. 

■ Flood  damage  due  to  homes  being  built  in  flood  plains. 

i 

■ Shortages  in  local  water  supply. 

■ Damage  to  health,  buildings,  and  equipment  due  to  polluted  air. 

Goals 

The  general  goal  to  be  sought  in  planning  for  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES is  to  achieve  a proper  balance  between  the  natural  environ- 
ment of  Northeastern  Illinois  and  the  superimposed  man-made  environ- 
ment. Specifically,  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  the  following  goals: 

■ Adequate  programs  for  the  wise  use  and  conservation  of  our  limited 
land,  air  and  water  resources. 

■ Protection  of  prime  agricultural  areas  against  urban  encroachment. 

■ Protection  of  significant  mineral  deposit  sites  against  surface  con- 
struction  until  after  the  deposits  have  been  exploited,  and  imaginative 
reuse  of  these  areas. 

■ Maintenance  of  natural  open-space  areas  where  wildlife  and  native 
vegetation  are  preserved. 

■ Storage  of  water  to  minimize  flood  damage,  equalize  stream  flow 
during  wet  and  dry  periods  and  to  expand  water  recreation  facilities. 

■ Creation  of  a beautiful  natural  environment  by  preserving  unique 
natural  features  and  areas  of  unusual  beauty,  by  creating  lakes,  and 
by  reducing  water  pollution. 

■ Protection  of  public  health  by  reducing  water  pollution  to  safe  levels. 

■ Reduction  of  air  pollutants  at  their  source  to  the  point  where  atmos- 
pheric pollution  can  be  reduced  to  an  unobjectionable  level. 
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Progress  and  Prospects 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  has  operated  within  the 
structure  set  down  by  its  enabling  act:  RESEARCH,  PLANNING  and 
LOCAL  ASSISTANCE.  In  each  of  these  activities  the  Commission  has 
made  significant  progress  toward  the  goal  of  sound  and  orderly  growth 
which  was  set  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  ten  years  ago.  This  section  of  the 
report  reviews  the  progress  during  that  period,  details  the  past  year’s  efforts, 
and  outlines  the  future  work  program  for  each  of  these  categories  of  the 
Commission’s  responsibility. 

i- 

Research 

In  order  to  fulfill  its  obligations  in  conducting  regional  planning  activities 
and  providing  technical  services  to  the  local  agencies  and  units  of  govern- 
ment, the  Commission  devoted  its  early  years  to  cataloging  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  region  and  the  goals  of  its  citizens.  An  extensive  program 
of  study  was  undertaken  during  this  formative  period.  Major  regional 
studies  completed  by  the  Commission  include  the  following: 

Flood  plain  mapping 
Water  resource  management 
Existing  land  use 
Capital  expenditures 
Population  estimates 
Employment  growth 
Commercial  structure 

The  inside  back  cover  of  this  report  contains  a listing  of  publications 
resulting  from  some  of  these  studies. 

Of  special  importance  to  the  region  are  the  detailed  maps  which  show 
the  areas  subject  to  periodic  flooding,  and  the  supplementary  reports  which 
present  technical  information  on  the  flooding  problem.  The  flood  plain 
mapping  program  was  initiated  by  the  Commission  and  is  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Approximately  65 
per  cent  of  the  region  has  been  mapped  to  date  and  thousands  of  the  flood 
plain  maps  and  reports  have  been  put  to  use  in  the  region.  The  maps  are 
accepted  as  a basis  for  the  flood  plain  ordinances  required  by  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago  for  areas  in  which  they  issue 
sewer  permits. 


Sewage  facilities 
Refuse  disposal 
Air  quality  management 
Opens  space  needs 
Outdoor  recreation 
Housing  conditions 
Industrial  development 
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The  work  program  for  the  next  two  years  is  intended  to  support  the  con- 
tinuing activities  in  planning  and  local  assistance,  and  includes: 

■ continuation  of  the  flood  plain  mapping  program  in  areas  not  now 
covered  by  this  program. 

■ major  research  into  the  problems  and  the  plans  needed  in  the  areas  of 
water  distribution,  sewage  collection  and  treatment  and  refuse  disposal. 

■ studies  of  the  open  space  needs  of  the  region,  and  the  ways,  means, 
and  location  criteria  for  the  acquisition  of  such  spaces. 

■ revision  of  population  and  land  use  projections  for  1980  and  1990. 

■ development  of  a map  atlas  for  the  display  of  information  on  flooding, 
regional  systems  plans,  and  existing  development  features. 

■ cooperation  with  federal  and  local  government  and  private  agencies  in 
the  updating  of  base  maps  and  the  development  of  coding  information 
for  the  1970  census. 



It  has  taken  over  one  hundred  years  to  build  the  present  metropolitan 
area.  Personal  experience  and  technical  research  both  show  the  North- 
eastern Illinois  area  has  many  problems  and  that  they  are  likely  to  get^ 
worse  unless  corrective  and  creative  solutions  are  found.  In  order  to  build 
and  rebuild  our  growing  metropolis,  using  its  strengths  and  overcoming  its 
weaknesses,  a set  of  long  range  goals  is  needed — along  with  the  policies , 
and  programs  required  to  achieve  these  goals.  These  goals  and  policies  con- 
stitute a comprehensive  regional  plan. 

The  need  for  a comprehensive  regional  plan,  and  the  mandate  to  produce 
such  a plan  have  been  clear  since  the  Commission  was  formed  ten  years 
ago.  The  goal  of  developing  such  a plan  has  guided  the  overall  program 
of  the  Commission  throughout  this  period. 
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Finger  Plan 


Satellite  Cities-Greenbelt  Plan 


'ohn  W.  Baird  at  Choice  Train  opening  with 
4 ay  or  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago  and 
5 resident  Lester  Bergmann  of  Lombard. 
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The  extensive  program  of  background  research  has  already  been  noted. 
In  a comparable  program  of  studies  designed  to  identify  and  formulate 
regional  development  goals,  a number  of  public  contact  activities  were 
initiated.  Existing  county  and  municipal  plans  were  studied  and  local  goals 
were  catalogued.  An  analysis  of  press  reports  on  local  development  issues 
was  made.  Scores  of  meetings  were  held  with  local  planning  bodies  and 
units  of  government,  civic  and  business  organizations,  and  citizens  groups. 
From  these  meetings  there  emerged  statements  of  regional  goals  that  have 
provided  standards  for  evaluating  alternative  plans  of  development. 

Of  the  eleven  alternative  plans  originally  considered,  five  were  selected 
for  extensive  development  and  testing:  The  TRENDS  PLAN,  the  DIS- 
PERSED REGIONAL  CITY  PLAN,  the  SATELLITE  CITIES  PLAN, 
the  MULTI-TOWNS  PLAN,  and  the  FINGER  PLAN.  These  plans  have 
been  described  in  detail  in  several  Commission  publications.  The  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  these  alternative  plans  is  described  in  detail  in  a report, 
THE  PLAN  STUDY:  METHODOLOGY,  which  is  available  for  study  in 
the  Commission’s  library. 

A major  input  in  the  development  of  the  alternative  plans  was  the 
regional  transportation  system.  As  part  of  the  technical  evaluations  of 
the  plans,  the  transportation  implications  of  the  various  land  use  alterna- 
tives were  tested  by  the  Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study  (CATS). 

Between  10,000  and  12,000  persons  were  exposed  to  the  five  alterna- 
tive plans  in  public  meetings  and  hearings  held  in  1965  and  1966.  A special 
traveling  exhibit  on  two  railroad  cars  visited  13  communities  during  the 
summer  of  1966.  Twenty  per  cent  of  all  the  local  public  officials  in  the 
six-county  area  came  to  the  CHOICE  TRAIN  for  a presentation  and 
discussion  of  the  regional  plan  alternatives. 

By  the  beginning  of  1967,  technical  and  popular  evaluations  of  the 
alternative  plans  reduced  the  number  of  contenders  to  three  plans — the 
FINGER,  MULTI-TOWNS  and  SATELLITE  CITIES  plans— and  another 
round  of  refinement  and  testing  followed.  In  April  of  1967,  a staff  report 
to  the  Commission  recommending  one  plan — the  FINGER  PLAN — was 
released.  Copies  of  this  report,  entitled  DIVERSITY  WITHIN  ORDER, 
were  sent  to  the  chief  executive  of  every  muncipality  in  the  region  and  to 
many  other  units  of  government  and  interested  citizens.  Approximately 
5,600  copies  of  this  report  were  distributed  and  a special  offer  to  discuss 
the  plan  with  members  of  the  staff  accompanied  each  copy  of  this  report. 


As  a result  of  these  discussions,  several  sub-regional  studies  were  made 
for  areas  in  which  the  FINGER  PLAN  concept  of  development  seemed 
less  appropriate  than  the  concept  of  the  other  alternative  plans.  The  re- 
sulting new  plan  that  has  evolved  is  one  which  combines  some  develop- 
ment concepts  from  these  prior  plans  with  the  concept  of  development 
corridors  that  characterized  the  FINGER  PLAN. 

The  present  PLAN  calls  for  most  new  urban  development  to  take  place 
within  those  corridors  of  land  that  have  access  to  adequate  public  systems 
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Sculpture  by  the  contemporary  artist 
Naum  Gabo  ( courtesy  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago ) illustrates  the  armature 
concept  of  a regional  plan — a skeletal 
framework  guiding  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  a great  metropolitan  area. 


of  transportation,  utilities  and  services.  These  systems  would  be  coordinated 
and  expanded  in  those  directions  where  the  natural  environment  is  suitable, 
the  benefits  of  improvements  exceed  the  costs,  and  the  resulting  urban 
growth  is  satisfactory  to  both  present  and  future  populations.  Open  spaces 
would  be  preserved  in  those  places  not  suitable  for  urban  use  and/or  where 
the  opportunities  for  natural  resource  conservation  outweighs  the  advan- 
tages of  urbanization. 

The  Commission’s  plan  for  regional  development  can  be  expressed  in 
policy  statements  rather  than  with  symbols  on  a map.  The  plan  does  not 
contain  maps  that  show  land  use,  and  the  policy  statements  which  comprise 
the  plan  apply  throughout  the  region — no  sector  of  the  region  is  singled  out 
by  special  development  policy  statements.  The  plan  is  therefore  a broad 
and  generally  useful  document  that  can  be  referenced  by  all  who  make 
detailed,  local  plans  in  the  region.  It  is  comprehensive  in  that  it  includes 
recommendations  for  each  major  category  of  land  use,  for  transportation 
and  for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

During  1968,  it  is  the  Commission’s  anticipation  that  the  plan  will  be 
formally  adopted.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  plan  becomes,  by  that  act, 
a static  thing — locked  up  and  protected  against  change.  Planning  is  a con- 
tinuing process  in  which  the  plans  produced  must  be  continuously  re-exam- 
ined and  altered  to  meet  new  problems,  changing  technologies  and  higher  : 
goals. 

t| 

The  Commission  is  often  asked  how  it  will  implement  the  regional  plan. 
The  Commission  cannot  implement  its  plan — no  planning  unit,  public  or 
private,  has  this  power.  Planning  is  an  advisory  service  that  recommends 
courses  of  action  and  projects  the  outcome  of  these  actions  to  those  units  j 
of  government  or  enterprise  whose  responsibility  is  to  act — building,  ad- 
ministering, servicing. 

The  Commission’s  plan  can  be  implemented  by  those  agencies  and  units 
of  government  whose  actions  are  regional  in  scale  and  by  those  more  local 
units  whose  actions,  when  taken  together,  have  regional  significance.  The 
Commission  believes  that  its  plan  has  those  elements  of  feasibility,  logic 
and  economy  that  will  recommend  its  use  widely. 

Local  Assistance 

The  efforts  to  work  directly  with  the  local  units  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment in  planning  for  the  future  of  Northeastern  Illinois  can  be  categorized 
in  three  service  areas:  (1)  advisory  technical  service,  (2)  information  and 
educational  service,  and  (3)  review  service  for  state  and  federal  planning 
grant  applications. 

The  advisory  technical  service  is  well  known  to  many  local  officials  of 
the  region  with  whom  close  working  relationships  have  been  developed 
over  the  years.  NIPC  staff  members  have  been  called  upon  frequently  for 
advice  on  many  subjects  concerning  planning  and  development.  A series 
of  Planning  Guidelines  on  these  subjects  of  common  interest  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time,  including  discussions  on  annexation,  compre- 
hensive local  planning,  urban  design  and  esthetics,  and  model  ordinances 
for  zoning,  planning  and  flood  plain  regulation. 
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Planning  Information  Bulletins  on  current  studies  undertaken  by  the 
staff  let  many  readers  profit  from  the  research  and  planning  efforts  of  the 
Commission  as  it  is  proceeding.  Of  utmost  importance  to  many  officials 
in  the  region  has  been  the  person-to-person  contact  with  the  technical  pro- 
fessions represented  on  the  NIPC  staff,  whose  advisory  service  is  without 
special  cost  to  the  region’s  units  of  government.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
the  Commission  has  worked  with  local  government  in  the  formation  of 
numerous  municipal  and  county  planning  units — evidence  of  the  desire  to 
cooperate  with  responsible  authorities  at  the  local  level  of  concern. 

Requests  for  general  information  on  the  Commission  and  on  elements 
of  its  work  are  handled  by  a public  information  staff  or  by  speakers  from 
the  professional  staff  when  group  presentations  are  required.  The  service 
of  providing  general  information  is  also  conducted  in  special  briefings, 
workshops  and  conferences  which  are  held  frequently.  During  1967,  ap- 
proximately 400  group  presentations  were  made  to  audiences  totaling  more 
than  4,200  persons.  A policy  of  seeking  as  well  as  giving  information 
resulted  in  a series  of  15  public  hearings  which  were  held  on  the  compre- 
hensive plan  alternatives  during  1965,  1966  and  1967. 


For  several  years,  the  Commission  has  assisted  local  communities  in 
requesting  federal  grant  assistance  for  open  space  acquisition — forest  pre- 
serves and  local  parks.  The  requirements  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  now  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Commission  to  review  applications  being  made  by  local  units  of  government 
for  certain  other  federally-aided  planning  and  construction  projects.  The 
U.S.  Government  requires  that,  before  it  considers  an  expenditure  of  funds 
for  a locally  proposed  urban  development  project,  the  application  for  such 
federal  funds  must  be  reviewed  by  a regional  planning  agency. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  has  been  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  Illinois  as  the  review  agency  for  federal  applications  from 
within  the  six-county  area.  The  programs  of  land  acquisition,  construction 
and  related  planning  activities  which  are  subject  to  this  review  are : 


Open  space 

Water  development  and  land 
conservation 

Water  supply  and  distribution 
Sewage  facilities  and  waste  treatment 


Highways 

Airports 

Other  transportation  facilities 

Hospitals 

Libraries 


The  Commission  is  asked  to  examine  the  application  for  federal  funds 

before  it  is  sent  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  state  whether  or  not 

the  proposal  is  compatible  with  other  plans  for  this  part  of  the  region  and 

the  region  as  a whole.  The  Commission  sees  it  as  sound  public  practice 

™ieJ!ng  a\  nip,cl  °^ceS  to,  discuss  the  that  it  be  ascertained  that  a dollar  of  tax  money  spent  at  one  point  in  the 

problems  faced  by  general  aviation  airports  1 

n large  metropolitan  areas. 


region  will  not  be  negated  by  a dollar  of  tax  money  spent  at  some  other 
place  in  the  region.  The  Commission  does  not  have  the  power  to  approve 
or  disapprove  an  application  for  federal  funds. 

In  the  years  since  federal  funds  have  been  made  available  for  local 
improvements,  the  Commission  has  reviewed  122  applications  and  has 
either  found  the  plans  for  which  funds  were  sought  to  be  consistent  with 
the  known  plans  for  the  region — or  has  worked  out  inconsistencies  with  the 
applicant.  Only  those  communities  and  agencies  that  have  made  the  deci- 
sion to  use  federal  funds  are  involved  with  NIPC  in  this  way.  The  applica- 
tions that  local  governments  have  made  for  such  funds  would  catalyze 
more  than  $173,000,000  in  locally  initiated  improvements  for  the  region, 
and  through  the  return  of  federal  tax  money  to  this  region,  the  applications 
for  open  space  acquisition  alone  could  result  in  the  preservation  of  19,487 
acres  of  this  badly  needed  resource. 


SUMMARY  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR 
SELECTED1  PROGRAMS  IN  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 

Number  Amount  of 

Type  of  of  Total  Project  Grant 

Project  Applications  Cost  Application 


Director  Rockwell  and  Design  Advisory 
Committee,  Dept,  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Region  IV. 


Open  Space  Acquisition 

(19,487  acres)  92  $ 57,143,760.87  $26,145,411.93 

Sewer  and  Water  Construction 

and  Improvement 23  $ 34,464,461.00  $12,720,183.00' 

Highway  Construction  and 

Improvement  1 $ 590,000.00  $ 132,150.00 


Mass  Transit  Construction 
and  Improvement 4 

Other  Public  Facilities 

Construction  and  Improvement  2 

Total— to  Dec.  31,  1967 122 


$ 80,656,000.00 

$ 284,141.00 

$173,138,362.87 


$53,832,000.00 

$ 267,070.50  j 

$93,096,815.43 


1 This  summary  includes  only  those  projects  in  which  NIPC  review  is  required. 
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EXPENDITURES 


Financing 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  financed  almost  entirely 
with  voluntary  appropriations  from  agencies  of  government  and  from  funds 
received  for  special  research  and  planning  programs.  The  Commission  does 
not  have  taxing  powers  or  any  other  fixed  income  source.  This  situation 
requires  that  the  Commission  solicit  operating  funds  from  a wide  range 
of  governmental  and  private  sources. 

Sources  of  Support 

During  1967,  financial  support  of  the  Commission’s  activities  came  from 
1 12  agencies  of  local  government  and  52  private  .organizations.  It  is  difficult 
to  document  specific  annual  benefits  accruing  to  individual  communities 
or  governmental  units  as  a result  of  long-range,  regional  planning.  There- 
fore, it  is  gratifying  to  find  these  many  organizations  who  can  put  our  work 
in  perspective  and  find  it  worthy  of  support. 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  1958-1967 
and 

PROPORTION  OF  SUPPORT  BY  SOURCE 


$500,000  - 


$400,000  - 


$300,000  - 


$200,000  - 


$100,000  - 


$000,000 


1958  '59  ’60  '61  '62  '63  '64  '65  '66  '67 

Year  ended  December  31 
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1967  CONTRIBUTORS 


Counties 

Cook  County 
DuPage  County 
Kane  County 
Lake  County 
McHenry  County 


Municipalities 

Addison 

Alsip 

Arlington  Heights 
Bannockburn 
Barrington 
Batavia 
Bensenville 
Bloomingdale 
Buffalo  Grove 
Chicago 
Clarendon  Hills 
Country  Club  Hills 
Crystal  Lake 
Deerfield 
Des  Plaines 
Downers  Grove 
East  Dundee 
East  Hazel  Crest 
Elgin 

Elk  Grove 

Elmhurst 

Evanston 

Flossmoor 

Frankfort 

Geneva 

Glenco 

Glen  Ellyn 

Glenview 


Golf 

Harvard 

Harvey 

Highland  Park 

Highwood 

Hinsdale 

Hometown 

Homewood 

Huntley 

Indian  Head  Park 
Island  Lake 
Itasca 
Joliet 

Kenilworth 

LaG  range 

LaGrange  Park 

Lake  Bluff 

Lake  Forest 

Lakewood 

Lake  Zurich 

Lemont 

Libertyville 

Lombard 

Marengo 

Maywood 

McCook 

McHenry 

New  Lenox 


North  Barrington 
Northbrook 
Northfield 
Oak  Lawn 
Oak  Park 
Oakwood  Hills 
Olympia  Fields 
Palatine 
Palos  Heights 
Park  Forest 
Park  Ridge 
Phoenix 
Posen 

Richton  Park 
River  Forest 
Riverside 
Roselle 
St.  Charles 
Schiller  Park 
Skokie 

South  Chicago  Heights 

Summit 

Westchester 

Westmont 

Wheaton 

Wilmette 

Winnetka 

Woodstock 

Worth 


1967  CONTRIBUTORS 


Other  Units  of  Government 

Arlington  Heights  Park  District 
Aurora  Sanitary  District 
Bartlett  Park  District 
Bloomingdale  Park  District 
Blue  Island  Park  District 
Carol  Stream  Park  District 
Crystal  Lake  Manor  Park  District 
Downers  Grove  Park  District 
Dundee  Township  Park  District 
Elmhurst  Park  District 
Flossmoor  Park  District 
Forest  View  Park  District 
Glen  Ellyn  Park  District 
Glencoe  Park  District 


Hickory  Hills  Park  District 
Homewood  Park  District 
Joliet  Park  District 
Kimberley  Heights  Sanitary  District 
Lake  Bluff  Park  District 
Mt.  Prospect  Park  District 
Mundelein  Park  District 
Niles  Park  District 

Oak-Highland-Ingalls  Sanitary  District 

Oak  Park  Park  District 

River  Trails  Park  District 

Roselle  Park  District 

South  Stickney  Park  District 

Cook  County  Forest  Preserve  District 


Corporations  and  Foundations 

American  National  Bank 
Armour  and  Co. 

Arthur  Andersen  & Co. 

Automatic  Electric  Co. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  and  Co. 

Chicago  Community  Trust 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Co. 

Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  Co. 
Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co. 

Clearing  Industrial  District,  Inc. 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co 
Consolidated  Foods  Corp. 

Container  Corporation  of  America 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago 
A.  B.  Dick  Foundation 
Dovenmuehle,  Inc. 

Draper  and  Kramer,  Inc. 

Enterprise  Paint  Foundation 
Gaylord  Donnelley  (Individual) 

First  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Association 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  Foundation 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

Hammond  Organ  Foundation 
Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
Harza  Engineering  Co. 


Hilbran,  Inc.  (Hillman’s) 

Household  Finance  Corp. 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson  Foundation,  Inc. 
International  Mineral  and  Chemical  Corp. 
Jewel  Companies,  Inc. 

Klutznick  Enterprises 
Estate  of  Leander  McCormick 
Oscar  Mayer  and  Co. 

John  Morrell  and  Co. 

National  Lead  Co.  (Dutch  Boy) 

A.  C.  Nielsen  Co. 

Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co. 

North  Shore  Gas  Co. 

The  Northern  Trust  Co. 

Paul  Oliver  (Individual) 

Pawlan  Associates 

Peoples  Gas,  Light  and  Coke  Co. 

William  E.  Rose  and  Associates 
Scribner  and  Co. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

J.  R.  Short  Milling  Co. 

Signode  Corp. 

Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill 
Charles  A.  Stevens  and  Co. 

Sudler  and  Co. 

United  States  Steel  Corp. 
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Sources  of  Support  (Continued) 

In  forming  the  Commission,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture that  the  financing  of  this  regional  planning  effort  should  be  a respon- 
sibility of  local  government  in  the  area.  Although  it  can  be  shown  that, 
over  the  10  year  span  of  the  Commission’s  existence,  53  per  cent  of  its 
financing  has  come  from  within  the  six-county  region,  it  must  also  be  noted 
that  the  dollar  volume  of  local  support  has  never  reached  the  levels  which 
must  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Legislature  when  it  identified  the  Com- 
mission’s assignment. 

There  are  many  important  planning  programs  which  need  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  region  for  which  the  necessary  funds  are  not  available.  Studies 
relating  to  commercial  and  private  aviation  facilities  are  but  one  example 
of  the  kind  of  regional  planning  activities  that  are  in  need  of  funding.  The 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission’s  1967  expenditures  for  regional 
planning  amounted  to  approximately  5.7  cents  per  person  living  in  this 
area.  A survey  of  the  1967  expenditures  for  regional  planning  agencies  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  found  the  median  per  capita  expenditure  for  this 
planning  to  be  60  cents,  with  a per  person  expenditure  of  $4.72  being 
made  in  one  region.  Of  the  92  planning  groups  reporting  their  expendi-  i 
tures,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  ranked  91  in  per 

« 

capita  expenses. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Commission  has  completed  notable  work  in 
the  fields  of  water  resource  management  and  air  pollution.  In  each  case, 
substantial  portions  of  the  cost  for  these  research  and  planning  programs  j 
were  born  by  the  federal  government.  The  increasing  participation  of  the  > 
federal  government  in  urban  affairs  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration  on  page 
37  which  shows  the  percentage  of  funds  supporting  the  Commission’s 
work  from  each  of  the  several  private  and  governmental  sources. 

The  Commission  does  not  believe  that  its  local  planning  initiative  has 
been  impaired  in  any  way  by  this  influx  of  federal  funds.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  Commission  that  the  level  of  local  support  can  be  enlarged  to  demon- 
strate and  insure  the  local  concern  for  the  urban  environment. 

Application  of  Funds 

The  Commission’s  1967  expenses  were  $382,419  as  compared  with 
expenses  of  $501,272  in  1966.  The  reduction  in  expenses  during  1967  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  phasing-out  of  the  Air  Resource  Management  study 
project,  the  Comprehensive  Plan  development  program,  and  the  Mass 
Transportation  study  project.  Other  major  categories  of  expense  in  1967 
included  public  service  projects  and  comprehensive  plan  review,  local  assist- 
ance projects  including  federal  review  procedures,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  flood  plain  mapping  program. 

The  Commission  has  approved  a 1968  expense  budget  of  $612,536 
which  anticipates  the  preparation  of  projections  of  1990  population  and 
land  use  and  the  initiation  of  new  planning  programs  in  the  fields  of  open 
space,  refuse  disposal,  sewage  collection  and  treatment,  storm  water  drain- 


age  and  domestic  water  distribution.  The  present  programs  in  public 
service,  local  assistance,  flood  plain  mapping  and  comprehensive  planning 
will  continue  in  1968.  The  Commission  is  also  cooperating  with  federal 
and  local  governments  and  representatives  of  the  public  utility  and  news- 
paper enterprises  in  conducting  preparatory  work  for  the  1970  decennial 
census  of  population. 

Fiscal  Accountability 

The  Commission’s  enabling  legislation  requires  that  a report  detailing 
the  source  and  distribution  of  funds  for  the  year  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection.  A copy  of  this  report  has  been  filed,  as  required,  with 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Illinois  Senate,  the  Illinois  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  with  the  Clerk  and  the  Treasurer  of  each  of  the  six  counties 
in  the  northeastern  Illinois  metropolitan  area.  This  report  may  also  be 
inspected  at  the  office  of  the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  report  made  annually  on»the  Commission’s  financial 
transactions,  an  annual  audit  of  the  Commission’s  financial  records  is  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Andersen  & Co.,  Certified  Public  Accountants.  The 
following  pages  contain  a reproduction  of  this  audit  report. 
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AUDITORS’  OPINION 


Arthur  Andersen  <Sc  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


To  the  Commissioners , 

Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission: 

We  have  examined  the  statement  of  assets,  liabilities  and 
fund  balances  of  the  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION  (a 
commission  created  by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly)  as  of 
December  31,  1967,  and  the  related  statement  of  changes  in  fund 
balances  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly 
included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing 
procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present  fairly 
the  assets,  liabilities,  and  fund  balances  of  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Planning  Commission  as  of  December  31,  1967,  and  the  changes 
in  fund  balances  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a basis  consistent  with 
that  of  the  preceding  year. 


We  have  also  examined  the  statement  of  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  project  transactions  for  the  period 
from  inception  to  December  31,  1967  (Exhibit  4).  In  our  opinion, 
this  statement  presents  fairly  the  information  set  forth  therein. 


Chicago,  Illinois, 
January  12 , 1968  . 
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The  accompanying  statements  of  general  fund  revenue  (Exhibit  2)  and  expenses  (Exhibit  3) 
and  notes  to  financial  statements  are  integral  parts  of  these  statements. 


EXHIBIT  2 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  FUND  REVENUE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31.  1967 


City  of  Chicago 

$ 50,000 

Municipalities  (other  than  City  of 
Chicago ) 

26 , 810 

Cook  County 

55,000 

DuPage  County 

10,000 

Kane  County 

4,000 

Lake  County 

5,000 

McHenry  County 

3,000 

Corporations  and  charitable  organizations 

27,215 

State  of  Illinois  Department  of  Business 

and  Economic  Development 

12,900 

City  of  Chicago  services 

7,500 

Park  districts 

9,647 

Flood  hazard  mapping- 
Revenue  received 

$14,675 

Amount  paid  to  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey 

(14,675) 

__ 

Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education 

2,000 

Federal  grant  reviews 

1,737 

Sale  of  N.I.P.C.  publications 

6,723 

Interest  income 

776 

Other  income 

2,141 

Total 

$224,449 

The  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements 
are  an  integral  part  of  this  statement . 
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The  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements 
are  an  integral  part  of  this  statement. 


EXHIBIT  4 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


STATEMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 


URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  TRANSACTIONS 


FROM  INCEPTION  TO  DECEMBER  31.  1967 

Project 


P-85 

P-117 

PROJECT  TRANSACTIONS  FROM  INCEPTION 
TO  DECEMBER  31,  1967: 

Commitments  under  grant- 
N . I .P. C . 

H.U.D. 

State  of  Illinois 
City  of  Chicago 

Supplementary  provision  from  N.I.P.C. 

$ 3,000 
136,000 
15  ,000 
50,000 
17,121 

$130,530  : 
261,060 

1,122  ' 

$221,121 

$392,712 

Expenditures  charged  to  project - 
1967  (Exhibit  3) 

1966 

1965 

1964 

$ 18,003 
54,796 
111,070 
37,252 

i 

$196,631  j 
194,572 
1,509 

$221,121 

$392,712  : 

Project  fund  balances  (Exhibit  l) 

$ 

$ 

STATUS  OF  H.U.D.  COMMITMENTS: 
Estimated  completion  dates 

Completed 

Mar  .1 .1968 

Commitment 

$136,000 

$261,060 

H.U.D.  payment s- 
1967 
1966 
1965 
1964 

$ 

22,400 

40,000 

60,000 

$ 82,953 
152,001 

$122,400 

$234,954 

H.U.D.  unremitted  portions 

(Exhibit  1)  $ 13,600  $ 26,106 


NOTE:  The  maximum  liability  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  limited  to  the  lower  of 
its  commitments  under  the  grants  or  67%  of  the 
costs  incurred  on  the  projects. 
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NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
DECEMBER  31.  1967 


1)  The  Commission  has  entered  into  contracts  to  provide  $45,000  in 

services  to  the  Village  of  Skokie  for  a mass  transportation 
project  over  a three-year  period  ended  June  30,  1967.  One  of 
these  contracts  provides  that  the  Village  of  Skokie  will 
reimburse  the  Commission  for  $27,000  of  the  services  provided 
on  this  project.  As  of  December  31,  1967,  $19,380  has  been 
expended  on  this  project.  Continuation  of  work  under  these 
contracts  is  presently  being  negotiated. 

2)  Under  the  terms  of  an  employment  agreement,  the  Commission  is 

obligated  to  pay  a former  Executive  Director,  who  resigned 
January  31,  1964,  the  amount  of  $501  per  month  for  a period 
of  seventy  months  commencing  February  1,  1964. 

3)  The  Commission  has  received  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  from  the 

State  of  Illinois  for  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969. 

The  status  of  this  appropriation  as  of  December  31,  1967,  Is  as 
follows : 

Amount  of  appropriation 
State  of  Illinois  payments 
1967 


Unremitted  portion  as  of 

December  31,  1967  $ 31,181 


4)  As  of  December  31,  1967,  the  Commission  has  received  $19,500  in 
local  contributions  toward  a $140,000  Federal  project  for  the 
development  of  census  maps  . The  Commission  has  received 
approval  for  the  project  (P-219)  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  but  has  not  as  yet  accepted  and  signed 
the  contract.  A separate  fund  has  not  been  established  as  of 
December  31,  1967,  because  the  contract  has  not  been  executed 
and  work  has  not  yet  commenced. 


$100,000 

68,819 


PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE  FROM  NIPC 

The  publications  listed  below  report  in  detail  on  the  work  of  the  Commission.  These  reports  are  available  at 
the  Commission’s  office,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Room  2500 — or  they  may  be  ordered  by  using  the  attached 
card.  Information  on  quantity  and  educational  discounts  may  be  obtained  by  calling  (312)  263-1266.  Publica- 
tions which  are  available  free  of  charge  are  marked  t,  and  an  asterisk  (*)  indicates  a report  which  is  only  available 
for  study  in  the  Commission’s  Library. 


Technical  Reports 

Open  Space  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

1962  • 107  pages  • $2.50 
Refuse  Disposal  Needs  and  Practices 

in  Northeastern  Illinois 

1963  • 72  pages  • $3.00 

The  Water  Resource  in  Northeastern  Illinois: 
Planning  Its  Use 

1966  • 182  pages  • $7.50 

Managing  the  Air  Resource  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

1967  • 111  pages  • $5.00 


Metropolitan  Planning  Guidelines 

Population  and  Housing 
1965  • 113  pages  • $3.00 
Sewage  Treatment 

1965  • 27  pages  and  maps  • $2.00 
Housing  Quality 

1965  ♦ 20  pages  and  maps  • $3.00 
Land  Use 

1965  • 46  pages  and  maps  • $2.50 
Commercial  Structure 
1965  • 201  pages  • $5.00 
Industrial  Development 
1965  • 274  pages  • $3.00 


Comprehensive  Plan 
Development 

Diversity  Within  Order 
1967  • 106  pages  • $5.00 
The  Plan  Study:  Methodology 
1967  • 129  pages  • $5.00 
Problems,  Goals  and  Choices* 

1966  • 40  pages 

Proceedings,  Public  Hearing,  1965;* 

Public  Hearing  1966;*  Public  Hearing  1967* 


Local  Assistance  Projects 

Suburban  Factbook 
1962  • 80  pages  • $1.75 
Civic  Design  Challenged 
A Case  Study — Addison  (Reprinted  from  Urban 
Esthetics  and  Civic  Design) 


Local  Planning  Aid  Series 

Suggested  Content  for  an  Ordinance  Establishing 
a Municipal  Plan  Commission 
1964  • 10  pages  • $1.00 
Suggested  Municipal  Planning  Department  and 
Plan  Commission  Ordinance 
1964  • 12  pages  ♦ $1.00 
Suggested  Comprehensive  Plan  Ordinance 
1964  • 8 pages  • $1.00 
Suggested  Official  Map  and  Standards  Ordinance 
1964  • 13  pages  • $1.00 
Suggested  Planning  and  Development 
Department  Ordinance 
1964  • 26  pages  • $1.00 

Suggested  County  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
1964  • 10  pages  • $1.00 
Handbook  on  Annexation  and 
Incorporation  Procedures 
1964  • 57  pages  • $1.00 
Guide  for  Intercommunity  Councils 
1964  • 44  pages  • $1.00 
Suggested  Flood  Damage  Prevention  Ordinance 
1964  • 22  pages  • $1.00 

Planning  Information  Bulletins 

Population  Growth,  1950-1960,  Municipalities  and 
Townships  of  Northeastern  Illinois-Northwestern 
Indianaf 

Growth  of  Suburban  Manufacturing  Employment,  - 
Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area,  1947-1959 

Metropolitan  Planning  Papers 

Flood  Control  on  Weller  Creek:  A Planning 
Policy  Statement 

Ground-Water  Pollution  Problems  in 
Northeastern  Illinois 


Other  Reports 

(Out  of  print,  available  in  our  Library  only) 

Social  Geography  of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  1960 
Land  Use  Handbook,  1961 
Soil  Resource  Areas  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  1962 
DuPage  County  Forest  Preserve  Report,  1965 
Employment  in  1980  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  1961 
Highway  Planning,  Regional  Planning  and 
Metropolitan  Growth,  1966 
Urban  Esthetics  and  Civic  Design,  1966 


Flood  Hazard  Maps  75C  each 

Each  map  covers  a standard  topographic  quadrangle 
57  square  miles  in  area,  with  lands  subject  to  flooding 
shown  in  blue.  Prospective  property  holders,  develop- 


ers, builders  and  public  officials  in  the  48  quadrangles 
of  Northeastern  Illinois  can  now  obtain  the  following 
single  sheet  maps. 


U.S.G.S.  QUADRANGLES  IN 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  * 


Hydrologic  U.S.G.S. 

Atlas  No.  Quadrangle  Name 


HA-39 

HA-67 

HA-68 

HA-69 

HA-70 

HA-71 

HA-85 

HA-86 

HA-87 

HA-88 

HA-89 

HA-90 

HA-142 

HA- 143 

HA-144 

HA-145 

HA-146 

HA-147 

HA-148, 

HA-149 

HA-150 

HA-151 

HA-152 

HA-153 

HA-154 

HA-202 

HA-203 

HA-204 

HA-205 

HA-206 

HA-207 

HA-208 

HA-209 
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HA-226 

HA-227 

HA-228 

HA-229 

HA-230 

HA-231 

HA-232 

HA-233 

HA-234 

HA-251 

HA-252 

HA-253 
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. . .Chicago  Heights  (Calumet  City) 

Arlington  Heights 

Elmhurst 

Highland  Park 

Aurora  North 

Wheeling 

Park  Ridge 

Hinsdale 

Palatine 

Libertyville 

Joliet 

Harvey 

Geneva 

Lombard 

Wadsworth 

Palos  Park 

Romeoville 

Elgin 

Wheaton 

Sag  Bridge 

Barrington 

Fox  Lake 

Tinley  Park 

Blue  Island 

Naperville 

West  Chicago 

Streamwood 

Mokena 

Lake  Calumet 

River  Forest 

Wauconda 

Lake  Zurich 

Steger 

Normantown 

Manhattan 

Antioch 

Sugar  Grove 

Plainfield 

Elburn 

Grayslake 

Frankfort 

Pingree  Grove 

Zion 

Waukegan 

Peotone 

Berwyn 

Crystal  Lake 

Elwood 


The  unnumbered  lightly  shaded  quadrangles  are 
scheduled  for  completion  by  July  1,  1969. 
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TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 


In  April  of  1968,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 
adopted  a Comprehensive  General  Plan  for  the  six-county  region 
and  recommended  it  to  the  officials  and  concerned  citizens  who  will 
determine  the  quality  of  our  future  environment.  This  step  was  more 
than  a highpoint  in  the  year  just  past  — it  is  a culmination  of  years 
of  research  and  planning  that  the  Commission  has  undertaken  with 
the  help  of  many  of  you,  and  for  all  of  you.  The  Plan  has  already  had 
enough  significant  use  and  application  in  the  region  to  justify  its 
cost  in  personal  services  and  dollars. 

But  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan  for  Northeastern  Illinois  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  — it  will  not,  by  the  fact  of  its  adoption  by  the 
Commission,  change  the  course  of  our  urban  environment  for  the 
better.  The  significance  of  the  Plan  is  that  it  provides  a means  for 


coordinated  and  cooperative  efforts  among  those  responsible  for 
the  accommodation  of  inevitable  growth  and  change.  What  will 
affect  the  outcome  of  these  efforts  is  not  in  the  quantity  of  the 
change,  so  much  as  the  quality  of  the  planning  for  it.  The  utilization 
of  the  goals  and  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  regional  Plan  greatly 
increases  the  ability  of  those  who  plan  at  a local,  more  detailed 
scale  to  develop  and  implement  plans  of  quality. 

I believe  that  1968  will  be  a landmark  year  in  the  history  of  north- 
eastern Illinois.  It  will  mark  not  an  end  point  in  a planning  process, 
but  a beginning  point  in  the  process  of  making  our  communities 
prideful  places.  I invite  your  participation  with  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Planning  Commission  in  this  vital  work  — with  grateful 
thanks  to  the  many  of  you  already  allied  in  this  effort. 


Sincerely, 


The  Year  In  Brief 


COMPREHENSIVE  GENERAL  PLAN 

On  November  29th,  1967,  the  final  public  hearing  on  the  Com- 
prehensive General  Plan  for  Northeastern  Illinois  was  conducted  at 
the  Bismarck  Hotel.  This  hearing,  attended  by  approximately  450 
persons,  was  the  15th  in  a series  of  hearings  begun  in  1965  in  the 
Commission’s  effort  to  involve  the  citizens  and  public  officials  of  the 
region  in  the  planning  process.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1968,  the 
testimony  submitted  at  the  final  public  hearing  was  considered  by 
the  Commission  and  staff,  and  on  April  19th,  1968,  the  Comprehen- 
sive General  Plan  for  the  Northeastern-lllinois  Counties  Area  was 
adopted.  Subsequently,  the  Plan  was  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
units  of  government  in  the  region  with  an  invitation  to  meet  with  any 
who  might  wish  to  discuss  the  implications  of  this  Plan  for  their 
community  or  agency. 

A report  on  the  methodology  used  in  devising  and  testing  alter- 
native plans,  The  Plan  Study:  Methodology,  is  available  for  those 
interested  in  studying  the  evaluation  of  the  Comprehensive  Gen- 
eral Plan. 

During  the  year,  the  Commission  introduced  the  concept  of  the 
ACCORD  process  wherein  functional  and  general  purpose  agencies 
and  units  of  government  can  coordinate,  through  the  use  of  the 
goals  and  policies  of  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan,  their  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of  the  region.  The 
ACCORD  process  — standing  for  Advisory  Coordinating  Confer- 
ence on  Regional  Development  — is  now  beginning  to  function  in 
support  of  the  Commission’s  Federal  application  review  process 
and  in  the  preparation  of  area-wide  plans  for  transportation,  storm 
drainage,  waste  water  collection  and  treatment,  water  supply,  solid 
waste  disposal  and  open  space  preservation. 

RESEARCH 

A companion  document  to  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan  is  the 
recently  completed  forecast  of  population,  manufacturing  employ- 
ment, and  land  use.  These  forecasts  by  township  to  the  years  1975, 
1985  and  1995  reflect  the  policies  of  the  Comprehensive  General 
Plan.  They  have  been  reviewed  by  other  planning  agencies  and 
modified,  in  some  instances,  to  show  greater  correspondence  with 
sub-regional  plans  and  forecasts.  The  population  forecasts  of  the 
Commission  are  among  its  most  popular  and  frequently  used 
products. 


Fullersburg  Forest  Preserve 
District,  Du  Page  County 


OPEN  SPACE  STUDY 

In  June  1968  the  staff  of  the  Commission  began  an  intensive  study 
of  regional  open  space  as  a step  toward  the  preparation  of  a long- 
range  plan  and  a short-range  development  program  for  open  space 
preservation.  While  the  study  is  directed  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  counties  area,  it  will  consider  conditions 
in  adjacent  counties  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana  which  may 
affect  local  plans. 

In  the  study,  open  space  is  being  used  to  accomplish  three  basic 
objectives:  (1)  to  meet  the  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  the  present 
and  future  population  of  the  region,  (2)  to  protect,  preserve,  and  put 
to  optimum  use  the  natural  resources  of  the  area,  including  land, 
water  and  minerals,  and  (3)  to  guide  urban  growth  toward  an  effici- 
ent and  orderly  form  in  accordance  with  the  concepts  of  the  Com- 
prehensive General  Plan. 

The  long-range  plan  of  open  space  will  establish  policies,  recom- 
mend standards  and  suggest  strategies  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  open  spaces  for  the  period  1970  to  1995.  Policy 
guidelines  will  be  used  to  develop  criteria  for  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  sites  for  use  as  regional  open  space.  On  the  basis  of  this 
long-range  plan,  a short-term  development  program  will  be  recom- 
mended covering  the  period  through  1975  which  will  include:  the 
delineation  of  sites  which  should  be  given  priority  consideration  for 
acquisition,  acquisition  schedules,  cost  estimates,  methods  of  fi- 
nancing, and  the  identification  of  agencies  responsible  for  imple- 
menting the  program. 

Technical  advice  and  assistance  is  being  provided  to  the  staff  by 
an  Environmental  Technical  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  per- 
sons expert  in  various  aspects  of  open  space  planning  and  man- 
agement. 
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UTILITIES  STUDY 


Regional  long-range  plans  and  short-range  programs  for  potable 
water,  waste  water,  storm  water  and  solid  waste  disposal  are  among 
the  necessary  elements  of  a comprehensive  plan.  During  the  past 
year  the  Commission  engaged  a Board  of  Engineers  to  assist  in 
developing  these  plans  and  programs.  The  Commission’s  Water  Re- 
source Technical  Advisory  Committee  is  also  assisting  the  staff  and 
Board  of  Engineers.  The  first  year  of  the  study  is  being  devoted  to 
waste  water  and  storm  water  planning  in  the  inner  part  of  the  region. 
The  “inner  part”  includes  Cook,  DuPage  and  the  eastern  half  of 
Lake  County.  The  Board  of  Engineers  is  now  evaluating  these  exist- 
ing plans  to  determine  their  mutual  consistency  and  their  compati- 
bility with  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan  and  the  Commission’s 
urban  growth  forecasts. 

After  the  work  on  the  inner  area  has  been  completed,  the  study 
will  turn  to  the  outer  area,  which  includes  the  balance  of  the  region. 
Relatively  little  planning  has  been  done  in  this  portion,  and  area- 
wide programming  therefore  must  start  from  a more  basic  level. 
This  work  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  March  1970. 


The  Commission  intends  that  its  water  and  sewage  studies  will 
fulfill  a number  of  purposes,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

9 Be  related  to  the  development  goals  and  policies  in  the  Com- 
prehensive General  Plan  and  assist  in  the  implementation  of  these 
goals  and  policies. 

9 Relate  to  local  community  goals  and  objectives,  with  participa- 
tion in  the  formulation  of  planning  policy  by  representatives  of  the 
public  bodies  that  will  make  decisions  and  take  actions  required  to 
carry  out  the  plans. 

9 Take  into  account  service  requirements,  economies  of  scale, 
and  alternative  uses  of  the  resources. 

9 Be  directed  toward  the  development  of  officially  coordinated 
area-wide  facilities  systems,  adequate  for  future  growth. 

9 Be  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  community. 

9 Provide  a guide  for  determining  whether  proposed  facilities  for 
local  areas  are  in  accord  with  regional  needs  and  expectations. 

9 Be  appropriately  related  to  other  urban  area  systems,  such  as 
transportation  and  open  space. 


CENSUS  MAPPING  PROJECT 

During  the  past  year,  the  Commission  served  as  the  coordinating 
agency  for  a project  related  to  the  1970  decennial  census  of  popu- 
lation in  the  Chicago-Northwestern  Indiana  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area.  This  project  contains  two  parts.  The  first  part,  now 
completed,  involved  the  development  of  maps  for  the  entire  region 
including  the  verification  of  street  names  and  locations.  The  second 
portion,  to  be  completed  by  early  1969,  involves  the  preparation  of  an 
address  coding  guide  which  will  make  possible  the  retrieval  of  cen- 
sus information  for  small  areas  by  electronic  data  processing  meth- 
ods. Other  agencies  participating  in  this  program  include:  the  Chi- 
cago Area  Transportation  Study,  the  Lake-Porter  County  Regional 
Transportation  and  Planning  Commission,  the  City  of  Chicago,  the 
People’s  Gas,  Light  and  Coke  Company,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company,  the  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Com- 
pany, the  Jewel  Tea  Company,  the  Village  of  Skokie,  the  City  of 
Evanston,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry. 

INTERSTATE  COORDINATION 

During  the  year,  meetings  were  held  with  the  Southeastern  Wis- 
consin Regional  Planning  Commission  and  with  the  Lake-Porter 
County  Regional  Transportation  and  Planning  Commission  in  Indi- 
ana. These  efforts  to  coordinate  planning  activities  across  state 
boundaries  included  consideration  of  such  projects  as  highway  im- 
provement and  construction,  the  acquisition  of  open  space,  the  de- 
velopment of  water  systems  and  sewage  treatment  facilities,  and  the 
improvement  of  mass  transportation  systems. 

An  Interstate  Coordinative  Committee,  comprised  of  three  com- 
missioners from  NIPC  and  three  commissioners  from  the  Indiana 
planning  agency,  meets  regularly  to  review  applications  for  Federal 
grants  submitted  by  communities  and  units  of  government  in  the  llli- 
nois-lndiana  border  area.  Federally  aided  projects  which  had  sig- 
nificance or  implications  across  the  state  line  were  the  subject  of 
four  meetings  of  this  Committee  during  1968. 

FLOOD  HAZARD  MAPPING  PROGRAM 

Four  additional  flood  hazard  maps  were  prepared  during  1968  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  with  NIPC  acting  as  coordinator 
between  the  USGS  and  local  governments  supporting  the  mapping 
program.  These  maps,  which  show  the  limit  and  hydrology  of  the 
highest  floods  of  record  in  each  area  mapped,  have  had  a signifi- 
can  impact  on  regulating  development  in  the  more  intensively  devel- 
oping parts  of  the  region.  They  are  the  basis  for  local  flood  plan  regu- 
lations in  many  communities  and  the  Illinois  Division  of  Waterways 
uses  the  maps  in  reviewing  plans  submitted  to  them  by  developers. 
The  developers  themselves  use  the  maps  extensively  in  their  plans 
for  layout  and  design  of  structures. 

Approximately  75%  of  the  region  has  now  been  mapped  under 
this  program.  Future  activities  in  the  flood  mapping  program  include 
the  completion  of  maps  for  McHenry  County,  determining  how  to 
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operate  and  maintain  a system  of  flood  guaging  stations  throughout 
the  region,  and  developing  ways  to  keep  the  flood  hazard  maps  up- 
to-date  and  indicative  of  developments  and  improvements  that  might 
alter  flood  limits  and  hydrology.  (See  page  39.) 

REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

With  the  completion  of  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan  and  its 
unavailability  as  a guide  for  regional  development,  the  Commission 
has  undertaken  in  the  past  year  to  re-establish  the  program  of  local 
assistance  that  was  so  important  a part  of  its  program  in  earlier 
years.  At  this  moment  in  the  Commission’s  life,  however,  the  princi- 
pal area  of  local  assistance  is  provided  through  the  NIPC  review  of 
Federal  grant  applications  submitted  by  local  agencies  and  units  of 
government.  During  the  year  the  Commission  reviewed  113  projects 
with  a total  project  value  of  $266,476,704.  Other  projects  totaling 
more  than  $50  million  are  currently  in  the  process  of  review. 

A second  project  involves  the  development  of  a program  whereby 
the  Commission  can  work  with  local  governments  in  sub-regions. 
This  joint  effort  with  local  government  will  attempt  to  identify  the 
ways  in  which  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan  can  be  utilized  by 
local  agencies  to  enhance  their  own  planning  processes  and  ad- 
vance the  implementation  of  the  regional  goals.  Among  the  efforts 
made  in  this  direction  has  been  an  inventory  of  the  capital  expendi- 
ture programming  that  has  been  undertaken  by  local  governments. 
A summary  report  of  this  study  has  been  prepared  and  distributed 
and  other  studies  of  value  to  local  area  governments  are  anticipated. 


Charles  Estes  of  the 
Cook  County  Forest  Preserve 
District  discussing  site 
in  flood  control  proposal. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  PLANNING 

The  Commission  has  worked  during  the  year  to  help  guide  initial 
stages  of  the  development  of  a coordinated  health  planning  process 
for  the  region.  Commission  personnel  are  represented  on  both  the 
policy  and  technical  advisory  staffs  of  the  Developmental  Program 
for  Comprehensive  Health  Planning.  Staff  members  have  worked 
with  representatives  of  other  health  services  toward  finding  a means 
of  coordinating  and  reviewing  area-wide  health  service  plans. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES 

Service  to  the  public  has  grown  during  the  year  as  new  programs 
of  education  and  orientation  of  public  and  private  groups  throughout 
the  region  have  been  conducted.  During  1968,  76  formal  presenta- 
tions have  been  made  to  audiences  numbering  approximately  4,800 
persons. 

The  Commission  has  also  provided  the  region  with  planning  in- 
formation services  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  1,000  persons  each 
year  avail  themselves  of  this  service.  Information  gained  in  the  re- 
search and  planning  programs  is  also  given  broad  distribution 
through  the  Commission’s  publication.  During  the  year,  these  publi- 
cations included:  the  Annual  Report,  four  Newsletters,  the  Compre- 
hensive General  Plan,  the  report  on  Plan  Methodology,  and  NIPC 
Planning  Papers  on  population  forecasts,  capital  improvement  pro- 
gramming, and  plan  description. 
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FINANCING 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  financed  almost 
entirely  with  voluntary  appropriations  from  agencies  of  government 
and  from  funds  received  for  special  research  and  planning  pro- 
grams. The  Commission  does  not  have  taxing  powers  or  any  other 
fixed  income  source. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT 

During  1968,  the  Commission’s  activities  were  supported  by  102 
agencies  of  local  government  and  47  private  organizations.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  document  specific  annual  benefits  accruing  to  individual 
communities,  governmental  units,  and  private  companies  as  a result 
of  long-range,  regional  planning.  Therefore,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
these  many  organizations  who  can  put  our  work  in  perspective  and 
find  it  worthy  of  their  continuing  support. 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  1958-1968 
and 

PROPORTION  OF  SUPPORT  BY  SOURCE 
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1968  CONTRIBUTORS 


COUNTIES 

Cook  County  Kane  County  McHenry  County 

DuPage  County  Lake  County 


MUNICIPALITIES 


Addison 

Hampshire 

North  Barrington 

Arlington  Heights 

Harvard 

Northbrook 

Bannockburn 

Harvey 

Northfield 

Barrington 

Highland  Park 

Northlake 

Bensenville 

Hinsdale 

Oak  Lawn 

Blue  Island 

Homewood 

Oak  Park 

Braidwood 

Huntley 

Oakwood  Hills 

Chicago 

Inverness 

Olympia  Fields 

Chicago  Ridge 

Itasca 

Palatine 

Clarendon  Hills 

Joliet 

Park  Forest 

Crest  Hill 

Kenilworth 

Park  Forest  South 

Crystal  Lake 

LaGrange 

Park  Ridge 

Deer  Park 

Lake  Bluff 

River  Forest 

Deerfield 

Lake  Forest 

Rolling  Meadows 

DesPlaines 

Lake  Wood 

Roselle 

Downers  Grove 

Lemont 

Shorewood 

East  Chicago  Heights 

Libertyville 

St.  Charles 

East  Dundee 

Lombard 

Skokie 

East  Hazel  Crest 

Long  Grove 

South  Chicago  Heights 

Elk  Grove 

Maple  Park 

South  Elgin 

Elmhurst 

Matteson 

Summit 

Evanston 

Maywood 

Wauconda 

Flossmoor 

McCook 

West  Dundee 

Frankfort 

McHenry 

Wheaton 

Geneva 

Midlothian 

Wheeling 

Glen  Ellyn 

Mokena 

Wilmette 

Glencoe 

Mount  Prospect 

Winnetka 

Glendale  Heights 

New  Lenox 

Woodstock 

Glenview 

Niles 

Zion 

1968  CONTRIBUTORS 


OTHER  UNITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Aurora  Sanitary  District 
Bensenville  Park  District 
Bloom  Township  Park  District 
Bloom  Township 
Bonnie  Brae  Sanitary  District 
Carol  Stream  Park  District 
Central  Stickney  Sanitary  District 
Cook  County  Forest  Preserve  District 
Deerfield  Park  District 
Downers  Grove  Park  District 
Downers  Grove  Sanitary  District 
Dundee  Township  Park  District 
Elmhurst  Park  District 
Flossmoor  Park  District 
Gages  Lake  Sanitary  District 
Glencoe  Park  District 
Hanover  Park  District 
Hazel  Crest  Park  District 
Hickory  Hills  Park  District 
Highland  Park  Park  District 
Homewood  Park  District 


Joliet  Park  District 
Lake  Bluff  Park  District 
Lockport  Park  District 
Lockport  Sanitary  District 
Manor  Heights  Sanitary  District 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago 
Midlothian  Park  District 
Niles  Park  District 
North  East  Evanston  Park 
District 

Oak-Highland-Ingals  Park 
District 

Oak  Lawn  Park  District 
Oak  Park  Park  District 
Park  Ridge  Park  District 
Rolling  Meadows  Park  District 
Salt  Creek  Drainage  District 
Skokie  Park  District 
Winnetka  Park  District 
Zion  Park  District 


CORPORATIONS  AND  FOUNDATIONS 

American  National  Bank 
Arthur  Andersen  & Co. 

Armour  and  Co. 

Automatic  Electric  Company 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  and  Co. 

Chicago  Community  Trust 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Co. 

Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  Co. 
Chicago  Titles  and  Trust  Co. 

Clearing  Industrial  District,  Inc. 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

Consolidated  Foods  Corp. 

Container  Corporation  of  America 
Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago 
A.  B.  Dick  Foundation 
Dovenmuehle,  Inc. 

Draper  and  Kramer,  Inc. 

Enterprise  Paint  Foundation 
First  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Association 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  Foundation 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

Hammond  Organ  Foundation 


Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson  Foundation,  Inc. 
International  Mineral  and  Chemical  Corp. 
MacLean-Fogg  Lock  Nut  Co. 

Oscar  Mayer  and  Co. 

National  Lead  Co.  (Dutch  Boy) 

A.  C.  Nielsen  Co. 

Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co. 

The  Northern  Trust  Co. 

North  Shore  Gas  Co. 

Paul  Oliver 

Peoples  Gas,  Light  and  Coke  Co. 

Pure  Oil  Company 

William  E.  Rose  and  Associates 

Schribner  and  Co. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

J.  R.  Short  Milling  Co. 

Signode  Corp. 

Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill 
Charles  A.  Stevens  and  Company 
Sudler  & Company 
United  States  Steel  Corp. 

Urban  Investment  & Development  Co. 
Household  Finance  Corp. 
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SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT  (Continued) 

In  establishing  the  Commission,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  that  the  financing  of  regional  planning  should  be  a re- 
sponsibility of  local  government  in  the  area.  Although  it  can  be 
shown  that,  over  a 10  year  span  of  the  Commission’s  existence, 
53  per  cent  of  its  financing  has  come  from  within  the  six-county 
region,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  the  dollar  volume  of  local  support 
has  never  reached  the  levels  which  must  have  been  anticipated  by 
the  Legislature  when  it  identified  the  Commission’s  assignment. 

There  are  many  important  planning  programs  which  need  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  region  for  which  the  necessary  funds  are  not 
available.  Studies  relating  to  commercial  and  private  aviation  facili- 
ties are  but  one  example  of  the  kind  of  regional  planning  activities 
tnat  are  in  need  of  funding. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission’s  1968  expendi- 
tures for  regional  planning  amounted  to  approximately  80  per  per- 
son living  in  this  area.  A survey  of  the  1968  expenditures  for  regional 
planning  agencies  in  other  parts  of  the  country  shows  a median  per 
capita  expenditure  of  650.  Among  these  agencies  serving  popula- 
tions of  one  million  persons  or  more,  expenditures  as  high  as  $2.04 
per  person  were  reported,  and  of  the  112  regional  planning  groups 
reporting  in  this  survey,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commis- 
sion ranked  111th  in  per  capita  expenses. 

In  recent  years,  substantial  portions  of  the  cost  for  urban  research 
and  planning  programs  have  been  borne  by  the  federal  government. 
Tnis  can  be  seen  in  tne  illustration  on  page  13  which  shows  the  per- 
centage of  funds  supporting  the  Commission’s  work  from  each  of 
the  several  private  and  governmental  sources. 

The  Commission  does  not  believe  that  its  local  planning  initiative 
has  been  impaired  in  any  way  by  this  influx  of  federal  funds.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Commission  that  the  level  of  local  support  can  be  en- 
larged to  demonstrate  and  insure  the  local  concern  for  the  urban 
environment. 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

Expenses  for  operating  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Com- 
mission in  1968  approached  the  $600,000  level.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  this  money  came  from  the  federal  government  under  the 
Planning  Assistance  Program  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  this  program,  each  dollar 
of  locally  originated  funds  is  matched  with  two  dollars  of  federal 
funds. 

In  terms  of  Commission  programs,  approximately  one-half  of  the 
1968  expenditures  were  for  the  first  phase  in  the  preparation  of 
area-wide  plans  and  programs  for  regional  parks  and  open  space, 
water  supply,  sanitary  sewage,  storm  drainage  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. This  work  will  continue  for  another  two  or  three  years.  An- 
other 20  per  cent  of  the  year’s  expenditures  were  allocated  to  the 
preparation  of  an  address  coding  guide  to  be  used  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Census  in  connection  with  the  1970  Decennial  Census  of 
Population  and  Housing. 


Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  year’s  expenditures  went  for  sala- 
ries, wages  and  employee  benefits.  Consultant  fees  account  for  13 
per  cent  and  printing  and  reproduction  costs  amounted  to  7 per  cent 
of  the  year’s  expenditures.  The  balance  of  the  1968  expenditures 
were  for  general  operating  expenses,  such  as  rent,  light,  telephone 
and  office  supplies. 

FISCAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

The  Commission’s  enabling  legislation  requires  that  a report  de- 
tailing the  source  and  distribution  of  funds  for  the  year  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection.  A copy  of  this  report  has  been  filed, 
as  required,  with  the  Governor,  the  Illinois  Senate,  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives,  and  with  the  Clerk  and  the  Treasurer  of  each  of 
the  six  counties  in  the  six-county  area.  This  report  may  also  be  in- 
spected at  the  office  of  the  Commission. 

In  addition,  an  annual  audit  of  the  Commission’s  financial  records 
is  conducted  by  Arthur  Andersen  & Co.,  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants. The  following  pages  contain  a reproduction  of  this  audit  report. 
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Arthur  Andersen  8c  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


To  the  Commissioners, 

Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission: 


We  have  examined  the  statement  of  assets,  liabilities  and 
fund  balances  of  the  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION  (a 
commission  created  by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly)  as  of 
December  31 , 1968,  and  the  related  statement  of  changes  in  fund 
balances  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly 
included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing 
procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 


In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  statements  present  fairly 
the  assets,  liabilities,  and  fund  balances  of  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Planning  Commission  as  of  December  31,  1968,  and  the  changes 
in  fund  balances  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a basis  consistent  with 


that 

of 

the 

pr  e c e 

din 

g 

ye  ar  . 

We 

have 
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the 
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(Exhibit  4) 
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Chicago,  Illinois, 
March  4 , 1969 . 
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NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
DECEMBER  31,  1968 


(1)  Under  the  terms  of  an  employment  agreement,  the  Commission  was 

obligated  to  pay  a former  Executive  Director,  who  resigned 
January  31,  1964,  $501  per  month  for  a period  of  seventy  months 

commencing  February  1,  1964.  During  1968,  the  Legislative 
Audit  Commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  the  concurring 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  took  the  position  that  N.I.P.C. 
did  not  have  the  legal  authority  to  enter  into  this  agreement, 
that  additional  payments  should  be  terminated  immediately,  and 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  recover  payments  already  made. 
N.I.P.C.  made  no  additional  payments  under  the  agreement 
subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  above  report  of  the  Legislative 
Audit  Commission.  As  of  December  31,  1968,  no  prior  payments 

have  been  recovered. 

(2)  The  Commission  received  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  from  the 

State  of  Illinois  for  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969. 

The  full  amount  of  $100,000  was  recorded  as  general  fund 
revenue  in  1967  at  the  time  the  appropriation  was  made.  Payments 
were  received  as  follows: 

1967  $ 68,819 

1968  31,181 


$100,  000 


(3)  The  Commission  had  entered  into  contracts  to  provide  services  to 

the  Village  of  Skokie  for  a mass  transportation  project  over  a 
three-year  period  ended  June  30,  1967.  As  of  December  31,  1967, 

continuation  of  work  under  these  contracts  was  being  negotiated. 
Subsequently,  contracts  were  terminated,  and  during  1968  the 
Commission  wrote  off  the  fund  balance  which  was  comprised  of  a 
$16,000  receivable  from  the  Village  of  Skokie  and  a $9,620 
commitment  of  N.I.P.C. 

(4)  The  Commission  has  submitted  applications  for  additional  funds 

and  extension  of  completion  dates  for  Project  219  and 
Project  221. 
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NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
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FUND  BALANCES,  DECEMBER  31,  1968  $180,993  $ 15,128  $ - $ - $ 23,062  $142,803 


EXHIBIT  2 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  FUND  REVENUE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31.  1968 


City  of  Chicago 

$ 50,000 

Municipalities  (other  than  City  of  Chicago) 

30,255 

Cook  County 

55 , 000 

Counties  (other  than  Cook  County) 

18,100 

Park  and  Sanitary  Districts 

61,010 

Corporations  and  charitable  organizations 

27,150 

Sale  of  N.I.P.C.  publications 

9,646 

Other  income 

4,935 

Flood  hazard  mapping- 
Revenue  received 

$15, 575 

Amount  paid  to  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

15 . 575 

- 

Total  $256,096 


The  accompanying  notes 
are  an  integral  part 


to  financial  statements 
of  this  statement. 
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The  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements 
are  an  integral  part  of  this  statement. 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

EXHIBIT  4 

STATEMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  TRANSACTIONS 
FROM  INCEPTION  TO  DECEMBER  31.  1968 


Project 


PROJECT  TRANSACTIONS  FROM  INCEPTION 
TO  DECEMBER  31,  196B: 

Commitments  under  grant- 

N . I . P . C . 

H.U.D  . 

State  of  Illinois 
City  of  Chicago 

Supplementary  provision  from  N.I.P.C. 
Other  agencies 

Contributions  from  corporate  and 
municipal  agencies 

P-85 

P-117 

P-219 

P-221 

$ 3,000 
136,000 

15. 000 

50.000 
17,121 

$130,530 

261,060 

28,762 

$ 15,421 
93,  241 

11,700 

19,500 

$150,462 

300,924 

$221,121 

$420,352 

$139,862 

$451,386 

Expenditures  charged  to  project- 
1968  (Exhibit  3) 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

$ 

18,003 

54,796 

111,070 

37,252 

$ 27,640 
196,631 
194, 572 
1,509 

$116, 800 

$308,583 

$221,121 

$420,352 

$116,800 

$308, 583 

Project  fund  balances  (Exhibit  1) 

$ 

$ 

$ 23,062 

$142,803 

5TATUS  OF  H.U.D.  COMMITMENTS: 
Estimated  completion  dates  (Note  4) 

Completed 

Completed 

Jan . 31 .1969 

Mar .15.1969 

Commitment 

$136, 000 

$261,060 

$ 93,  241 

$300,924 

H.U.D.  payments- 
1968 
1967 
1966 
1965 
1964 

$ 

22,400 

40.000 

60.000 

$ 

82,953 

152,001 

$ 73,968 

$203, 350 

$122,400 

$234,954 

$ 73  ,968 

$203, 350 

H.U.D.  unremitted  portions 
(Exhibit  1) 

$ 13,600 

$ 26,106 

$ 19,273 

$ 97,574 

NOTE; 


The  maximum  liability  of 
and  Urban  Development 
its  commitments  under 
costs  incurred  on  the 


the  Department  of 
is  limited  to  the 
the  grants  or  67% 
projects  . 


Housing 
lower  of 
of  the 
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REGIONAL  PLANNING  AND  THE  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION/HISTORY  AND  PROSPECT 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  frequently  asked 
to  provide  basic  information  on  its  organization  and  operations,  and 
on  the  regional  planning  process.  The  following  pages  are  pre- 
sented as  an  annual  supplement  for  this  purpose.  The  staff  of  the 
Commission  will  be  glad  to  supply  additional  information  as  re- 
quested. 


WHAT  IS  REGIONAL  PLANNING? 

The  desire  of  people  to  cluster  together  in  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  social  and  economic  interaction  is  apparent  throughout  man’s 
history,  and  the  urban  trend  appears  to  be  increasing.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  approximately  18  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  lived  in  urban  areas.  Today,  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
the  country’s  population  is  living  in  an  urban  environment  and  two 
out  of  every  three  citizens  now  live  in  a major  city  or  its  suburbs. 

When  cities  and  suburbs  were  physically  separated  by  forest  or 
farm  land,  the  problems  of  these  urban  places  — such  as  transpor- 
tation, water  supply,  sewage  and  refuse  disposal,  and  the  use  of 
land  for  new  development  — could  be  solved  on  a local  basis.  There 
was  room  for  error  and,  if  plans  were  not  made  well,  few  people 
cared  or  were  affected.  But  as  these  cities  and  villages  expanded  in 
size,  reducing  or  eliminating  the  buffers  of  space  between  increas- 
ingly numerous  people  and  problems,  the  need  was  evident  for  solu- 
tions that  considered  the  common  problems,  the  differing  goals,  and 
the  general  well-being  of  all  who  lived  in  the  region. 

The  concept  of  planning  for  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
individual  cities  and  villages  has  been  widely  accepted  and  is  gen- 
erally successful.  However,  the  accretion  of  such  individual  plans 
designed  to  attain  local  objectives  cannot  produce  a logical  and 
coherent  regional  plan  in  those  metropolitan  areas  comprised  of 
many  municipalities.  In  the  absence  of  the  expression  of  the  regional 
point  of  view,  good  plans  for  one  part  of  the  region  are  uncoordi- 
nated and  sometimes  in  conflict  with  good  plans  for  another  part 
of  the  same  urban  complex.  Furthermore,  there  are  a host  of  prob- 
lems which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  authority  of  the  local  planning 
units  to  solve,  and  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  critical  issues 
of  urban  living  today  are  deeply  rooted  in  these  area-wide  problems. 

Regional  planning  seeks  to  service  these  unmet  needs  — the  co- 
ordination of  local  efforts  within  a framework  of  plans  for  those  re- 
gional systems  which  serve  major  segments  of  the  population:  major 
highways  and  mass-transit  facilities;  water  distribution  and  waste 
collection  and  disposal  systems;  large  open  space  facilities;  public 
utility  systems;  major  commercial,  industrial  and  institutional  cen- 
ters; and  so  on. 

In  seeking  to  achieve  these  regional  purposes,  planning  at  the 
regional  scale  differs  from  city  planning  in  many  respects.  The  re- 
gional plan  attempts  to  identify  the  broad  and  general  pattern  of 
future  development  and  the  area-wide  systems  that  will  be  needed 
to  support  such  development.  The  regional  plan  does  not  specify 
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exact  locations  for  specific  developments,  and  it  does  not  deal  with 
subjects  of  purely  local  significance.  For  example,  the  general  loca- 
tion of  a future  expressway  is  a necessary  and  logical  part  of  a re- 
gional plan,  but  the  design  for  a local  street  system  is  not  properly 
a part  of  such  a plan. 

The  determination  of  specific  land  use  and  the  planning  of  com- 
munity facilities  remain  the  responsibility  of  municipal  and  county 
planning  bodies.  Even  though  a municipality  may  choose  to  adopt 
and  use  the  regional  plan  for  guidance  in  making  its  future  develop- 
ment decisions,  the  many  planning  options  which  that  community 
retains  assures  the  fulfillment  of  local  objectives. 

Regional  planning  is  a basic  probelm-solving  tool  in  264  metro- 
politan areas  in  this  country.  Like  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission,  these  agencies  provide  advisory  research  and  coordi- 
nated planning  for  the  many  units  of  government  and  non-govern- 
mental organizations  which  they  serve.  It  is  important  to  note  again 
that  these  regional  planning  services  do  not  replace,  but  support 
and  enhance  planning  at  the  local  level.  Municipal  and  county  plan- 
ning agencies  serve  their  citizens  best  when  their  more  detailed 
plans  are  made  within  a regional  framework  which  provides  the 
means  of  assuring  that  a solution  to  a problem  in  one  community 
will  not  cause  new  problems  in  another  community,  and  that  com- 
mon problems  are  attacked  without  duplication  of  effort  and  in- 
vestment. 

Researching  and  planning  for  regional  growth  and  assisting  local 
units  of  government  to  use  this  information  to  foresee  the  outcome 
of  alternative  courses  of  action  available  to  them,  is  the  function  of 
regional  planning,  and  the  job  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission. 


. . . County  Plan 


Excerpts  from  a Regional  Plan 


. . . Municipal  Plan 
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WHAT  IS  NIPC? 

HISTORY 

Planning  on  the  regional  scale  in  Northeastern  Illinois  came  as 
early  as  1898.  By  that  date,  the  decline  in  domestic  water  quality  due 
to  sewage  disposal  in  Lake  Michigan  had  become  so  acute  in  the 
several  communities  that  then  comprised  the  metropolitan  area,  that 
an  area-wide  solution  to  this  problem  had  to  be  found.  The  result 
was  the  creation  of  a common  sewage  disposal  system  admin- 
istered as  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago. 
Among  the  many  major  urban  centers  that  have  developed  along 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Chicago  area  has  been  the  only 
one  whose  lakefront  waters  have  not  been  restricted  from  public  use 
due  to  sewage  pollution,  thanks  to  early,  farsighted  regional  plan- 
ning. 

The  need  for  regional  planning  was  again  identified  in  1908  by 
Daniel  Burnham  and  Edward  Bennett,  who  developed  the  well- 
known  “Burnham  Plan”  for  the  Chicago  Region.  That  plan  identified 
an  area  60  miles  in  radius  from  Chicago  in  which  coordinated  re- 
gional planning  seemed  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problems 
brought  on  by  expanding  urban  development. 
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Regional  planning  activities  have  been  undertaken  in  Northeast- 
ern Illinois  ever  since.  To  Burnham  and  his  successors  we  credit 
such  things  as  the  parkway  and  arterial  highway  system,  an  exten- 
sive county  forest  preserve  system,  and  a lakefront  largely  reserved 
for  public  use. 

In  1923,  a group  of  business  and  civic  leaders  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  a planning  agency  whose  responsibilities  would  be  metro- 
politan in  scope.  This  idea  was  sponsored  by  the  City  Club  of  Chi- 
cago and,  in  1925,  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association  was 
established  as  a non-profit,  non-governmental  corporation.  The  As- 
sociation’s area  of  planning  concern  consisted  of  nine  counties  in 
Northeastern  Illinois,  three  counties  in  southeastern  Wisconsin,  and 
three  counties  in  northwestern  Indiana. 

The  Association’s  program  was  focused  on  two  areas:  coordi- 
nating existing  plans  and  conducting  useful  studies.  For  over  30 
years,  it  assisted  the  counties  and  municipalities  of  the  metropolitan 
area  with  problems  of  street  design,  zoning,  storm  drainage,  and 
land  subdivision.  It  prepared  inventories  of  land  use,  industrial  loca- 
tion, open  space,  and  transportation,  and  for  some  of  these  facilities 
it  also  prepared  regional  plans. 

In  the  decade  following  World  War  II,  the  region  experienced  a 
period  of  unprecedented  growth  which  saw  the  metropolitan  popu- 
lation outside  of  the  City  of  Chicago  double  in  size.  Almost  all  of  its 
growth  took  place  in  communities  built  of  single  family  homes  on 
the  peripheries  of  the  older  cities  and  suburbs.  In  1955,  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  appointed  a commission  to  study  the  problems 
resulting  from  this  growth.  Specifically,  the  Legislature  charged  the 
“Randolph  Commission”*  with  the  responsibility  of  making: 

. . (a)  thorough  study  and  investigation  of  the  problems  in- 
curred in  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  in  ade- 
quately and  economically  supplying  to  the  occupants  of  such 
area  those  services  relating  to  public  health,  safety,  welfare  and 
convenience  which  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  government.” 

A major  finding  of  the  “Randolph  Commission”  was  that  it  had 
been: 

. . impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metro- 
politan Area  appears  to  have  been  unprepared  for  the  service 
problems  that  have  come  to  the  area  as  a result  of  its  growth 
. . . The  Commission  finds  this  inadequacy  is  attributable  in  part 
at  least  to  the  absence  of  a coordinated  planning  effort.” 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  “Randolph  Commission,”  the  Metropoli- 
tan Housing  and  Planning  Council  and  other  civic  and  business 
groups,  the  Illinois  Legislature  established  in  1957  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission  — known  now  by  its 
shortened  name  as  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission, 
or  NIPC.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Associa- 
tion was  merged  with  NIPC. 


* Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Local  Governmental  Serv- 
ices Commission,  Rep.  Paul  J.  Randolph,  Chairman. 
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Although  preceding  planning  efforts  had  identified  the  region  as 
consisting  of  up  to  15  counties  in  three  states,  the  boundaries  of  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission’s  area  of  operation  are 
limited  to  the  six  Illinois  counties  of  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane,  McHenry 
and  Will.  Regional  planning  commissions  have  also  been  estab- 
lished by  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Indiana:  the  seven  county 
Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Lake-Porter  County  Regional  Transportatoin  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion in  Indiana. 

Although  the  organization  of  regional  planning  activities  is  differ- 
ent than  envisioned  by  the  Burnham  Plan  and  the  Chicago  Regional 
Planning  Association,  the  purpose  is  attained  through  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  several  regional  planning  agencies  in  the  three 
states.  Today,  an  area  of  15  counties  in  one  of  the  world’s  most 
important  urban  regions  is  now  afforded  the  perspective  of  compre- 
hensive regional  planning. 

PURPOSE 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  metropolitan  area  contains  3,714  square 
miles  of  land  and  38  square  miles  of  water.  It  is  occupied  by  almost 
seven  million  people  served  by  more  than  1,200  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, including  counties,  townships,  cities,  villages  and  special 
districts.  In  this  area,  with  these  governments,  and  for  these  people, 
the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois  has  assigned  the  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois Planning  Commission  three  major  responsibilities. 

1.  “Conduct  research  required  for  planning  for  the  Counties 
Area,  including  the  collection  of  data  with  respect  to  popu- 
lation trends  and  the  social,  economic,  physical,  esthetic  and 
governmental  factors  affecting  the  development  of  the  area, 
and  make  its  findings  available  to  persons  interested.”  Sec. 
1119* 

2.  “Advise  units  of  government  concerning  the  relationship  of 
any  plans,  projects,  proposals,  and  policies  adopted  or  under 
consideration  by  any  such  units  of  government  to  other 
plans,  projects,  proposals,  and  policies  applicable  to  the 
Counties  Area.”  Sec.  1120* 

3.  “Prepare  and  recommend  to  units  of  government  within  the 
Commission’s  area  of  operation  generalized  comprehensive 
plans  and  policies  which  are  metropolitan  in  character.  . . .” 
Sec.  1121* 

In  addition,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  prepare  and  recom- 
mend standards  for  zoning,  building  and  subdivision  control  ordi- 
nances and  planning  regulations;  and  methods  for  establishing  capi- 
tal improvement  programs.  The  Commission’s  responsibility  to 
develop  a comprehensive  plan  for  the  six-county  area  is  elaborated 
in  two  additional  sections  as  follows: 

‘‘It  is  determined  and  declared  by  the  General  Assembly  that 
the  welfare,  health,  prosperity,  moral  and  general  well-being  of 
the  people  of  this  State  are,  in  a large  measure,  dependent 
upon  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of  the  northeastern 


Illinois  counties  area.  In  order  to  provide  for  such  development 
it  is  essential  that  a sound  and  comprehensive  general  plan  for 
such  area  be  devised  . . . Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  create  an 
agency  authorized  to  develop  and  adopt  such  a comprehensive 
plan,  to  amend  such  plan  when  future  developments  so  require, 
and  to  cooperate  with  various  units  of  government  in  compre- 
hensive planning  for  future  growth  and  development.”  Sec. 
1102* 

‘‘As  expeditiously  as  possible  and  in  the  manner  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  establish  and  adopt  a compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  development  of  the  Counties  Area,  and  the 
Commission  may,  from  time  to  time,  after  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  amend  such  a plan.”  Sec.  1128* 

The  advisory  nature  of  the  Commission’s  work  is  also  clearly 
stated  in  the  enabling  act: 

. . the  Commission  shall  act  solely  as  an  advisory  body  to 
units  of  government,  to  agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments, and  to  interested  persons;  its  plans,  policies,  re- 
search findings  and  recommendations  shall  have  no  binding  ef- 
fect on  such  units  of  government,  agencies,  or  persons,  or  on 
the  plans,  policies,  or  action  of  such  units  of  government,  agen- 
cies or  persons.”  Sec.  1117* 

The  Commission  is  expressly  directed  to  meet  the  problems  of 
metropolitan  growth  head-on.  With  research  on  the  urban  problems, 
cooperation  with  local  government,  and  a regional  plan,  these  prob- 
lems can  be  solved. 


* Illinois  Revised  Statutes,  1967,  Chapter  85  (Italics  added). 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  nineteen  members.  Eight  Commissioners  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  five  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Chairman  of  each  of  the  six  County  Boards  appoints  one  member  to 
the  Commission.  Commissioners  serve  without  pay  for  overlapping 
terms  of  four  years. 

Qualifications  for  appointment  to  the  Commission  were  revised  by 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  in  1967  so  that  certain  of  the  members 
appointed  must  be  elected  officials  holding  office  in  local  govern- 
ment. Each  of  the  six  Commissioners  appointed  by  County  Board 
Chairmen  must  be  an  elected  member  of  his  County  Board.  Three  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  appointees  must  be  members  of  the  City  Council 
and  at  least  four  of  the  Governor’s  eight  appointees  must  hold  some 
elective  office  in  the  six-county  area  other  than  in  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago. In  addition,  the  Governor’s  appointees  must  also  meet  certain 
geographic  requirements: 

■ At  least  three  must  be  residents  of  Cook  County  outside  the  City 
of  Chicago,  one  each  from  north,  west  and  south  Cook  County. 

■ At  least  three  must  be  residents  of  counties  other  than  Cook. 

■ At  least  six  must  be  residents  of  incorporated  areas. 

A listing  of  the  Commissioners  may  be  found  inside  the  front  cover 
of  this  report. 

The  Commissioners  appoint  an  Executive  Director  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  professional,  technical  and  administrative  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  work  program  of  the  Commission.  In  recent  years  the 
staff  has  ranged  in  size  between  25  and  45  members. 

The  work  of  regional  planning  involves  many  subjects  and  techni- 
cal disciplines.  As  a result,  the  staff  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission  has  been  made  up  of  professionals  who  have 
been  drawn  from  such  diverse  fields  as:  city  planning,  architecture, 
geology,  geography,  civil  engineering,  public  health,  economics,  soil 
conservation,  sociology,  law,  political  science,  hydrology,  art,  math- 
ematics, public  administration,  environmental  science,  and  land- 
scape architecture.  The  knowledge  and  skills  of  these  specialists 
have  been  available,  through  the  Commission,  to  all  units  of  govern- 
ment in  the  region  which  are  engaged  in  planning  activities. 


TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

The  Commission  reviews  its  technical  work  with  several  technical 
advisory  committees  consisting  of  professionals  trained  and  re- 
spected in  their  fields.  Committee  members  serve  without  compen- 
sation in  the  belief  that  through  their  efforts  with  the  Commission  the 
region  comes  another  step  closer  to  the  goal  of  sound  and  orderly 
development.  In  listing  the  members  of  the  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees here,  the  Commission  publicly  commends  their  service  to 
the  region. 


WATER  RESOURCES  TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


Harold  B.  Gotaas,  Chairman 
Technological  Institute 
Northwestern  University 

William  C.  Ackermann 

Illinois  State  Water  Survey 

Raymond  E.  Anderson 

North  Shore  Sanitary  District 

Vinton  W.  Bacon 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago 

William  J.  Bauer 

Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago 

Ralph  G.  Berk 

Consoer,  Townsend  and  Associates 

Herbert  W.  Byers 

Lake  County  Dept,  of  Public  Works 

Ronald  A.  Dold 

DuPage  County  Highway  Dept. 

Joe  R.  Fulks 

U.S.  Weather  Bureau 

John  C.  Guillou 

Illinois  Division  of  Waterways 

C.  Fred  Gurnham 

Gurnham,  Bramer,  and  Associates 

Richard  D.  Harza 

Harza  Engineering  Company 

Robert  A.  Hirschfield 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company 


James  W.  Jardine 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Water  & Sewers 

Benn  J.  Leland 

Illinois  State  Sanitary  Water  Board 

Murray  McComas 

Illinois  State  Geological  Survey 

J.  E.  Meers 

Sanitary  District  of  Bloom  Township 

Orville  L.  Meyer 

DuPage  County  Health  Dept. 

William  D.  Mitchell 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 

John  Morris 

DuPage  County  Dept,  of  Public  Works 

Dr.  W.  O.  Pipes 

Technological  Institute 
Northwestern  University 

H.  W.  Poston 

Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration 

M.  D.  R.  Riddell 

Greeley  and  Hansen 

William  J.  Santina 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Arthur  M.  Scheller,  Jr. 

College  of  Law,  DePaul  University 


ENVIRONMENTAL  TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


Robert  J.  Piper,  Chairman 

Perkins  and  Will  Partnership 

William  J.  Beecher 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 

Roger  A.  Bjorvik 
Open  Space  Committee 
Council  of  Governments 

Richard  L.  Buck 

Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County 

George  S.  Cooley 
Chicago  Dept  of  Development 
and  Planning 

Richard  L.  Duesterhaus 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Soil  Conservation  Service 

Edward  T.  Hall 

Northwestern  University 


Charles  C.  Johnson 

DuPage  County  Forest  Preserve  District 

Abbott  Pattison 

Sculptor 

Gunnar  A.  Peterson 

Open  Lands  Project 

Jeffrey  R.  Short,  Jr. 

Open  Lands  Project 

Norman  E.  Tufford 
Lake-Porter  County  Regional 
Transportation  and  Planning  Comm. 

George  W.  Overton 

Overton,  Marks  & Schwartz 

Arnold  R.  Kugler 

Illinois  Department  of  Conservation 
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PROBLEMS  AND  GOALS 

The  problems  encountered  today  in  Northeastern  Illinois  stem 
mainly  from  three  factors:  population  growth,  technological  change, 
and  the  interdependence  of  the  communities  with  the  region. 

Because  of  its  strategic  geographical  location,  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois has  had  a steady  population  growth.  From  1950  to  1966,  it  grew 
by  30  per  cent,  from  5.2  million  to  6.7  million  persons.  By  1990  the 
population  will  reach  an  estimated  9.3  million.  One  of  the  most  dra- 
matic effects  of  this  growth  has  been  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
land  developed  for  urban  uses. 

The  maps  at  right  show  how  urban  development  spread  across 
the  region  in  the  25  year  period  between  1940  and  1965. 

In  1966,  the  population  of  the  suburban  six-county  area  surround- 
ing the  City  of  Chicago  was  approximately  3.1  million  persons.  Fore- 
casts of  population  growth  indicate  that,  by  1990,  there  will  be  be- 
tween 5.7  million  and  5.9  million  persons  living  in  suburbs  around 
Chicago  — almost  twice  as  many  as  lived  there  in  1966.  This  1990 
suburban  population  will  be  equal  in  size  to  the  population  that  lived 
in  the  entire  metropolitan  area,  including  Chicago,  in  1960. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  critical  issues  of  the  future  of  the  region  re- 
late not  only  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  older  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  but  to  an  even  greater  extent,  to  the  accommodation  of  new 
growth  in  what  are  now  outlying  suburban  and  rural  communities 
and  agricultural  lands.  The  rapid  rate  of  growth  forced  upon  local 
governments  in  the  past  has  often  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  imme- 
diate solutions  to  problems  — many  of  which  have  not  been  best  for 
the  future  of  either  the  community  or  the  region  as  a whole. 

The  rate  of  technological  change  in  modern  society  cannot  help 
but  have  a significant  impact  on  the  nation’s  metropolitan  areas.  In 
fact,  it  is  precisely  in  these  metropolitan  areas  where  the  combined 
phenomena  of  technological  advance  and  population  growth  are 
most  noticeable.  Much  of  Chicago  and  the  older  outlying  municipali- 
ties were  built  for  a trolley  car  technology,  but  their  streets  and 
buildings  have  endured  into  a new  era.  Many  of  the  problems  in 
these  older  areas  result  from  technological  improvements  in  trans- 
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portation  and  communications  and  in  the  manufacturing,  whole- 
saling and  retailing  of  goods. 

The  interdependence  of  communities  in  the  metropolitan  area  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  economic  ties  that  exist  between  various  parts 
of  the  region.  Persons  often  reside  in  one  community  and  work  in 
another.  Wholesalers  in  one  community  supply  goods  to  retailers  in 
another  community,  who  in  turn  sell  merchandise  to  customers  from 
a number  of  communities.  A forest  preserve  located  near  one  com- 
munity serves  people  from  other  areas.  The  contaminated  air  and 
water  that  flow  from  one  community  to  the  next,  and  sometimes 
across  the  entire  region,  are  apparent  to  everyone.  There  are  many 
other  examples  of  the  interdependence  of  communities  within  a met- 
ropolitan area.  Decisions  which  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
increasing  interdependence  of  communities,  or  which  overlook  the 
demand  of  advancing  technology  and  changing  goals,  do  not  solve 
problems  — they  breed  problems. 

■ Communities  which  were  once  relatively  isolated,  now  find 
themselves  on  main  commuter  traffic  arteries  between  towns 
that  did  not  exist  a decade  ago. 

n Villages  which  only  recently  considered  themselves  to  be  eco- 
nomically balanced  and  relatively  self-sufficient,  now  serve  spe- 
cialty functions  as  new  regional  employment  centers,  institu- 
tions or  shopping  facilities  drastically  alter  the  attitudes  and 
orientation  of  the  local  and  regional  population. 

■ Expressways  add  hundreds  of  square  miles  to  the  range  of 
shoppers  and  workers  — overnight. 

■ Rising  land  and  construction  costs  require  changes  in  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  development  in  residential,  industrial  and 
commercial  areas. 

a Rising  operating  and  employment  costs  strain  the  economies  of 
local  governments  and  changes  in  community  plans  are  sought 
for  tax-producing  land  uses. 

■ Rising  incomes  generate  demand  for  convenience  and  attrac- 
tiveness in  living,  working  and  shopping. 

Communities  and  businesses  which  fail  to  respond  to  these 
changes,  strains  and  demands  suffer  rapid  obsolescence  and 
change. 

Decisions  about  regional  facilities  and  solutions  to  regional  prob- 
lems can,  if  they  are  poorly  considered  and  planned,  blight  the  en- 
vironment and  insult  the  sensibilities  of  millions  of  people  for  gen- 
erations. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  while  the  Northeasten  Illinois  Planning 
Commission  has  been  collecting  data  about  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
ties Area  and  giving  technical  advice  to  various  units  of  govern- 
ment, it  has  also  been  trying  to  discover  what  kind  of  metropolitan 
area  the  residents  desire  for  the  future. 

Many  of  the  development  goals  that  have  been  discussed  during 
this  period  are  a reflection  of  things  that  are  wrong  now.  Others  indi- 
cate a desire  to  do  more  than  just  rectify  the  present  situation.  They 
indicate  in  addition  a hope  of  avoiding  problems  in  the  future  and  of 
building  an  urban  environment  that  is  far  superior. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  GOALS 

The  comprehensive  goals  that  have  been  expressed  in  recent 
years  by  the  metropolitan  citizenry,  included  the  fellowing: 


Economic 

Health 

1.  Growth  and  stability  in  regional  output,  employ- 
ment and  incomes.  This  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  region  and  individual  com- 
munities and  citizens.  It  can  come  about  only 
through  the  full  use  of  our  human  and  other  re- 
sources and  through  the  successful  operation  of 
the  businesses  and  industries  that  make  up  the 
metropolitan  economy. 

Equal 

Opportunities 

2.  Equal  opportunities  for  each  person  to  improve 
his  social  and  economic  conditions  must  be  avail- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  region.  An  individual’s 
chance  to  be  educated  and  to  contribute  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  abilities  and  potentialities  is  the 
only  open  door  to  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
advancement. 

Efficient 

and 

Attractive 

Environment 

3.  The  urban  environment  affects  a man’s  daily  life 
and  that  of  his  family  in  countless  ways.  The  range 
and  quality  of  housing  available  and  its  surround- 
ings, the  ease  with  which  he  can  travel  from  one 
place  to  another,  the  availability  of  jobs  and 
places  where  he  can  spend  his  leisure  time  — all 
are  a part  of  his  environment.  The  quality  of  public 
services,  the  beauty  of  parks,  good  architecture, 
and  private  yards,  and  the  preservation  of  historic 
structures  are  other  hallmarks  of  a good  urban 
environment. 

Efficient  and  attractive  environment  includes  con- 
venience in  our  daily  lives  and  variety  in  our  sur- 
roundings. 

Optimum 

Natural 

Resource 

Utilization 

In  whatever  manner  the  region  grows,  it  will  do  so 
against  the  background  of  natural  resources  — 
some  of  which  are  unique  to  the  region,  and  all 
of  which  are  limited  in  supply.  Optimum  natural 
resource  utilization  means  making  the  fullest  use 
of  our  air,  water,  and  land  resources,  including 
their  preservation  and  conservation. 

These  goals  are  consistent  with  traditional  American  ideals.  They 
are  broad  in  scope  and  general  in  definition,  yet  they  are  specific 
enough  to  indicate  the  basic  philosophical  principles  and  guidelines 
that  should  guide  future  regional  growth. 

If  the  more  specific  regional  goals  and  the  detailed  local  objec- 
tives can  be  related  to  this  basic  concept  of  order,  then  the  thou- 
sands of  decisions  which  comprise  the  fabric  of  metropolitan  devel- 
opment will  be  well-made.  To  the  extent  that  planning  is  used  to 
guide  these  decisions,  the  public’s  investment  in  it,  and  their  much 
greater  investment  in  the  future  of  the  region  in  which  they  live,  will 
be  rewarded. 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  POPULATION 
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PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE  FROM  NIPC 


The  publications  listed  below  report  in  detail  on  the  work  of  the  Commission.  These  re- 
ports are  available  at  the  Commission’s  office,  400  West  Madison  Strest,  Room  2500  — or  they 
may  be  ordered  by  using  the  attached  card.  Info.mation  on  quantity  and  educational  discounts 
may  be  obtained  by  calling  (312)  263-1266. 


Technical  Reports 

The  Water  Resource  in  Northeastern 
Illinois:  Planning  Its  Use 

1966  • 182  pages  • $3.50 

Managing  the  Air  Resources  in 

Northeastern  Illinois 
1937  * 111  pages  • $3.50 

Metropolitan  Planning  Guidelines 

Sewage  T reatment 

1965  • 27  pages  and  maps  • $2.00 
Land  Use 

1965  • 46  pages  and  maps  ♦ $2.50 

Commercial  Structure 

1955  • 201  pages  • $1.75 

Industrial  Development 

1965  • 274  pages  • $1.75 

Comprehensive  Plan  Development 

The  Comprehensive  General  Plan  for  the 
Development  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Counties  Area,  1968  (no  charge) 

Diversity  Within  Order 

1967  • 106  pages  • $3.50 

The  Plan  Study:  Methodology 
1937  • 129  pages  • $3.50 

Proceedings,  Public  Hearing,  1966 

1966  • 77  pages  • $1.00 

The  Public  Official  and  Regional  Planning 
The  First  ACCORD 

Proceedings  of  11th  Annual  Conference 

1968  • 94  pages  • $2.00 


NIPC  Planning  Papers 

Population,  Employment  and  Land  Use 
Forecasts  for  Counties  and  Townships 
in  Northeastern  Illinois 
1968  • 20  pages  • (no  charge) 

Local  Planning  Aid  Series 

Suggested  Content  for  an  Ordinance 
Establishing  a Municipal  Plan 
Commission 

1964  • 10  pages  • $1.00 

Suggested  Municipal  Planning  Department 
and  Plan  Commission  Ordinance 
1964  • 12  pages  • $1.00 

Suggested  Comprehensive  Plan  Ordinance 
1964  • 8 pages  • $1.00 

Suggested  Official  Map  and  Standards 
Ordinance 

1964  • 13  pages  • $1.00 

Suggested  Planning  and  Development 
Department  Ordinance 
1964  • 26  pages  • $1.00 

Suggested  County  Planning  Commission 
Resolution 

1964  • 10  pages  • $1.00 

Handbook  on  Annexation  and 
Incorporation  Procedures 
1964  • 57  pages  • $1.00 

Guide  for  Intercommunity  Councils 
1964  • 44  pages  • $1.00 

Suggested  Flood  Damage  Prevention 
1964  • 22  pages  • $1.00 

Ordinance 
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FLOOD  HAZARD  MAPS  750  each 


U.S.G.S.  QUADRANGLES  IN  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  * 


Each  map  covers  a standard  topographic  quadrangle 
57  square  miles  in  area,  with  lands  subject  to  flooding 
shown  in  blue.  Prospective  property  holders,  develop- 
ers, builders  and  public  officials  in  the  48  quadrangles 
of  Northeastern  Illinois  can  now  obtain  the  following 
single  sheet  maps. 
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Hydrologic  U.S.G.S. 

Atlas  No.  Quadrangle  Name 

HA-39  Calumet  City  (Chicago  Heights) 
HA-67  Arlington  Heights 

HA-68  Elmhurst 

HA-69  Highland  Park 

HA-70  Aurora  North 

HA-71  Wheeling 

HA-85  Park  Ridge 

HA-86  Hinsdale 

HA-87  Palatine 

HA-88  Libertyville 

HA-89  Joliet 

HA-90  Harvey 

HA-142.  Geneva 

HA-143 Lombard 

HA-144 Wadsworth 

HA-145 Palos  Park 

HA-146 Romeoville 

HA-147 Elgin 

HA-148 Wheaton 

HA-149.  Sag  Bridge 

HA-150.  Barrington 

HA-151 Fox  Lake 

HA-152  Tinley  Park 

HA-153 Blue  Island 

HA-154 Naperville 

HA-202  West  Chicago 

HA-203 Streamwood 

HA-204. Mokena 

HA-205  Lake  Calumet 

HA-206  River  Forest 

HA-207 Wauconda 

HA-208  Lake  Zurich 

HA-209 Steger 

HA-210  Normantown 

HA-211 Manhattan 

HA-226 Antioch 

HA-227 Sugar  Grove 

HA-228. Plainfield 

HA-229 Elburn 

HA-230 Grayslake 

HA-231 Frankfort 

HA-232 Pingree  Grove 

HA-233. Zion 

HA-234 ....  Waukegan 

HA-251 Peotone 

HA-252 Berwyn 

HA-253 Crystal  Lake 

HA-254  Elwood 

HA-255 - McHenry 

HA-256.  Woodstock 

HA-257 Beecher  West 

HA-301 Dyer 

HA-302  Beecher  East 

HA-303...  Richmond 

HA-304 Wilton  Center 

HA-305  Sycamore-NE 

HA-306 Symerton 


* The  lightly  shaded  quadrangles  are 
scheduled  for  completion  by  July  1,  1969 
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NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSlOh 

400  West  Madison  Street  • Chicago,  Illinois  60606  • (312)  263-126 


OFFICERS 

John  W.  Baird,  President 
Lee  M.  Burkey,  Vice  President 
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RESIDENCE 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  THIS  REPORT  WAS  FINANCED 
IN  PART  THROUGH  AN  URBAN  PLANNING  GRANT 
FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT, 
UNDER  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  701  OF  THE 
HOUSING  ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED. 


TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS: 

If  one  were  to  accept  the  statements  made  in  Annual  Re- 
ports as  accurate  indications  of  current  affairs  and  honest 
evaluations  of  progress  toward  the  goals  of  private  and 
public  organizations,  then  their  aggregate  story  would  tell 
that  all  was  well  with  the  world  — or  at  least  their  part  of 
it.  At  least,  it  would  seem  fair  to  conclude  from  a reading 
of  Annual  Reports  that  rapid  progress  was  being  made 
toward  the  condition  of  well-being. 

The  news  of  the  day  and  the  Annual  Report  often  seem 
to  be  recording  events  from  different  worlds.  Think  hard 
about  the  quality  of  the  natural  environment  or  the  equal- 
ity of  human  opportunity  for  examples  of  only  two  sub- 
jects that  give  scant  cause  for  glowing  reports  by  any 
agency  claiming  involvement  in  natural  or  human  re- 
sources. The  extraordinary  scrutiny  given  to  the  decade 
just  ended,  and  the  penetrating  speculations  about  what 
lies  ahead  set  an  inescapable  precedent  for  candor  and 
soul-searching. 

A Planning  Commission  can  do  no  greater  disservice 
than  to  avoid  “telling  it  like  it  is.”  This  does  not  require  a 
catastrophic  perspective  of  the  world  around  us;  but  it 
does  demand  a strict  realism  in  looking  at  present  condi- 
tions and  problems.  Vision  and  idealism  are  also  required 
in  the  planning  process,  but  they  are  qualities  too  often 
taken  as  the  measure  of  good  planning.  Good  planning 
starts  with  today  and  it  grows  upon  what  has  been  learned 
from  the  failures  as  well  as  the  successes  of  its  yesterdays. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission  has  been  devoted  to  analyzing  the  current 
state  and  progress  of  the  region.  In  studying  and  reporting 
on  the  conditions  affecting  the  quality  of  living  in  north- 
eastern Illinois,  we  have  often  seen  and  presented  things 
in  a harsh  and  unflattering  light.  In  this  Annual  Report 
on  the  work  of  the  Commission,  we  have  tried  to  cast  this 
same  light  upon  the  state  and  progress  of  regional  plan- 
ning in  northeastern  Illinois. 


Where  we  do  not  succeed  completely  in  breakin 
mold  of  Annual  Report  self-acclaim,  we  must  be  for 
for  trying  to  breed  success  with  success.  Where  we 
frustration  and  even  failure,  we  hope  that  you  will  se 
this  is  one  of  the  benefits  and  even  one  of  the  fundan 
strengths  of  the  planning  process  — to  be  able  t 
things  that  cannot  yet  be  reached.  We  at  NIPC  are 
ing  for  everyone  that  shares  citizenship  in  the  n 
When  some  part  of  the  complex  and  interrelated  re< 
system  does  not  meet  expectations  or  has  problem 
resist  solution,  it  is  critical  that  this  fact  be  revealed 
citizens  who  are  a part  of  the  system. 

The  regional  planning  process  is  a part  of  that  s 
too.  Your  participation  with  us  in  trying  to  solve  the 
lems  of  the  region  is  crucial.  With  the  continued  h 
many  citizens  and  public  officials,  we  can  look  to  th 
when  we  can  say  in  our  Annual  Report  that  many  ' 
really  are  good,  and  that  everything  is  getting  better 


Commission  meeting 


ft  THE 

COMPREHENSIVE 
GENERAL  PLAN 

earning  to  use  it  (or  live  with  it) 


the  end  of  1969,  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan 
the  region  had  served  for  18  months  as  a development 
1e  for  all  who  used  it  by  choice,  persuasion  or  require- 
lt.  A number  of  local  agencies  and  units  of  govern- 
it  cited  the  regional  plan  as  the  basis  for  their  own 
e detailed  thinking  about  the  future.  Its  merits  were 
ated  with  others  who  eventually  came  to  see  benefits 
ling  from  “some”  to  “many”  in  their  use  of  its  long- 
je  goals  and  general  policies  to  guide  their  own 
ining. 


During  1969,  119  federal  grant  applications  involving  a 
total  project  cost  of  $409,172,309  and  federal  grants  total- 
ing $233,491,921  were  reviewed  and  commented  on  by  the 
Commission.  Since  1961,  when  these  review  procedures 
were  first  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  Commission  has 
reviewed  applications  for  federally  assisted  projects  ag- 
gregating $856  million  in  total  project  costs,  and  $459 
million  in  federal  funds.  The  details  of  these  projects 
reviewed  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  only  about  one  dollar  out  of  every  four  spent  in  pub- 
lic capital  improvements  in  the  region  is  a governmental 
dollar.  Although  it  has  been  estimated  that  as  much  as 
$30  billion  in  publicly  funded  capital  improvements  will  be 
installed  in  this  region  in  the  next  20  years,  only  a frac- 
tion of  this  will  require  correlation  with  the  Comprehensive 
General  Plan  for  the  region. 


/en  for  those  who  have  disagreed  with  some  of  the 
ications  of  the  regional  Plan,  the  absence  of  any  other 
elines  for  the  coordination  of  development  makes  a 
: sideration  of  this  Plan  a “better  bet”  for  safeguarding 
i plans  than  ignoring  the  Plan  and  trusting  fate  to  keep 
:ige  and  conflict  in  abeyance.  The  more  the  Plan  is 
T the  greater  the  assurance  of  predictably  sound  and 
rly  development  will  be. 

ifortunately,  these  voluntary  uses  of  the  Comprehen- 
General  Plan  have  been  small  in  comparison  to  the 
:er  of  agencies  and  units  of  government  and  private 
inizations  that  are  making  long-range  policy  and  land- 
decisions  in  this  region.  If  it  were  not  for  the  require- 
; that  local  plans  anticipating  the  use  of  federal  funds 
1 be  correlated  with  the  regional  Plan,  it  would  be  hard 
i'int  to  any  meaningful  intervention  by  this  Plan  in  the 
; n’s  problem-making  trends  in  urban  development. 

: act  of  Congress,  metropolitan  areas  must  have  a 
inal  plan  in  order  for  constituent  local  governments  to 
Ly  for  federal  assistance  on  many  urban  development 
:cts.  Local  projects  that  anticipate  the  use  of  federal 
must  be  examined  in  terms  of  their  consistency  with 
!/ide  plans  and  the  degree  to  which  they  help  to  ad- 
i:  the  goals  and  policies  of  these  plans.  The  Governor 
I lois  has  charged  the  NIPC  with  the  responsibility  of 
Acting  these  reviews  for  the  northeastern  Illinois 
t politan  area. 


If  the  regional  Plan  is  to  become  a fully  effective  tool  in 
guiding  and  coordinating  regional  development,  many 
more  capital  improvement  projects  — both  public  and  pri- 
va*e  will  have  to  be  related  to  the  areawide  develop- 
ment goals  and  policies  in  the  regional  Plan  either  volun- 
tarily, or  through  an  expanded  review  process.  Actions 
that  may  be  beneficial  to  the  individual,  the  corporation, 
or  the  local  community  may  have  regional  implications 
that  are  harmful  and  costly. 

An  attractive  and  convenient  new  shopping  center  can 
undermine  the  tax  base  of  established  communities  that 
depend  upon  older  business  districts  for  revenue.  The 
same  shopping  center  may  cause  flooding  in  another  part 
of  the  region,  miles  away,  as  run-off  from  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  waterproofed  by  parking  lots  and  roofs  ex- 
ceeds the  waterway  flows  for  which  culverts,  channels 
and  floodworks  have  been  designed.  Multiple  family  hous- 
ing, improperly  located,  can  overtax  regional  water  sup- 
plies and  sanitary  facilities  and  create  a serious  environ- 
mental problem.  Single  family  development  in  the  wrong 
place  can  frustrate  efforts  to  provide  an  effective  mass 
transportation  network,  perpetuate  urban  sprawl,  and 
aggravate  automotive  air  pollution. 


SUMMARY  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  SELECTED  PROGRAMS  IN  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS1 

1961  thru  1969 


3EN  SPACE  ACQUISITION 


GHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
^SS  TRANSIT  CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

1SPITALS  

RPORTS  

CHNICAL  STUDIES  ’ 

,TAL  


his  summary  includes  only  those  projects  in  Northeastern  Illinois  for  which  NIPC 


Number  of 
Applications 

Total  Project 
Cost 

Amount  of 
Grant 

Application 

$ 87,621,470 

$ 41,321,520 

149 

$241,891,420 

$ 88,561,239 

$256,816,046 

$186,555,733 

$187,589,144 

$119,492,216 

$ 81,169,400 

$ 22,780,880 

$ 850,041 

$ 409,421 

$ 128,687 

$ 69,343 

which  NIPC  review 

$856,066,208 
is  required. 

$459,190,352 

The  Comprehensive  General  Plan  can  help  to  smoke 
out  these  kinds  of  conflicts  — before  they  occur.  The  re- 
gional Plan,  when  it  is  given  a chance  to  perform,  can 
make  a significant  contribution  to  the  urban  development 
process.  To  attain  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  regional 
planning  process,  evaluative  comparisons  with  the  area- 
wide goals  and  policies  must  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  in  the  development  of  a project.  These 
early  reviews  introduce  the  concepts  of  regional  planning 
at  their  point  of  maximum  influence  — well  ahead  of  the 
time  when  detailed  planning  and  engineering  investments 
are  made  and  the  project  becomes  difficult  to  alter  or  stop 
— practically,  financially,  emotionally. 

During  1969,  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan  for  the 
region  was  tested  — not  as  it  was  tested  in  computer 
models  before  it  was  adopted,  but  in  the  practical  arena 
of  day-to-day  decision-making.  The  staff  and  members  of 
the  Commission  have  learned  much  about  how  to  use  and 
interpret  a regional  plan.  There  are  very  few  places  where 
experience  in  the  use  of  a regional  plan  can  be  gained. 
Some  “bugs”  have  been  found  that  will  need  to  be  worked 
out.  Some  elements  of  the  Plan  are  not  adequate  in  detail 
to  meet  the  demands  put  upon  them  for  decision-making 
guidance.  These  sections  will  have  to  be  improved.  Some 
parts  have  already  been  out-dated  by  unforeseen  and  un- 
controllable changes  in  the  region.  They  will  have  to  be 
amended  or  replaced. 

Revising,  refining  and  up-dating  the  regional  Plan  are 
tasks  that  never  cease  having  to  be  done  to  a good  plan. 
This  is  no  small  assignment.  With  time,  the  weight  of  many 
local  plans  will  be  dependent  on  the  supporting  frame- 
work of  the  regional  Plan  — yet  this  framework  must  be 
kept  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  change.  Planning  is 
the  bridge  between  predictability  and  change.  It  tries  to 
make  change  happen  FOR  us  instead  of  TO  us. 


Overall,  the  regional  Plan  seems  to  be  a good  o ;. 
has  held  up  under  strain.  It  can  argue  its  own  caself 
is  easy  to  comprehend  the  goals  and  policies  of  the 3I 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  difficult  to  apply  e 
it  is  because  the  regional  Plan  argues  AGAINST  ma/ 
the  things  that  have  been  going  on  for  a long  time-li 
urban  sprawl,  and  land-use  planning  designed  to  ace 
local  tax  benefits  rather  than  a healthful,  attractive  a 
convenient  environment. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  wide  use  of 
gional  plan  in  this  metropolitan  area  is  the  wides  e 
practice  of  local  governments  to  seek  land  use  arric 
ments  based  upon  property  and  sales  tax  returns.  P< nr 
ting  certain  kinds  of  commercial,  industrial  and  high  il 
residential  projects  to  be  developed  within  a taxing  ir 
diction  means  that  community  services  can  be  sustn 
or  even  improved  while  voters’  tax  bills  can  be  kep3i 
minimum.  The  wide  disparity  in  the  tax  bases  of  p< 
units  of  government  in  northeastern  Illinois  is  the  resit 
tax-base  land-use  planning  in  the  past,  and  the  caie 
the  continuation  of  this  bad  planning  practice.  Tampri 
with  logical  arrangements  of  urban  activities,  and  nrui 
concessions  and  exceptions  to  sound  planning  stanir 
for  the  purpose  of  generating  needed  revenue,  is  a c 
sighted  and  tunnel-visioned  way  of  solving  local  si 
problems. 

Long-range  environmental  benefits  to  the  regiortl 
would  result  from  the  ending  of  further  “urban  sp  w 
are  frequently  sacrificed  for  short-term  financial  beal 
for  single  communities,  corporations  and  individu:s. 
sound  and  orderly  development  is  ever  to  be  realLd 
northeastern  Illinois,  some  revision  in  the  mode  of  fiir 
ing  local  governmental  operations  will  be  needed. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  undo  land-use  mistakes  — at e. 
within  the  span  of  several  generation’s  aggravatior|V 
Rogers  is  credited  with  saying:  “We  better  take  C;3 
the  land.  They  ain’t  makin’  any  more  of  it.”  Increase 
the  Comprehensive  General  Plan  for  the  region  coif 
used  to  help  to  take  care  of  the  land.  Right  nov<  I 
Plan’s  principal  effect  is  on  developments  of  the  few  a 
units  of  general  purpose  government,  and  the  projes 
the  well-financed  special  purpose  agencies.  Thes  < 
important  strands  in  the  weaving  of  the  urban  enrt 
ment,  but  the  fabric  and  pattern  of  urban  living  is  w 
with  the  threads  of  thousands  of  decisions  which  ai 
the  most  part  uninfluenced  by  the  logical  design 
either  man  or  nature. 

The  Comprehensive  General  Plan  has  drawn  cri T 
from  two  directions.  Some  people  contend  that,  I 
fluencing  the  actions  of  major  functional  agenciesii 
by  being  required  as  the  standard  for  federally  fid 
projects,  the  Plan  is  a self-fulfilling  prophecy.  This  is n 
This  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  it  is  the  purpes 
a plan,  any  plan  — the  Comprehensive  General  Plat 


A second  criticism  of  the  regional  Plan,  and  something 
a contradiction  of  the  first,  is  that  the  Plan  cannot  ful- 
its  goals  because  it  is  only  a policy  plan  — lacking  in 
t>  land-use  details  that  are  the  accustomed  product  of 
:omprehensive  plan.  While  it  is  true  that  there  are  many 
ngs  that  must  be  added  to  the  Plan  to  improve  its  com- 
ihensiveness,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that 
d-use  detail  is  not  the  purpose  of  a development  plan 
t a region  like  northeastern  Illinois. 

he  more  than  1200  units  of  government  in  the  region, 

3 the  reasonable  agents  for  performing  local  land-use 
: nning  within  the  regional  framework  of  policies  already 
reloped.  It  is  the  purpose  of  regional  planning,  to  sup- 
:t  these  more  local  efforts  with  wide-ranging  research 
3 technical  assistance,  and  to  coordinate  their  inde- 
- dent  efforts  — not  to  duplicate,  compete  with,  or  try  to 
plant  these  efforts. 

is  not  detail,  but  comprehensiveness  that  is  a problem 
11  he  regional  planning  process  that  must  be  solved.  If 
mgency  such  as  NIPC  does  its  job  well,  it  must  become 
#'lved  in  almost  every  aspect  of  the  urban  scene.  This 
udes  many  areas  of  social  concern  as  well  as  those  of 
lysical  nature.  Some  of  these  social  needs  are  just 
c being  reflected  in  the  long-range  regional  planning 
r:ess  — though  the  time  is  already  late. 

Iher  areas  of  involvement  — including  several  impor- 
11  ones  in  the  traditional  physical  planning  sphere  of 
city  are  still  in  need  of  the  regional  planning  con- 
rations  that  would  weave  them  into  the  pattern  and 
ilc  of  our  urban  living.  Among  these  are  such  regional 
r;ms  elements  as:  commercial  and  private  aviation  fa- 
1 3S>  arterial  highways;  mass  transportation  networks; 

I the  supply,  type  and  distribution  of  housing. 

e principal  reason  why  these  elements  are  not  now 
i itegrated  part  of  the  regional  planning  process  in 
^eastern  Illinois  is  that  available  funds  are  exhausted 
s before  such  major  projects  can  be  undertaken.  It  has 
if  the  frank  policy  of  the  Commission  to  avoid  doing  a 
tlof  everything,  in  favor  of  doing  a limited  number  of 
its  well.  The  need  to  become  involved  in  these  pres- 
't  unplanned  areas  is  increasing.  Not  only  is  the  re- 
o suffering  for  lack  of  answers  to  vital  questions  about 
e and  other  systems,  but  the  availability  of  federal 
3 to  make  local  plans  a reality  depends  upon  there 

II  evidence  of  regional  plans  for  these  systems. 


Fair  warning  has  been  given  by  the  federal  government 
of  the  need  to  have  concrete  regional  and  local  programs 
as  the  targets  for  their  funding  considerations.  Approxi- 
mately two  out  of  every  three  tax  dollars  goes  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  As  taxpayers,  we  expect  the  federal 
government  to  exert  a stringent  stewardship  over  these 
funds.  Even  those  who  argue  that  much  of  this  tax  money 
should  be  retained  locally  or  returned  to  local  areas  for 
“home  rule”  distribution  cannot  argue  against  the  need 
for  fully  and  soundly  developed  local  and  regional  pro- 
grams to  assure  the  non-conflicting  use  of  public  money. 

The  federal  government  has  set  deadlines  for  the  com- 
pletion of  regional  plans  for  solid  and  liquid  waste  dispo- 
sal, storm  drainage,  water  supply,  and  open  space  acqui- 
sition. This  pressure  has  set  the  direction  for  the  work 
program  of  the  Commission  during  the  past  several  years 
and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  during  the  next  several  years. 
During  1970,  it  is  anticipated  that  areawide  plans  for 
wastewater  and  regional  open  space  systems  will  be 
adopted  and  added  to  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan 
for  the  region  after  the  required  public  hearings.  These 
activities  are  described  more  fully  below. 

Getting  involved  in  more  areas  of  regional  concern, 
and  finding  the  money  to  do  a good  job  in  everything 
undertaken  — these  are  the  immediate  requirements  fac- 
ing the  Commission.  It  is  a weakness  in  the  present  or- 
ganizational and  financial  structure  for  regional  develop- 
ment in  northeastern  Illinois  that  the  necessary  functions 
are  not  unified  in  one  agency  (as  they  are  in  almost  all 
other  metropolitan  areas),  and  that  NIPC,  at  least,  among 
the  agencies  charged  with  responsibility  for  areawide 
planning  is  required  to  find  its  funding  from  among  those 
very  agencies  and  units  of  government  that  its  policies  and 
activities  frequently  argue  AGAINST  in  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  that  responsibility.  It  is  little  wonder,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  NIPC  ranks  at  or  near  the  very 
bottom  of  the  list  of  metropolitan  planning  agencies  when 
these  agencies  are  ranked  on  the  basis  of  proportionate 
expenditures. 

The  need  for  a reorganization  and  restructuring  of  the 
mode  of  support  for  regional  planning  and  development 
in  northeastern  Illinois  is  now  widely  recognized.  Many 
activities  during  1969  pointed  at  changes  in  the  way 
regional  planning  might  be  conducted  in  the  future.  1970 
appears  to  be  a likely  year  for  substantial  movement  and 
effort  in  this  direction.  The  following  activities  give  evi- 
dence of  felt  needs  for  stronger,  more  coordinated 
planning: 

1.  The  Illinois  State  Legislature  created  a special  twelve 
man  committee  to  advise  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
activities  and  the  needs  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission.  The  Legislative  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, in  its  first  several  months  of  operation,  found 
that  its  charge  to  meet  twice  a year  was  fulfilled  in 
only  the  preliminary  briefings  it  requested  on  the  prob- 
lems of  metropolitan  development  and  planning.  The 
Committee  has  already  seen  the  need  for  further  stud- 
ies relating  to  the  organization  and  financing  of  re- 
gional planning  in  northeastern  Illinois. 
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2.  The  Governor  has  organized  a Department  of  Local 
Governmental  Affairs  as  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
in  1969,  and  he  has  indicated  strong  support  for  co- 
ordinative  planning  at  the  State  level.  He  has  also 
indicated  interest  in  the  development  of  multi-county 
planning  regions  throughout  the  State  so  that  all  of  its 
citizens  can  benefit  from  coordination  of  State  and 
local  planning.  Specifically,  the  Governor  has  urged 
that  consideration  be  given  to  ways  in  which  activities 
that  are  regional  in  scope  can  be  better  coordinated  in 
northeastern  Illinois.  The  Commission  on  Urban  Area 
Government,  continuing  under  Governor  Ogilvie’s  ad- 
ministration, is  carrying  on  its  efforts  to  find  and  rec- 
ommend ways  of  improving  all  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment in  metropolitan  areas  of  the  state. 

3.  Within  the  past  two  years,  the  need  for  planning  at  the 
county  level  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  three 
more  county  planning  commissions  so  that  all  six  of 
the  metropolitan  counties  now  have  this  service.  This 
increase  in  county  planning  activities  has  a positive 
influence  on  planning  efforts  at  the  regional  scale. 
Concurrently,  there  has  been  a strengthening  of  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  activities  at  the  local  level  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  voluntary  intercommunity  councils 
such  as:  the  Northwest  Municipal  Conference,  the 
Palos-Orland-Worth  Area  Council,  the  DuKane  Valley 
Council,  the  Barrington  Area  Development  Council, 
and  the  Council  of  Governments  of  Cook  County. 

4.  Several  new  appointments  to  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission  were  made  in  1969  which  imple- 
ment statutory  changes  concerning  the  qualifications 
for  Commission  membership.  Thirteen  of  the  19  Com- 
missioners must  now  be,  and  now  are,  officials  elected 
to  some  public  office.  Each  of  the  counties,  for  exam- 
ple, is  now  represented  by  a member  of  the  County 
Board.  This  action  is  intended  to  bring  the  Commis- 
sion into  closer  alignment  with  the  public  decision- 
making processes  and,  thereby,  gives  its  policies  and 
recommendations  greater  public  support  and  influence. 

5.  Federal  guidelines  have  been  responsible  for  the 
strengthening  of  coordination  of  regional  planning 
activities  that  span  the  lllinois-lndiana  state  line.  The 
preexisting  compact  between  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Lake-Porter  County 
(Ind.)  Regional  Transportation  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion was  rewritten  so  as  to  expand  and  strengthen 
the  coordinative  links  between  the  two  agencies.  A full 
time  professional  staff  member  has  been  employed 
jointly  by  the  two  Commissions  to  help  effectuate  the 
agreement. 


6.  Unlike  most  metropolitan  areas,  transportation  |ai 
ning  in  northeastern  Illinois  has  been  carried  on  / 
separate  independent  planning  agency,  the  Chine 
Area  Transportation  Study.  The  agency  was  e:al 
lished  in  1956  through  an  administrative  agreeiai 
between  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  lilo 
Division  of  Highways,  the  Cook  County  Highway } 
partment  and  the  Chicago  Department  of  Public  W k 
Correlation  of  transportation  planning  with  housim  ii 
dustrial  development,  open  space,  waste  disp 5£ 
drainage,  air  pollution  and  other  aspects  of  uje 
development  has  been  effectuated  through  cooper  i\ 
working  arrangements  between  CATS  and  the  Nil 
eastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission.  Experience  n 
this  voluntary,  cooperative  working  arrangements 
pointed  up  the  serious  weaknesses  and  disadvant^ 
in  having  two  separate  planning  agencies  and,  in  '6 
a report  on  the  desirability  of  merging  the  transput 
tion  research  and  planning  function  of  CATS  intcif 
NIPC  organizational  structure  was  prepared  byitt 
NIPC  staff.  The  merger  of  NIPC  and  CATS  has  !pc 
gaining  widespread  support  with  the  growing  recur 
tiop  of  the  need  for  a broader  approach  to  transput 
tion  planning  that  gives  proper  attention  to  all  mle 
of  travel  and  relates  the  transportation  system  to  <ih< 
aspects  of  urban  development. 

All  of  these  activities,  combined  with  many  of  the  clil 
erations  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  can  make  an. 
jor  contribution  toward  the  goal  of  improving  the  qili 
of  life  and  the  environment  for  the  citizens  of  the  a 
and  this  metropolitan  area.  A new  constitution  wil,n 
improve  the  quality  of  urban  life,  but  it  will  set  the  )r 
and  the  guidelines  for  the  public  and  private  actions  re< 
ed  to  deal  with  critical  urban  problems  in  the  dedjif 
ahead.  Even  so,  achieving  a better  urban  environment 
require  a dedication  and  a commitment  by  the  citizennr 
public  officials  far  beyond  what  is  now  evident.  Eveitf 
most  cursory  list  of  problem  areas  shows  the  magn  jc 
and  complexity  of  the  task  that  lies  ahead: 

• Local  government  organization  and  financing. 

• Human  resource  development,  job  opportune 
housing  and  educational  opportunities. 

• Degradation  of  air,  land  and  water  resources. 

• Fiscal  zoning,  tax-base  inequities,  public  se  ic 
disparities. 

• Urban  sprawl. 

• Physical  blight  and  obsolescence  and  tax-base ;r< 
sion  in  older  parts  of  the  region. 

• Role  of  regional  planning  and  inter-community  coj 
eration  in  dealing  with  urban  problems. 

Fractionalized  and  underfinanced  programs  sue!  i 
now  exist  for  the  coordination  of  development  ancth 
solution  of  urban  problems  cannot  bring  about  the  cud 
tions  of  diversity  with  order  that  is  a common  goal.'h 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  a pa  < 
that  problem.  It  hopes  to  become  a part  of  the  solioi 
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Interstate  coordinator  Bill  Kwan 
(right),  Director  Rockwell 
and  Mrs.  Gracek 


^ THE  YEAR 
• IN  BRIEF 

"ie  work  program 

e legislative  charge  to  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Plan- 
ig  Commission  is  (1)  to  conduct  research  on  urban 
oblems,  (2)  to  develop  regional  plans,  and  (3)  to  give 
;hnical  advice  and  assistance  based  on  local  research 
d planning  programs.  In  fulfilling  these  assignments 
ring  1969,  the  Commission  was  involved  in  the  follow- 
j activities: 

iSEARCH 

pulation  Forecasting  — Revisions  of  township  popula- 
n forecasts  for  1975,  1985,  1995  were  completed.  These 
ecasts,  along  with  forecasts  for  manufacturing  employ- 
>nt  and  basic  land  uses,  were  published  in  Planning 
per  No.  10  which  is  available  without  charge  from  the 
immission. 

msus  Mapping — The  Commission  prepared  for  the  U.  S. 
nsus  Bureau  accurate  maps  and  Address  Coding 
ides  for  the  area  within  the  mail  census  zones.  These 
ips,  which  present  up-to-date  street  arrangements, 
inicipal  boundaries,  census  tracts,  block  numbers, 
umeration  districts  and  other  relevant  data,  are  avail- 
le  for  examination  at  the  Commission’s  offices.  The 
dress  Coding  Guide  will  help  census  users  needing 
julations  for  geographic  areas  other  than  standard 
nsus  tracts,  municipalities  or  townships.  For  example, 
School  Board  can  order  census  tabulations  on  popula- 
n characteristics  within  its  own,  sometimes  irregular 
undaries.  The  Address  Coding  Guide  identifies  the  in- 
'idual  block  faces  within  the  urban  area  and  from  this 
iide,  census  users  can  specify  whatever  combinations 
block  faces  are  needed  to  describe  the  area  of  their 
ncern.  In  order  to  protect  the  privacy  of  individual’s 
sponses  to  census  questions,  the  Census  Bureau  will 
t release  data  for  areas  that  contain  so  few  families  that 
! confidential  nature  of  the  data  would  be  breached, 
is  Guide,  along  with  the  Census  Maps,  will  be  available 
the  Commission’s  offices  beginning  in  the  Spring  of 
T).  Later,  reproduction  of  the  maps  and  the  Address 
ding  Guides  will  be  possible. 


Aircraft  Noise  — A study  was  begun  of  the  land  develop- 
ment decisions  that  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
O’Hare  Airport  as  a result  of,  or  in  spite  of,  the  noise  from 
low-flying  aircraft.  This  study  is  intended  to  show  the  ag- 
gravating or  ameliorating  effects  of  these  decisions  upon 
the  exposure  to  noise  of  the  population  in  the  study  area, 
and  to  develop  land  use  strategies  for  reducing  noise 
conflicts  around  O’Hare  Airport.  This  research  is  part  of 
a nationwide  study  on  aircraft  noise  which  will  be  avail- 
able as  a guide  for  helping  to  relieve  noise  problems  at 
major  airports. 

Flood  Hazard  Mapping  — During  1969,  flood  hazard  map- 
ping of  Will  County  was  completed  and  the  mapping  of 
the  final  unmapped  segment  of  the  6-county  area  — west- 
ern McHenry  County  — was  begun.  This  final  phase  of  the 
cooperative  program  between  the  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  will  be  completed  by  mid-1971. 
A new  study  in  the  project  was  started  in  1969 — the  anal- 
ysis of  problems  and  techniques  required  in  updating 
the  flood  hazard  maps  so  that  they  can  continue  to  pro- 
vide a valid  basis  for  such  legislative  actions  as  flood 
plain  zoning.  The  Arlington  Heights  quadrangle  was  se- 
lected for  remapping,  and  for  a prototype  in  portraying  the 
flood  hazard  information  in  a more  coordinated  and  useful 
manner.  Changes  in  the  hydrology  of  this  section  of  the 
region  due  to  new  urbanization,  new  channel  constric- 
tions, and  the  development  of  flood  control  improvements 
will  be  determined.  The  study  will  also  attempt  to  portray 
floodflow  geography  and  hydrology  in  terms  of  greatest 
floods  that  might  be  expected  in  three  time  periods:  25 
years,  50  years,  and  100  years.  The  results  of  this  study 
will  determine  the  long-range  work  program  that  will  need 
to  be  undertaken  to  maintain  the  regional  flood  hazard 
mapping  program  as  an  accurate  and  effective  decision- 
making tool. 
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PLANNING 

Open  Space  Plan  — During  1969,  staff  work  in  the  Open 
Space  Project  progressed  to  the  development  of  a publi- 
cation of  findings  entitled:  “Preliminary  Plan  for  the  Pres- 
ervation and  Development  of  Open  Space  in  Northeast- 
ern Illinois.”  These  findings  and  recommendations  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  Commission’s  Environmental  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Committee  and  by  agencies  allied  in  the 
open  space  preservation  programs  of  the  region.  Graphic 
presentations  have  been  prepared  for  each  of  the  six 
counties  showing  land  areas  in  which  a maximum  of 
recreational,  natural  resource,  and  other  benefits  could 
be  achieved  by  the  development  of  open  space  uses.  The 
preliminary  staff  findings  are  being  discussed  with  county 
and  state  officials.  It  is  hoped  that  these  discussions  will 
lead  to  agreement  on  an  areawide  plan  and  program 
which  will  be  accepted  as  a framework  for  future  regional 
park  and  open  space  acquisition  and  development. 

Wastewater  Plan  — A study  of  the  wastewater  needs  of 
the  most  heavily  urbanized  portions  of  the  region  was 
completed  during  the  year  and  a staff  report,  “Preliminary 
Wastewater  Plan  for  the  Inner  Area,”  is  now  being  re- 
viewed by  concerned  and  affected  agencies  in  that  area 
which  includes  Cook  and  DuPage  counties,  and  the  east- 
ern part  of  Lake  County.  At  the  request  of  local  officials, 
a special  study  was  made  of  the  wastewater  problems  of 
DuPage  County.  A supplemental  plan  for  this  area  was 
developed  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  the  west  sub- 
urban area  as  well  as  to  support  the  developmental  goals 
of  the  region  as  a whole.  During  1969,  work  began  on  the 
wastewater  plan  for  the  remainder  of  the  metropolitan 
area  and  this  plan  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  pre- 
liminary form  by  the  Spring  of  1970.  In  connection  with 
the  development  of  wastewater  plans  for  the  region,  a 
study  of  the  programming  for  long  range  capital  improve- 
ments to  sewage  treatment  and  sewerage  systems  was 
begun.  Information  from  agencies  involved  in  such  capital 
improvement  programs  is  now  being  collected,  and  rec- 
ommendations, on  programming  will  be  made  a part  of 
the  final  areawide  wastewater  plan. 


Stormwater  Plan  — The  Commission’s  original  conjf 
for  stormwater  planning  for  the  region  included  the  o 
lection,  coordination  and  synthesis  of  plans  and  stuie 
previously  prepared  by  local,  state  and  federal  agen<=: 
However,  it  was  discovered  that  an  areawide  planfc 
stormwater  could  not  be  devised  by  piecing  together  h 
programs  of  allied  agencies  due  to  wide  variation  i 
assumptions  concerning  the  magnitude  of  stormwte 
flows,  the  frequency  of  storms,  and  future  population  n 
land  use.  It  was  concluded  that  the  budget  for  this  prcjt 
would  not  cover  the  development  of  an  areawide  stm 
water  plan  and  the  planning  study  was  reorganized  to  rc 
vide  a prototype  study  of  stormwater  planning  in  an 
lected  river  basin  in  the  region.  The  North  Branch  ofh 
Chicago  River,  above  Touhy  Avenue  in  Niles,  Illinois,  re 
selected  as  the  prototype  basin,  and  a computere 
mathematical  model,  developed  at  Stanford  Universit 
being  built  as  a stormwater  planning  tool.  Field  data  ■£ 
collected  by  NIPC  on  such  factors  as  rainfall,  strai 
gauge  readings,  soil  types,  soil  porosity  and  permeabt 
the  location  of  stormwater  sewers  and  outfalls,  stream  e 
characteristics,  channel  constrictions,  and  so  on.  h 
model  is  being  tested  for  its  capability  to  reproduce  hyr< 
graphic  information  for  previously  recorded  condition  i 
rainfall  and  snowmelt.  The  next  stage  in  the  develop™ 
of  this  model  calls  for  the  addition  of  forecasts  of  popli 
tion  and  land  use  and  tests  to  determine  whether  f 
model  is  able  to  forecast  future  flooding  and  the  effec  i 
protective  flood  control  devices.  If  this  computer  moder 
technique  proves  successful,  it  will  be  a valuable  plan  r 
tool  that  can  be  expanded  to  include  other  river  basin 
the  region  and  provide  the  needed  methodological  tu 
for  areawide  flood  control  planning. 

J 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Plan  — Lack  of  funds  prevented  r 
extensive  work  in  this  critical  area  during  1969.  Howee 
in  anticipation  of  a near-future  study  project  in  solid  w> 
disposal,  background  information  was  collected,  analve 
and  cataloged  on  such  techniques  as  incineration,  cn 
posing,  land  fills,  and  rail-haul  removal.  Contacts  i 
public  and  private  agencies  active  in  solid  waste  disps 
are  being  developed  in  preparation  for  a NIPC  stud  ' 
this  subject. 

Water  Supply  Plan  — The  Commission  cooperated  i 
the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey  which  is  preparing  a ci 
puterized  mathematical  model  of  water  supply  and  f 
mand  within  the  six  county  region.  NIPC  furnished  f’i 
casts  of  population  and  land  use,  and  processed  u' 
showing  water  production,  distribution  and  cost  infori 
tion  for  all  public  water  supply  systems  in  the  area.  Cl 
mission  staff  have  assisted  in  the  drafting  of  certain  si 
tions  of  the  report  which  is  scheduled  for  distribu: 
during  1970. 


r Pollution  Control  Plan  — During  the  year,  a prelimi- 
iry  draft  was  prepared  of  a model  air  pollution  control 
dinance  that  might  be  adopted  by  a county  government, 
though  the  final  technical  review  of  this  document  has 
it  been  completed,  the  unapproved  drafts  were  enthu- 
astically  received  by  a number  of  units  and  agencies  of 
ivernment  in  the  region.  Review  of  this  work  by  air  pollu- 
m control  technical  authorities  is  continuing. 

■gional  Airport  Plan  — The  need  for  an  areawide  con- 
jeration  of  the  problems  of  both  commercial  and  private 
iation  has  been  expressed  by  many  public  and  private 
encies.  However,  for  the  past  two  years,  the  Commis- 
in's  efforts  to  develop  a sufficient  financial  commitment 
make  such  a study  possible  have  been  to  little  avail, 
iring  1969,  financial  backing  for  a planning  study  of 
condary  airport  facilities  reached  a point  where  it 
emed  advisable  to  formally  propose  the  outlines  for 
ch  a program.  An  analysis  of  the  elements  of  work 
eded  to  prepare  a regional  plan  for  a network  of  non- 
mmercial  airports  was  made  and  a study  program  was 
oposed.  Efforts  to  raise  the  funds  for  this  study  are  con- 
uing.  The  prospects  for  finally  undertaking  such  a plan- 
ig  program  seem  higher  at  the  end  of  1969  than  at  any 
fie  in  the  recent  past.  However,  the  funding  for  the  major 
jdy  of  mid-continental  jetport  development  is  nowhere 
parent  in  spite  of  continued  urgings  for  the  Commis- 
in’s  involvement  in  this  aspect  of  airport  planning  for 
rtheastern  Illinois. 

sgional  Housing  Plan — During  the  year,  the  staff  of  the 
immission  framed  a long  range  work  program  for  the 
jdy  of  regional  housing  problems  and  the  development 
plans  to  solve  these  problems.  Among  the  items  to  be 
;luded  in  the  housing  study  are  such  subjects  as: 

• an  examination  of  building  codes  and  zoning  ordi- 
nances to  determine  their  effect  upon  the  supply  of 
housing  in  different  cost-categories 

• a survey  of  the  land  available  in  the  region  for  the 
residential  development 

• an  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  new  town  devel- 
opment as  a solution  to  regional  housing  shortages. 

The  housing  study  is  expected  to  begin  in  the  Spring 
1970  and  in  anticipation  of  this,  a Housing  and  New 
ties  Technical  Advisory  Committee  has  been  formed 
assist  the  Commission. 


LOCAL  ASSISTANCE 


Technical  Assistance  — During  1969,  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission responded  to  requests  for  technical  assistance 
from  more  than  100  local  units  of  government.  In  offering 
this  service  to  the  region,  the  Commission  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  local  planning  units  to  take  advantage  of  a tech- 
nical staff  with  a wide  range  of  professional  experience. 
Although  the  staff  cannot  conduct  technical  and  planning 
programs  for  local  governments,  technical  advisement 
assistance  is  offered  to  any  public  body  which  might  profit 
from  it. 

Project  and  Plan  Review  — In  addition  to  the  review  of 
federal  grant  applications,  previously  detailed,  the  Com- 
mission reviewed  the  comprehensive  plans  of  a number 
of  governmental  units  and  agencies.  These  reviews  are 
required  for  planning  projects  which  utilize  federal  plan- 
ning assistance  funds.  However,  the  Commission  also 
reviews  non  federally-assisted  planning  projects  and  com- 
ments on  their  applicability  to  and  consistency  with  re- 
gional objectives  and  the  plans  of  other  planning  units. 

Regional  Development  Coordination  — The  Commission 
cooperated  with  a wide  variety  of  general  and  special 
purpose  units  of  government,  and  with  several  intercom- 
munity councils  in  efforts  to  insure  maximum  cooperation 
among  these  functional  agencies,  and  to  coordinate  or 
stimulate  local  planning  in  support  of  the  Comprehensive 
General  Plan  for  the  region.  A continuing  series  of  plan- 
ning seminars  were  organized  for  county  officials,  and 
members  of  the  staff  participated  regularly  in  the  activities 
of  several  of  the  region’s  most  active  inter-community  co- 
ordinating councils.  Examples  of  the  kinds  of  develop- 
mental programs  involved  in  a few  of  these  coordinating 
efforts  include:  investigations  of  mass  transportation  de- 
velopment possibilities  for  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
region;  cooperation  in  comprehensive  transportation 
studies  for  the  north,  northwest,  and  south  suburban 
areas;  stimulation  of  activities  related  to  flood  control  in 
the  south  and  southwestern  suburban  areas;  continued 
sponsorship  of  the  regional  flood  hazard  mapping  pro- 
gram; and  participation  in  a study  of  the  ways  in  which 
local  governmental  efforts  might  be  coordinated  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Enrico  Fermi  National  Accelerator  Laboratory. 
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Local  Planning  Guides  — Work  was  undertaken  during 
the  year  on  the  development  of  guides  for  local  communi- 
ties which  might  be  considering  initiatives  in  the  areas  of 
air  pollution  control,  and  zoning  for  planned  unit  develop- 
ments. This  work  is  now  being  reviewed  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  Technical  Advisory  Committees  prior  to  publi- 
cation. 


Seminar  with  University  of  Chicago  students 


Public  Services  — The  Commission  is  called  upon  con- 
tinuously for  general  information,  for  briefings  on  its  work, 
and  for  educational  resources  in  connection  with  studies 
of  urban  and  natural  resource  problems.  During  1969, 
members  of  the  staff  made  112  general  and  educational 
presentations  to  audiences  totaling  approximately  4500 
persons.  Visitors  from  eleven  foreign  countries  were 
briefed  on  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  many  officials 
from  organizations  throughout  the  country  consulted  with 
the  staff  and  toured  the  Commission’s  offices.  The  staff  re- 
sponded to  535  requests  for  technical  or  statistical  infor- 
mation about  the  region  and  they  were  asked  to  consult 
with  local  public  and  private  officials  in  an  average  of 
approximately  twenty-five  meetings  each  month. 

Annual  Planning  Conference  — On  October  17th  and  18th 
the  Commission  sponsored  the  12th  in  a series  of  annual 
conferences  for  citizens  and  public  officials  of  the  region. 
The  1969  Conference  attracted  approximately  500  people 
who  examined  exhibits  of  more  than  40  agencies  allied  in 
the  regional  development  effort.  Fifty  speakers  and  panel- 
ists lead  the  two  days  of  discussion  on  the  general  sub- 
ject: NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  METROPOLITAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT. These  meetings  explored  a variety  of  areas  in 
which  planning  has  not  been  heavily  involved  in  the  past, 
but  which  are  emerging  as  major  considerations  for  fu- 
ture planning  activities.  Among  these  were:  housing  — 
particularly  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  families, 
comprehensive  health  planning,  and  the  organization  and 
financing  of  local  government. 
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the  staff 

No  report  on  the  Commission’s  activities  for  any  > ai 
would  be  complete  without  some  report  on  the  qualit  o 
the  staff  that  is  brought  together  at  NIPC  in  the  ser:r 
of  the  region.  There  is  no  adequate  way  of  describing  t;ii 
efforts  which  go  far  beyond  the  normal  call  of  duty  o 
most  public  servants.  Because  the  Commission’s  vrl 
involves  close  Mason  with  local  public  officials,  moso 
whom  work  at  their  jobs  in  a tireless  “second  job”  ef  rt 
many  of  the  NIPC  staff  are  only  half  done  with  a dr’< 
work  when  the  offices  closes  at  five  o’clock. 


It  would  also  be  improper  to  reflect  upon  the  stalic 
of  the  regional  planning  process  without  noting  that  ic 
efforts  of  the  present  staff  are  built  extensively  upon  i« 
work  of  many  predecessors.  Many  highly  qualified  peck 
have  served  the  region  as  members  of  the  NIPC  sff 
These  specialists  augment  the  core  staff  of  the  Comis 
sion  and  change  as  the  direction  and  emphasis  of  regie  a 
planning  necessarily  changes. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  constituents  of  NIPC  to  tj« 
measure  of  the  staff  that  serves  them  by  two  indices.  Li:;t 
below  are  the  general  subject  matter  areas  which  m 
been  the  field  of  preparation  and  accreditation  of  the  |o 
fessional  and  technical  people  who  have  served  NF( 
and  the  region  during  the  past  three  years.  Among  ni 
seventy-five  staff  included  in  this  survey,  one  huncSi 
higher  education  degrees  were  awarded  in  twenty-seei 
fields  of  study  which  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Planning  21 

Earth  Sciences  18 

Engineering/Mathematics  15 

Architecture/Design  13 

Political  Science/Law  9 

Sociology/Urban  Affairs  9 

Economics/Public  Administration  8 

Education/Psychology/etc.  7 

\ 


Program  Planning  Staff 


Another  measure  of  the  wide-ranging  interests  and  in- 
)lvements  of  the  Commission’s  staff  may  be  found  in  the 
sting  of  the  professional  memberships  they  maintain  on 
eir  own  initiative,  and  the  organizations  which  they  serve 
; official  representatives  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
anning  Commission.  The  present  professional  staff, 
jmbering  21  persons,  lists  the  following  professional  or 
ganizational  commitments  which  are  related  to  their 
incern  for  quality  in  the  urban  life  and  environment: 

ssociations: 

nerican  Statistical  Association 

nerican  Management  Association 

nerican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

nerican  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

nerican  Society  of  Planning  Officials 

nerican  Institute  of  Planners 

nerican  Institute  of  Architects 

nerican  Political  Science  Association 

lerican  Economic  Association 

gional  Science  Association 

nstern  Society  of  Engineers 

tional  Association  of  Housing  and 

Redevelopment  Officials 

ciety  for  International  Development 

nois  Zoning  Laws  Study  Commission 

mmittees: 

icago  Area  Transportation  Study,  Task  Force 
mmittee  on  Transportation  Planning 

icago  Area  Transportation  Study,  Technical 
/isory  Committee 

cago  Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
ports  Committee 

cago  Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
tistics  Committee 


Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  Inc., 

Executive  Directors’  Committee 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  Inc., 

Health  Data  Task  Force 

DuKane  Valley  Council,  Resources  Committee 

Illinois  Flood  Control  Coordinating  Committee, 

Technical  Advisory  Committee 

Illinois  Water  Pollution  and  Water  Resource  Commission, 
Technical  Advisory  Committee, 

Chain  of  Lakes — Fox  River  Valley  Area 

Lake  County  Transportation  Study,  Planning  Committee 

Lake-Porter  County  Regional  Transportation  and  Planning 
Commission,  Transportation  Committee 

Lake-Porter  County  Regional  Transportation  and  Planning 
Commission,  Water  Resources  Advisory  Committee 

Little  Calumet  River  Planning  Council 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago, 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Study,  Policy  Steering  Committee 

North  Central  Division,  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Coordinating  Committee 

North  Shore  Transportation  Council,  Technical  Committee 

Palos-Orland-Worth  Council 

Regional  Hospital  Study,  Advisory  Committee 

South  Suburban  Drainage  Council 

South  Suburban  Flood  Control  Committee 

Southward  Transit  Area  Coordinating  Study, 

Advisory  Committee 

State  Air  Pollution  Control  Board, 

Regional  Advisory  Committee 

Will  County  Planning  Commission, 

Transportation  Committee 
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FINANCING 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  financed 
almost  entirely  with  voluntary  appropriations  from  agen- 
cies of  government  and  from  funds  received  for  special 
research  and  planning  programs.  The  Commission  does 
not  have  taxing  powers  or  any  other  fixed  income  source. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT 

During  1969,  the  Commission’s  activities  were  supported 
by  159  agencies  of  local  government  and  52  private  or- 
ganizations. It  is  difficult  to  document  specific  annual 
benefits  accruing  to  individual  communities,  governmental 
units,  and  private  companies  as  a result  of  long-range, 
regional  planning.  Therefore,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  these 
many  organizations  who  can  put  the  Commission’s  work 
in  perspective  and  find  it  worthy  of  their  continuing 
support. 

In  establishing  the  Commission,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature  that  the  financing  of  regional  planning 
should  be  a responsibility  of  local  government  in  the  area. 
Although  it  can  be  shown  that,  over  the  dozen  years  of 
the  Commission’s  existence,  a substantial  part  of  its  fi- 
nancing has  come  from  within  the  six-county  region,  it 
must  also  be  noted  that  the  dollar  volume  of  local  support 
has  never  reached  the  levels  which  must  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  the  Legislature  when  it  created  the  Commis- 
sion. There  are  a number  of  important  planning  programs, 
including  studies  relating  to  commercial  and  private  avi- 
ation facilities  and  mass  transportation  systems,  which 
need  to  be  undertaken  in  the  region  but  for  which  the 
necessary  funds  are  not  available. 

NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  1958-1969 
and 

PROPORTION  OF  SUPPORT  BY  SOURCE 

$800r 
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Note:  State  biennial  appropriation 
has  been  divided  equally  in  each 
two-year  period 


$100  - 
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year  ended  December  31 


The  Commission’s  1969  expenditures  for  regional  p 
ning  amounted  to  approximately  11  cents  per  person 
ing  in  this  area.  While  this  represents  a sizeable  incre: 
over  the  expenditures  of  6 cents  per  capita  in  1967  ar 
cents  per  capita  in  1968,  the  most  recent  survey  of 
penditures  by  regional  planning  agencies  in  other  p 
of  the  country  showed  a median  per  capita  expendi 
of  65  cents.1 

Among  the  agencies  serving  populations  of  one  mil: 
persons  or  more,  1968  expenditures  as  high  as  $2.04  < 
person  were  reported.  Of  the  112  regional  planning  gro; 
reporting  in  this  survey,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  P 
ning  Commission  ranked  111th  in  per  capita  expenditui 

In  recent  years,  the  cost  of  the  Commission’s  ur : 
research  and  planning  programs  has  been  borne  inert 
ingly  by  the  federal  government.  This  can  be  seen  in 
illustration  below  which  shows  the  amount  of  C 
mission  support  received  from  federal,  state  and  It 
sources.  In  1969,  approximately  57  percent  of  the  C 
mission’s  income  was  derived  from  projects  funded  ur 
the  Planning  Assistance  Program  administered  by 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
der  this  program,  each  dollar  of  project  funds  develo 
locally  is  matched  with  two  dollars  of  federal  funds. 

The  Commission’s  local  planning  initiative  has  not  b 
impaired  in  any  way  by  the  influx  of  federal  funds.  H 
ever,  it  is  hoped  that  the  level  of  local  support  can: 
enlarged  to  demonstrate  and  insure  the  local  concern- 
the  urban  environment  in  northeastern  Illinois. 


1.  1968  survey  by  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
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1969  CONTRIBUTORS 


lunties 

iok  County  Lake  County 

liPage  County  McHenry  County 

ne  County  Will  County 


linicipalities 


'dison 

Hawthorn  Woods 

Northlake 

‘ip 

Highland  Park 

Oak  Lawn 

nngton  Heights 

Hinsdale 

Oak  Park 

hnockburn 

Hometown 

Oak  Wood  Hills 

: rington 

Homewood 

Olympia  Fields 

i tlett 

Huntley 

Palatine 

i isenville 

Island  Lake 

Palos  Heights 

:e  Island 

Itasca 

Park  Forest 

: idwood 

Inverness 

Park  Ridge 

hgeview 

Joliet 

Phoenix 

Halo  Grove 

Kenilworth 

Posen 

; pentersville 

La  Grange 

Richmond 

hago 

La  Grange  Park 

River  Forest 

Hendon  Hills 

Lake  Bluff 

Riverside 

! mtry  Club  Hills 

Lake  Forest 

Rockdale 

; st  Hill 

Lake  Villa 

Rolling  Meadows 

! te 

Lake  Wood 

Roselle 

! 5tal  Lake 

Lake  Zurich 

St.  Charles 

> rfield 

Lemont 

Schaumburg 

1 Plaines 

Libertyville 

Schiller  Park 

11  'ners  Grove 

Lombard 

Shorewood 

< Hazel  Crest 

Long  Grove 

Skokie 

1 irn 

Me  Cook 

South  Barrington 

h 

Me  Henry 

South  Chicago  Heights 

1 3 rove 

Maple  Park 

South  Elgin 

hurst 

Marengo 

Sugar  Grove 

viston 

Matteson 

Summit 

Ifsmoor 

Maywood 

Sunnyside 

r kfort 

Midlothian 

Wauconda 

esva 

Mokena 

Westchester 

I1  coe 

Monee 

West  Chicago 

1'  dale  Heights 

Mount  Prospect 

West  Dundee 

If  Ellyn 

Naperville 

Westmont 

If  view 

Niles 

Wheaton 

o| 

Norridge 

Wilmette 

r;  slake 

North  Aurora 

Winfield 

a oshire 

North  Barrington 

Winnetka 

a ard 

Northbrook 

Wood  Dale 

a ay 

Northfield 

Woodstock 

1 

Zion 

1 


Other  Units  Of  Government 

Aurora  Sanitary  District 
Bensenville  Park  District 
Bloom  Township  Sanitary  District 
Blue  Island  Park  District 
Bonnie  Brae  Sanitary  District 
Carol  Stream  Park  District 
Crete  Park  District 
Deerfield  Park  District 
Downers  Grove  Park  District 
Downers  Grove  Sanitary  District 
Dundee  Township  Park  District 
Elmhurst  Park  District 
Forest  Preserve  District 
Forest  River  Sanitary  District 
Garden  Homes  Sanitary  District 
Hanover  Park  Park  District 
Highland  Hills  Sanitary  District 
Highland  Park  Park  District 
Homewood-Flossmoor  Park  District 
Huntley  Park  District 
Joliet  Park  District 
Lisle  Park  District 
Lockport  Township  Park  District 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
Mount  Prospect  Park  District 
Naperville  Park  District 
Prospect  Heights  Park  District 
Rolling  Meadows  Park  District 
Roselle  Park  District 
Salt  Creek  Drainage  Sanitary  District 
Schaumburg  Park  District 
Skokie  Park  District 
South  Stickney  Park  District 
Suburban  Library  System 
Wood  Dale  Park  District 
Zion  Park  District 
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1969  CONTRIBUTORS  (Continued) 


APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 


Corporations,  Foundations  And  Individuals 

American  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Arthur  Andersen  and  Co. 

Armour  and  Co. 

Automatic  Electric  Co. 

Harland  Bartholomew  and  Associates 
Beverly  Bank 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  and  Co. 

Chicago  Community  Trust 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  Co. 

Chicago  Title  and  Trust 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

Consolidated  Food  Corporation 
Container  Corporation  of  America 
Continental  Can  Co. 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of 
Chicago 

Gaylord  Donnelley  Foundation 
Dovenmuehle,  Inc. 

Draper  and  Kramer,  Inc. 

Enterprise  Paint  Foundation 
First  Federal  Savings 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

Hammond  Foundation 
Harris  Trust  and  Savings 
Harza  Engineering 
Household  Finance  Foundation 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson  Foundation,  Inc. 

Jewel  Companies,  Inc. 

Littlefuse,  Inc. 

Mac  Lean-Fogg  Lock  Nut  Co. 

Estate  of  Leander  J.  Me  Cormick 
National  Bank  of  Austin 
A.  C.  Nielsen  Co. 

Northern  Illinois  Gas 
Northern  Trust  Co. 

North  Shore  Gas  Co. 

Paul  Oliver 

Peoples  Gas,  Light  and  Coke  Co. 

William  E.  Rose  and  Associates 
Sahara  Coal  Co. 

Scribner  and  Co. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

J.  R.  Short  Milling  Co. 

Signode  Foundation 
Spaulding  Co. 

Charles  A.  Stevens  and  Co. 

Union-Pure  Oil  Co. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Walgreen  Drug  Co. 

Willett  Co. 


Expenses  for  the  operation  of  the  Commission  in  • 
totaled  $787,788*  compared  to  1968  expenditures  of  $f 
558  and  a 1970  budget  of  $864,873.  Approximately  66 
cent  of  the  year’s  expenditures  went  for  salaries,  W£ 
and  employee  benefits.  Consultant  fees  accounted  fo 
percent,  and  rent,  services,  supplies  and  capital  expe 
tures  required  8 percent  of  the  funds  expended.  Prir 
costs  amounted  to  3 percent  of  total  expenditures, 
the  balance,  4 percent,  was  paid  for  the  Commissi 
meetings,  conferences,  memberships  and  staff  tr 
costs.  Additional  financial  data  for  1969  is  providec 
following  pages. 

FISCAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

The  Commission’s  enabling  legislation  requires  th< 
report  detailing  the  source  and  distribution  of  funds 
the  year  be  made  available  for  public  inspection.  A c 
of  this  report  is  filed  annually,  as  required,  with  the  ( 
ernor,  the  Illinois  Senate  and  House  of  Representati 
arid  the  Clerk  and  the  Treasurer  of  each  of  the  six  c< 
ties  in  the  metropolitan  area.  An  annual  audit  of  the  C 
mission’s  financial  records  is  conducted  by  Peat,  I 
wick  and  Mitchell  Company,  certified  public  accounts 
These  reports  may  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of 
Commission. 


* The  fiscal  data  on  this  and  following  pages  is  subject  tt 
vision  after  the  annual  audit  of  Commission  finances. 


Staff  Steering  Committee 
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TATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE— 1969 


General  Fund  Income 

State  of  Illinois 
Local  Sources 

$ 22,727.25 

Chicago 

50,000.00 

Other  Municipalities 

35,190.00 

Cook  County 

55,000.00 

Other  Counties 

28,050.00 

Forest  Preserves 

5,000.00 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 

30,000.00 

Other  Parks  & Sanitary  Districts 

5,345.00 

Corporations  & Foundations 

28,550.00 

Total 

237,135.00 

Miscellaneous  Income 

Sale  of  Publications 

4,562.49 

Honorariums 

4,832.20 

Conference  Income 

4,122.50 

Interest  Income 

178.75 

Other  Income 

2,566.95 

Total 

16,262.89 

Total  General  Fund  Income 

276,125.14 

Special  Project  Income 

Federal  Project  Income 

Regional  System  - P - 221 

97,562.00 

Census  Mapping  - P - 219 

48,310.00 

Air  Pollution  Holdback  - P - 85 

13,600.00 

Plan  Review  Holdback  - P - 1 17 

26,106.00 

Regional  System  - P - 276 

226,333.00 

Noise  Study  H - 1087 

10,980.24 

Total 

422,891.24 

Other  Project  Income 

Flood  Mapping 

27,890.00 

Weston  Study 

4,000.00 

B.E.D. 

North  Suburban  Transportation 

8,225.35 

Study  S-42 

1,724.64 

Total 

41,839.99 

Total  Special  Project  Income 

464,641.23 

Total  General  & Project  Income 

740,766.37 

)perating  Expenses 

$ 

Salaries  & Personal  Service 

Salaries  and  Wages 

425,461.29 

Other  Personal  Services 

44,785.91 

Total 

470,247.20 

Employee  Benefits 

Medical  Insurance 

3,878.12 

IMRF 

49,480.83 

Total 

53,358.95 

‘Pending  audit  adjustment. 

Technical  Consultant  Services 


Census  Mapping  462.00 

Flood  Mapping  42,470.00 

Water  & Sewer  Planning  63,043.65 

Accounting  Services  3,270.00 

Auditing  Services  2,500.00 

Personnel  Services  3,509.32 

Legal  Services  4,500.00 

Storm  Water  Modeling  21,902.00 

Total  141,656.97 


Occupancy  Costs 
Rent  and  Services 

Total 

Printing  and  Stationery 
Publications  - Printing 
Stationery  - Paper 
Photo  Services/Reproduction 

Total 

Travel  and  Food 

Seminars  - Conventions 
Transportation  Expense 
Employee  Expenses 
Food  Services 
Applicant  Expenses 

Total 

Memberships,  Dues  and  Fees 
Inspection  Fees  - HUD 
Subscriptions 
Association  Memberships 

Total 


29,012.80 

29,012.80 


13,681.88 

1,821.12 

9,832.33 

25,335.33 


2,110.15 

3,675.82 

7,062.19 

4,075.85 

198.60 

17,122.61 


1,371.00 

880.40 

1,313.50 

3,564.90 


Commodities  and  Supplies 

Drafting  Supplies  1,622.07 

Office  Supplies  5,301.01 

Total  6,923.08 

Operating  Services 

Postage  4,318.38 

Telephone  11,254.32 

Business  Insurance  747.00 

Maintenance  of  Equipment  273.68 

Data  Processing  Services  750.00 

Miscellaneous  2,178.34 

Total  19,521.72 

Commission  Conferences 

Annual  Conference  10,634.13 

Special  Workshops  10.00 

Total  10,644.13 


Capital  Expenditures 

Furniture  and  Equipment  9,859.08 

Books  631.39 

Total  10,490.47 

Total  Operating  Expense  787,788.16 

Excess  of  expense  over  income  47,021.79 
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The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  frequently  asked  to 
provide  basic  information  on  its  organization  and  operations,  and  on  the 
regional  planning  process.  The  following  pages  are  presented  as  an 
annual  supplement  for  this  purpose.  The  staff  of  the  Commission  will  be 
glad  to  supply  additional  information  as  requested. 


WHAT  IS 
REGIONAL 
PLANNING 

The  desire  of  people  to  cluster  together  in  cities  for  the 
purpose  of  social  and  economic  interaction  is  apparent 
throughout  man’s  history,  and  the  urban  trend  appears  to 
be  increasing.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  approximately 
18  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  lived 
in  urban  areas.  Today,  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  population  is  living  in  an  urban  environment 
and  two  out  of  every  three  citizens  now  live  in  a major 
city  or  its  suburbs. 

When  cities  and  suburbs  were  physically  separated 
by  forest  or  farm  land,  the  problems  of  these  urban  places 
— such  as  transportation,  water  supply,  sewage  and  ref- 
use disposal,  and  the  use  of  land  for  new  development — 
could  be  solved  on  a local  basis.  There  was  room  for 
error  and,  if  plans  were  not  made  well,  few  people  cared 
or  were  affected.  But  as  these  cities  and  villages  ex- 
panded in  size,  reducing  or  eliminating  the  buffers  of 
space  between  increasingly  numerous  people  and  prob- 
lems, the  need  was  evident  for  solutions  that  considered 
the  common  problems,  the  differing  goals,  and  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  all  who  lived  in  the  region. 

The  concept  of  planning  for  sound  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  individual  cities  and  villages  has  been 
widely  accepted  and  is  generally  successful.  However, 
the  accretion  of  such  individual  plans  designed  to  attain 
local  objectives  cannot  produce  a logical  and  coherent 
regional  plan  in  those  metropolitan  areas  comprised  of 
many  municipalities.  In  the  absence  of  the  expression  of 
the  regional  point  of  view,  good  plans  for  one  part  of  the 
region  are  uncoordinated  and  sometimes  in  conflict  with 
good  plans  for  another  part  of  the  same  urban  complex. 
Furthermore,  there  are  a host  of  problems  which  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  authority  of  the  local  planning  units  to 
solve,  and  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  critical  issues 
of  urban  living  today  are  deeply  rooted  in  these  area-wide 
problems. 
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iegional  planning  seeks  to  service  these  unmet  needs 
ie  coordination  of  local  efforts  within  a framework  of 
hs  for  those  regional  systems  which  serve  major  seg- 
[lts  of  the  population:  major  highways  and  mass-transit 
i lities;  water  distribution  and  waste  collection  and  dis- 
lal  systems;  large  open  space  facilities;  public  utility 
:ems;  major  commercial,  industrial  and  institutional 
ters;  and  so  on. 

i seeking  to  achieve  these  regional  purposes,  plan- 
j at  the  regional  scale  differs  from  city  planning  in 
iy  respects.  The  regional  plan  attempts  to  identify  the 
ad  and  general  pattern  of  future  development  and  the 
ta-wide  systems  that  will  be  needed  to  support  such 
alopment.  The  regional  plan  does  not  specify  exact 
toons  for  specific  developments,  and  it  does  not 
with  subjects  of  purely  local  significance.  For  ex- 
le,  the  general  location  of  a future  expressway  is  a 
sassary  and  logical  part  of  a regional  plan,  but  the 
e gn  for  a local  street  system  is  not  properly  a part  of 
.1  a plan. 

ie  determination  of  specific  land  use  and  the  plan- 
i of  community  facilities  remain  the  responsibility  of 
icipal  and  county  planning  bodies.  Even  though  a 
icipality  may  choose  to  adopt  and  use  the  regional 
for  guidance  in  making  its  future  development  de- 
iins,  the  many  planning  options  which  that  commu- 
retains  assures  the  fulfillment  of  local  objectives. 

;gional  planning  is  a basic  problem-solving  tool  in  233 
opolitan  areas  in  this  country.  Like  the  Northeastern 
)is  Planning  Commission,  these  agencies  provide 
Isory  research  and  coordinated  planning  for  the  many 
of  government  and  non-governmental  organizations 
h they  serve.  It  is  important  to  note  again  that  these 
mal  planning  services  do  not  replace,  but  support 
enhance  planning  at  the  local  level.  Municipal  and 
ty  planning  agencies  serve  their  citizens  best  when 
it  more  detailed  plans  are  made  within  a regional 
aework  which  provides  the  means  of  assuring  that  a 
) ion  to  a problem  in  one  community  will  not  cause 
3 problems  in  another  community,  and  that  common 
rclems  are  attacked  without  duplication  of  effort  and 
iv;tment. 

I searching  and  planning  for  regional  growth  and  as- 
sig  local  units  of  government  to  use  this  information 
i >resee  the  the  outcome  of  alternative  courses  of 
Sin  available  to  them,  is  the  function  of  regional  plan- 
n and  the  job  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
o nission. 


WHAT 
IS 

NIPC? 

HISTORY 

Planning  on  the  regional  scale  in  Northeastern  Illinois 
came  as  early  as  1898.  By  that  date,  the  decline  in  do- 
mestic water  quality  due  to  sewage  disposal  in  Lake 
Michigan  had  become  so  acute  in  the  several  commu- 
nities that  then  comprised  the  metropolitan  area,  that  an 
area-wide  solution  to  this  problem  had  to  be  found.  The 
result  was  the  creation  of  a common  sewage  disposal 
system  administered  as  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago.  Among  the  many  major  urban  cen- 
ters that  have  developed  along  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Chicago  area  has  been  the  only  one  whose 
lakefront  waters  are  not  commonly  restricted  from  public 
use  due  to  sewage  pollution,  thanks  to  early,  farsighted 
regional  planning. 

The  need  for  regional  planning  was  again  identified  in 
1908  by  Daniel  Burnham  and  Edward  Bennett,  who  de- 
veloped the  well-known  “Burnham  Plan”  for  the  Chicago 
Region.  That  plan  identified  an  area  60  miles  in  radius 
from  Chicago  in  which  coordinated  regional  planning 
seemed  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  brought 
on  by  expanding  urban  development. 

Regional  planning  activities  have  been  undertaken  in 
Northeastern  Illinois  ever  since.  To  Burnham  and  his 
successors  we  credit  such  things  as  the  parkway  and 
arterial  highway  system,  an  extensive  county  forest  pre- 
serve system,  and  a lakefront  largely  reserved  for  public 
use. 
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Fifteen  counties  in  Northeastern  Illinois, 
Southeastern  Wisconsin  and  Northwestern 
Indiana 


Governor’s  Assistant  listens  to  members 
of  the  Commission 


In  1923,  a group  of  business  and  civic  leaders  )i 
posed  the  formation  of  a planning  agency  whose  re$c 
sibilities  would  be  metropolitan  in  scope.  This  ideaiv 
sponsored  by  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  and,  in  192ft 
Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association  was  establh 
as  a non-profit,  non-governmental  corporation.  The/ 
sociation’s  area  of  planning  concern  consisted  of  |i 
counties  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  three  counties  in  sji 
eastern  Wisconsin,  and  three  counties  in  northwee 
Indiana. 

The  Association’s  program  was  organized  arounch 
services:  coordinating  existing  plans,  and  conducting 
ful  studies.  For  over  30  years,  it  assisted  the  couti 
and  municipalities  of  the  metropolitan  area  with  protm 
of  street  design,  zoning,  storm  drainage,  and  land  i 
division.  It  prepared  inventories  of  land  use,  industri; 
cation,  open  space,  and  transportation,  and  for  son 
these  facilities  it  also  prepared  regional  plans. 

In  the  decade  following  World  War  II,  the  regiore 
perienced  a period  of  unprecedented  growth  whichti 
the  metropolitan  population  outside  of  the  City  of  Chi i 
double  in  size.  Almost  all  of  its  growth  took  place  in  ) 
munities  built  of  single  family  homes  on  the  periph  i 
of  the  older  cities  and  suburbs.  In  1955,  the  Illinois  e 
eral  Assembly  appointed  a commission  to  studyt 
problems  resulting  from  this  growth.  Specifically, it 
Legislature  charged  the  “Randolph  Commission”*  / 
the  responsibility  of  making: 

“.  . . (a)  thorough  study  and  investigation  of  the  ft 
lems  incurred  in  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metre!: 
tan  Area  in  adequately  and  economically  supplyiti 
the  occupants  of  such  area  those  services  ref i 
to  public  health,  safety,  welfare  and  conveni  i 
which  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  res: 
sibility  of  local  government.” 

A major  finding  of  the  “Randolph  Commission”.;1/ 
that  it  had  been: 

“.  . . impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Northeaste 
linois  Metropolitan  Area  appears  to  have  been, 
prepared  for  the  service  problems  that  have  c 
to  the  area  as  a result  of  its  growth  . . . The  Com 
sion  finds  this  inadequacy  is  attributable  in  pa 
least  to  the  absence  of  a coordinated  planning  eff 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  “Randolph  Commission,' 
Metropolitan  Housing  and  Planning  Council  and  c 
civic  and  business  groups,  the  Illinois  Legislature  e.c; 
lished  in  1957  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  i 
Planning  Commission — known  now  by  its  shortened  nj 
as  the  Northeastern  1 1 1 i nos  Planning  Commission,  or  N1 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Af 
ciation  was  merged  with  NIPC. 


* Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Local  Governm 
Services  Commission,  Rep.  Paul  J.  Randolph,  Chairman. 
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\lthough  preceding  planning  efforts  had  identified  the 
ilion  as  consisting  of  up  to  15  counties  in  three  states, 
i boundaries  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Com- 
psion’s  area  of  operation  are  limited  to  the  six  Illinois 
ijnties  of  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane,  Lake,  McHenry  and 
VI.  Regional  planning  commissions  have  also  been  es- 
( lished  by  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Indiana:  the 
c en  county  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning 
(mmission  and  the  Lake-Porter  County  Regional  Trans- 
t tation  and  Planning  Commission  in  Indiana. 

although  the  organization  of  regional  planning  activi- 
; is  different  than  envisioned  by  the  Burnham  Plan  and 
; Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association,  the  purpose 
attained  through  the  close  cooperation  of  the  several 
•ional  planning  agencies  in  the  three  states.  Today,  an 
3a  of  15  counties  in  one  of  the  world’s  most  important 
jan  regions  is  now  afforded  the  perspective  of  compre- 
vsive  regional  planning. 

HPOSE 

he  Northeastern  Illinois  metropolitan  area  contains 
I 4 square  miles  of  land  and  38  square  miles  of  water, 
t:  occupied  by  almost  seven  million  people  served  by 
re  than  1,200  local  units  of  government,  including 
: nties,  townships,  cities,  villages  and  special  districts, 
rhis  area,  with  these  governments,  and  for  these  peo- 
) the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois  has  assigned  the 
Jtheastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  three  major 
nonsibilities. 

1.  " Conduct  research  required  for  planning  for  the 
Counties  Area,  including  the  collection  of  data 
with  respect  to  population  trends  and  the  social, 
economic,  physical,  esthetic  and  governmental 
factors  affecting  the  development  of  the  area,  and 
make  its  findings  available  to  persons  interested.” 
Sec.  1119* 

2.  “Advise  units  of  government  concerning  the  re- 
lationship of  any  plans,  projects,  proposals,  and 
policies  adopted  or  under  consideration  by  any 
such  units  of  government  to  other  plans,  projects, 
proposals,  and  policies  applicable  to  the  Coun- 
ties Area.”  Sec.  1120* 

3.  “Prepare  and  recommend  to  units  of  government 
within  the  Commission’s  area  of  operation  gen- 
eralized comprehensive  plans  and  policies  which 
are  metropolitan  in  character.  . . .”  Sec.  1121* 


In  addition,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  prepare 
and  recommend  standards  for  zoning,  building  and  sub- 
division control  ordinances  and  planning  regulations;  and 
methods  for  establishing  capital  improvement  programs. 
The  Commission’s  responsibility  to  develop  a compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  six-county  area  is  elaborated  in  two 
additional  sections  as  follows: 

“It  is  determined  and  declared  by  the  General  As- 
sembly that  the  welfare,  health,  prosperity,  moral  and 
general  well-being  of  the  people  of  this  State  are,  in 
a large  measure,  dependent  upon  the  sound  and 
orderly  development  of  the  northeastern  Illinois 
counties  area.  In  order  to  provide  for  such  develop- 
ment it  is  essential  that  a sound  and  comprehensive 
general  plan  for  such  area  be  devised  . . . There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  create  an  agency  authorized 
to  develop  and  adopt  such  a comprehensive  plan, 
to  amend  such  plan  when  future  developments  so 
require,  and  to  cooperate  with  various  units  of  gov- 
ernment in  comprehensive  planning  for  future  growth 
and  development.”  Sec.  1102* 

“As  expeditiously  as  possible  and  in  the  manner 
provided  in  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  establish 
and  adopt  a comprehensive  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Counties  Area,  and  the  Commission  may, 
from  time  to  time,  after  adoption  of  such  a plan 
amend  such  a plan.”  Sec.  1128* 

The  advisory  nature  of  the  Commission’s  work  is  also 
clearly  stated  in  the  enabling  act: 

“.  . . the  Commission  shall  act  solely  as  an  advisory 
body  to  units  of  government,  to  agencies  of  the  State 
and  Federal  governments,  and  to  interested  persons; 
it  plans,  policies,  research  findings  and  recommen- 
dations shall  have  no  binding  effect  on  such  units  of 
government,  agencies,  or  persons,  or  on  the  plans, 
policies,  or  action  of  such  units  of  government,  agen- 
cies or  persons.”  Sec.  1117* 

The  Commission  is  expressly  directed  to  meet  the 
problems  of  metropolitan  growth  head-on.  With  research 
on  the  urban  problems,  cooperation  with  local  govern- 
ment, and  a regional  plan,  these  problems  can  be  solved. 


* Illinois  Revised  Statutes,  1967,  Chapter  85  (Italics  added). 


ORGANIZATION 


TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is  gov- 
erned by  a board  of  nineteen  members.  Eight  Commis- 
sioners are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  five  are  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  the  Chairman  of  each  of 
the  six  County  Boards  appoints  one  member  to  the  Com- 
mission. Commissioners  serve  without  pay  for  overlapping 
terms  of  four  years. 

Qualifications  for  appointment  to  the  Commission  were 
revised  by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  in  1967  so  that 
certain  of  the  members  appointed  must  be  elected  offi- 
cials holding  office  in  local  government.  Each  of  the  six 
Commissioners  appointed  by  County  Board  Chairmen 
must  be  an  elected  member  of  his  County  Board.  Three  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  appointees  must  be  members  of  the 
City  Council  and  at  least  four  of  the  Governor’s  eight 
appointees  must  hold  some  elective  office  in  the  six- 
county  area  other  than  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Governor’s  appointees  must  also  meet  certain 
geographic  requirements: 

• At  least  three  must  be  residents  of  Cook  County  out- 
side the  City  of  Chicago,  one  each  from  north,  west 
and  south  Cook  County. 

• At  least  three  must  be  residents  of  counties  other 
than  Cook. 

• At  least  six  must  be  residents  of  incorporated  areas. 

A listing  of  the  Commissioners  may  be  found  inside 
the  front  cover  of  this  report. 

The  Commissioners  appoint  an  Executive  Director  who 
is  responsible  for  the  professional,  technical  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  to  carry  out  the  work  program  of  the 
Commission.  In  recent  years  the  staff  has  ranged  in  size 
between  25  and  45  members. 

The  work  of  regional  planning  involves  many  subjects 
and  technical  disciplines.  As  a result,  the  staff  of  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  has  been  made 
up  of  professionals  who  have  been  drawn  from  such  di- 
verse fields  as:  city  planning,  architecture,  geology,  ge- 
ography, civil  engineering,  public  health,  economics,  soil 
conservation,  sociology,  law,  political  science,  hydrology, 
art,  mathematics,  public  administration,  environmental  sci- 
ence, and  landscape  architecture.  The  knowledge  and 
skills  of  these  specialists  have  been  available  through  the 
Commission,  to  all  units  of  government  in  the  region 
which  are  engaged  in  planning  activities. 


Director  Rockwell 


The  Commission  reviews  its  technical  work  with ;( 
eral  technical  advisory  committees  consisting  of  prf< 
sionals  trained  and  respected  in  their  fields.  Comrri 
members  serve  without  compensation  in  the  beliefrf 
through  their  efforts  with  the  Commission  the  r<  i 
comes  another  step  closer  to  the  goal  of  sound  an  i 
derly  development.  In  listing  the  members  of  the  tech  < 
advisory  committees  here,  the  Commission  publicly  ) 
mends  their  service  to  the  region. 
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The  problems  encountered  today  in  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois stem  mainly  from  three  factors:  population  growth, 
technological  change,  and  the  interdependence  of  the 
communities  within  the  region. 

Because  of  its  strategic  geographical  location,  North- 
eastern Illinois  has  had  a steady  population  growth.  From 
1950  to  1966,  it  grew  by  30  per  cent,  from  5.2  million  to 
6.7  million  persons.  By  1995  the  population  will  reach  an 
estimated  10.2  million.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  effects 
of  this  growth  is  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  de- 
veloped for  urban  uses. 

The  maps  below  show  how  urban  development  spread 
across  the  region  in  the  25  year  period  between  1940  and 
1965. 

In  1965,  the  population  of  the  surburban  six-county  area 
surrounding  the  City  of  Chicago  was  approximately  3.2 
million  persons.  Forecasts  of  population  growth  indicate 
that,  by  1995,  there  will  be  approximately  6.5  million 
persons  living  in  suburbs  around  Chicago — twice  as  many 
as  lived  there  in  1965.  This  1995  suburban  population  will 
be  equal  in  size  to  the  population  that  lived  in  the  entire 
metropolitan  area,  including  Chicago,  in  1960. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  critical  issues  of  the  future  of  the 
region  relate  not  only  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  older  parts 
of  the  metropolitan  area,  but  to  an  even  greater  extent,  to 
the  accommodation  of  new  growth  in  what  are  now  out- 
lying suburban  and  rural  communities  and  agricultural 
lands.  The  rapid  rate  of  growth  forced  upon  local  govern- 
ments in  the  past  has  often  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
immediate  solutions  to  problems — many  of  which  have 
not  been  best  for  the  future  of  either  the  community  or  the 
region  as  a whole. 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  POPULATION 


The  rate  of  technological  change  in  modern  sof; 
cannot  help  but  have  a significant  impact  on  the  nath 
metropolitan  areas.  In  fact,  it  is  precisely  in  these  mir 
politan  areas  where  the  combined  phenomena  of  tec  i 
logical  advance  and  population  growth  are  ru 
noticeable.  Much  of  Chicago  and  the  older  outlying  rrr 
cipalities  were  built  for  a trolley  car  technology,) 
their  streets  and  buildings  have  endured  into  a new  r 
Many  of  the  problems  in  these  older  areas  result  b 
technological  improvements  in  transportation  and  cr 
munications  and  in  the  manufacturing,  wholesaling  r 
retailing  of  goods. 

The  interdependence  of  communities  in  the  metro) 
tan  area  is  clearly  shown  in  the  economic  ties  that  < i 
between  various  parts  of  the  region.  Persons  often  ret 
in  one  community  and  work  in  another.  Wholesalei 
one  community  supply  goods  to  retailers  in  another  cr 
munity,  who  in  turn  sell  merchandise  to  customers  b 
a number  of  communities.  A forest  preserve  located  > 
one  community  serves  people  from  other  areas.  I 
contaminated  air  and  water  that  flow  from  one  corrn 
nity  to  the  next,  and  sometimes  across  the  entire  rec|r 
are  apparent  to  everyone.  There  are  many  other  exarm 
of  the  interdependence  of  communities  within  a m1' 
politan  area.  Decisions  which  do  not  take  into  consicr 
tion  the  increasing  interdependence  of  communities 
which  overlook  the  demand  of  advancing  technology  i 
changing  goals,  do  not  solve  problems — they  breed  p 
lems. 


1940  Land 


i Communities  which  were  once  relatively  isolated, 
now  find  themselves  on  main  commuter  traffic  ar- 
teries between  towns  that  did  not  exist  a decade  ago. 
i Villages  which  only  recently  considered  themselves 
to  be  economically  balanced  and  relatively  self-suf- 
ficient, now  serve  specialty  functions  as  new  regional 
employment  centers,  institutions  or  shopping  facili- 
ties drastically  alter  the  attitudes  and  orientation  of 
the  local  and  regional  population. 

Expressways  add  hundreds  of  square  miles  to  the 
range  of  shoppers  and  workers — overnight. 

Rising  land  and  construction  costs  require  changes 
in  traditional  patterns  of  development  in  residential, 
industrial  and  commercial  areas. 

Rising  operating  and  employment  costs  strain  the 
economies  of  local  governments  and  changes  in 
community  plans  are  sought  for  tax-producing  land 
uses. 

Rising  incomes  generate  demand  for  convenience 
and  attractiveness  in  living,  working  and  shopping. 

ommunities  and  businesses  which  fail  to  respond  to 
•;e  changes,  strains  and  demands  suffer  rapid  obsoles- 
ice  and  change.  Decisions  about  regional  facilities  and 
citions  to  regional  problems  can,  if  they  are  poorly 
tsidered  and  planned,  blight  the  environment  and  in- 
i the  sensibilities  of  millions  of  people  for  generations. 

uring  the  last  twelve  years,  while  the  Northeastern  llli- 
c Planning  Commission  has  been  collecting  data  about 
i Metropolitan  Counties  Area  and  giving  technical  ad- 
i to  various  units  of  government,  it  has  also  been  try- 
to  discover  what  kind  of  metropolitan  area  the  resi- 
ts desire  for  the  future.  Many  of  the  development 
cs  that  have  been  discussed  during  this  period  are  a 
s ction  of  things  that  are  wrong  now.  Others  indicate 
sire  to  do  more  than  just  rectify  the  present  situation, 
tv  indicate  a hope  that  problems  can  be  avoided  in 
It'future  and  that  an  urban  environment  can  be  restored 
r developed  that  is  far  superior  to  what  now  exists. 


comprehensive  goals 


The  comprehensive  goals  that  have  been  expressed 
by  the  citizens  of  this  region,  include  the  following: 

Equal  Opportunities 

Equal  opportunities  for  each  person  to  improve  his 
social  and  economic  conditions  must  be  available  in  all 
parts  of  the  region.  An  individual’s  chance  to  be  educated 
and  to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  abilities  and  po- 
tentialities is  the  only  open  door  to  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  advancement. 

Economic  Health 

Growth  and  stability  in  regional  output,  employment 
and  incomes.  This  is  essential  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  region  and  individual  communities  and  citizens.  It 
can  come  about  only  through  the  full  use  of  our  human 
and  other  resources  and  through  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  businesses  and  industries  that  make  up  the 
metropolitan  economy. 

Efficient  and  Attractive  Environment 

The  urban  environment  affects  a man’s  daily  life  and 
that  of  his  family  in  countless  ways.  The  range  and  qual- 
ity of  housing  available  and  its  surroundings,  the  ease 
with  which  he  can  travel  from  one  place  to  another,  the 
availability  of  jobs  and  places  where  he  can  spend  his 
leisure  time — all  are  a part  of  his  environment.  The  qual- 
ity of  public  services,  good  architecture,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  structures  are  other  hallmarks  of  a 
good  urban  environment. 

Optimum  Natural  Resource  Utilization 

In  whatever  manner  the  region  grows,  it  will  do  so 
against  the  background  of  natural  resources — some  of 
which  are  unique  to  the  region,  and  all  of  which  are 
limited  in  supply.  Optimum  natural  resource  utilization 
means  making  the  fullest  use  of  our  air,  water,  and  land 
resources,  including  their  preservation  and  conservation. 

These  goals  are  consistent  with  traditional  American 
ideals.  They  are  broad  in  scope  and  general  in  definition, 
yet  they  are  specific  enough  to  indicate  the  basic  phil- 
osophical principles  and  guidelines  that  should  guide 
future  regional  growth. 

If  the  more  specific  goals  and  the  detailed  local  objec- 
tives can  be  related  to  this  basic  concept  of  order,  then 
the  thousands  of  decisions  which  comprise  the  fabric  of 
metropolitan  development  will  be  well-made.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  planning  is  used  to  guide  these  decisions,  the 
public’s  investment  in  it,  and  their  much  greater  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  the  region  in  which  they  live,  will 
be  rewarded. 
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publications  avai  lable 


The  publications  listed  below  report  in  detail  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  The  titles  printed  in  bold  face  type  may  be  ordered  by 
using  the  attached  card;  those  listed  in  lighter  face  type  are  now 
out-of-print  but  may  be  studied  in  the  Commission’s  library. 

TECHNICAL  REPORTS 

No.  1.  Employment  in  1980  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

1961  • 229  pp. 

No.  2.  Open  Space  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

1962  • 107  pp. 

No.  3 Refuse  Disposal  Needs  & Practices  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

1963  • 72  pp. 

No.  4.  The  Water  Resource  in  Northeastern  Illinois: 

Planning  Its  Use 

1966  • 182  pp.  • (No  charge*) 

No.  5.  Skokie  Swift  Demonstration  Development  Impact 

1 966  • 60  pp. 

No.  6.  Managing  the  Air  Resource  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

1967  -111  pp.  • (No  charge*) 

METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  GUIDELINES 

Population  and  Housing 
1965  • 113  pp. 

Sewage  Treatment 

1965  • 27  pp.  and  maps  • (No  charge*) 

Housing  Quality 
1965  • 20  pp.  and  maps 

Land  Use 

1965  • 46  pp.  and  maps  • $2.50 

Commercial  Structure 

1965  • 201  pp.  • (No  charge*) 

Industrial  Development 

1965  • 274  pp.  • (No  charge*) 

LOCAL  PLANNING  AIDS 

No.  1.  Suggested  Content  for  an  Ordinance  Establishing  a 
Municipal  Plan  Commission,  10  pp. 

No.  2.  Suggested  Municipal  Planning  Department  and  Plan 
Commission  Ordinance,  12  pp 

No.  3.  Suggested  Comprehensive  Plan  Ordinance,  8 pp. 

No.  4.  Suggested  Official  Map  & Standards  Ordinance,  13  pp. 

No.  5.  Suggested  Planning  & Development  Ordinance,  26  pp 

No.  6.  Suggested  County  Planning  Commission  Resolution,  10  pp 

No.  7.  Handbook  on  Annexation 
and  Incorporation  Procedures,  57  pp 

No.  8.  Guide  for  Intercommunity  Councils,  44  pp. 

No.  9.  Suggested  Flood  Damage  Prevention  Ordinance,  22  pp 

The  Local  Planning  Aid  series  was  published  in  1964  and 
each  publication  is  available  at  $1.00. 

PLANNING  INFORMATION  BULLETINS 

No.  1.  Population  Growth,  1950-1960,  Municipalities  and  Townships 
of  Northeastern  Illinois-Northwestern  Indiana 

No.  2.  Shifts  in  Suburban  Population  Distribution, 

Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area,  1947-1959 

No.  3.  Growth  of  Suburban  Manufacturing  Employment, 

Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area,  1947-1959 

No.  4.  Age,  Race  and  Fertility  Characteristics 
in  Northeastern  Illinois  in  1960 

No.  5.  Housing  Supply  and  Tenure 
in  Northeastern  Illinois,  1950-1960 

No.  6.  Population  Growth  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  1960-1963 
The  Commission  will  ask  the  rebate  ol  postage  incurred  in  excess  of  50c 


METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  PAPERS 

No.  1.  Open  Space  . . . Feast  or  Famine 

No.  2.  The  Shaping  of  Northeastern  Illinois 

No.  3.  A Metropolitan  Approach  to  Open  Space 

No.  4.  Open  Space  Policies  for  Northeastern  Illinois 

No.  5.  The  Problem  of  Refuse  Disposal 

No.  6.  Refuse  Disposal  Policies  for  Northeastern  Illinois 

No.  7.  Flood  Control  on  Weller  Creek:  A Planning  Policy  Staterr 

No.  8.  Ground-Water  Pollution  Problems  in  Northeastern  lllinoi: 

No.  9.  The  Problems  of  General  Aviation  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

No.  10.  Population,  Employment  and  Land  Use  Forecasts  for 
Counties  and  Townships  (No  charge) 

No.  11.  Description  of  The  Plan  (No  charge) 

No.  12.  Capital  Improvement  Programming 

ANNUAL  PLANNING  CONFERENCE  PROCEEDINGS 

1959  Proceedings  of  the  2nd  Annual  Metropolitan 
Planning  Conference 

1960  Proceedings  of  the  3rd  Annual  Metropolitan 
Planning  Conference 

1961  Partnerships  for  Metropolitan  Progress 

1962  Toward  Land  and  Water 

1963  Five  Years  of  Metropolitan  Planning 

1964  Urban  Esthetics  and  Civic  Design 

1965  Public  Hearing:  1965 

1966  Proceedings  of  the  9th  Annual  Conference 

1967  Transcript  of  Public  Hearing 

1968  The  Public  Official  and  Regional  Planning: 

The  First  ACCORD 

94  pp.  • (No  charge*) 

1969  New  Directions  In  Metropolitan  Development 

94  pp.  • $2.00 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Annual  Reports 

An  Annual  Report  has  been  issued  each  year  from  1959  to  19( 

Population  Preview 
1960  • 37  pp. 

A Social  Geography  of  Metropolitan  Chicago 

1960  • 102  pp. 

Land  Use  Handbook 

1961  • 33  pp  and  charts 

Soil  Resource  Areas  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

1962  • 54  pp. 

Suburban  Factbook 
1962  • 80  pp. 

DuPage  County  Forest  Preserve  Report 

1 965  • 61  pp. 

Highway  Planning,  Regional  Planning  and  Metropolitan  Growth 

1966  • 23  pp. 

Toward  Comprehensive  Water  Resources  Management  in  the 
Calumet  Union  Drainage  System 

1966  • 16  pp. 

Diversity  Within  Order 

1967  • 106  pp.  • $3.50 

The  Plan  Study:  Methodology 

1967  • 129  pp.  • (No  charge*) 

The  Comprehensive  General  Plan 

of  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Counties  Area 

(No  charge) 

Planning  In  Northeastern  Illinois 

(Bi-monthly  newsletter,  no  charge) 


FLOOD  HAZARD  MAPS  750  each 

Each  map  covers  a standard  topographic  quadrangle 
57  square  miles  in  area,  with  lands  subject  to  flooding 
shown  in  blue.  Prospective  property  holders,  develop- 
ers, builders  and  public  officials  in  the  48  quadrangles 
of  Northeastern  Illinois  can  now  obtain  the  following 
single  sheet  maps. 


S.G.S.  QUADRANGLES  IN  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 


Hydrologic  U.S.G.S. 

Atlas  No.  Quadrangle  Name 

HA-39  ...Calumet  City  (Chicago  Heights) 

HA-67  Arlington  Heights 

HA-68  Elmhurst 

HA-69  Highland  Park 

HA-70  Aurora  North 

HA-71  Wheeling 

HA-85  Park  Ridge 

HA-86  Hinsdale 

HA-87  Palatine 

HA-88  Libertyville 
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THE  PAPER  USED  IN  THIS  PUBLICATION  HAS 
BEEN  MANUFACTURED  ENTIRELY 
FROM  RECYCLED  PAPER. 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  was 
organized  in  1957  by  act  of  the  Illinois  legislature. 
The  Commission  is  responsible  for  researching 
and  preparing  comprehensive  general  plans  and 
policies  to  guide  the  development  of  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Chicago  and  its  suburbs.  Six 
counties  are  included:  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane, 

Lake,  McHenry,  and  Will.  The  area  covers  more  than 
3,700  square  miles  and  contains  approximately 
seven  million  inhabitants,  organized  in  more  than 
1,250  local  units  of  government. 

The  Commission  is  governed  by  19  appointed 
members  who  serve  without  pay.  The  staff  numbers 
approximately  50.  Their  work  is  aided  by 
Technical  Advisory  Committees  of  citizens  with 
expert  knowledge  in  the  many  areas  and  disciplines 
of  the  Commission’s  work. 

Funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Commission 
are  derived  from  voluntary  contributions  by  local 
governmental  units,  corporations,  foundations,  and 
individuals;  by  state  appropriations;  and  by  federal 
special  project  grants.  In  1970,  the  Commission’s  total 
expenditures  were  $809,513. 

A more  detailed  description  of  the  history, 
organization,  purpose,  and  goals  of  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Planning  Commission  can  be  found  in  the 
1969  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission,  a copy  of 
which  is  available,  free  of  charge,  on  request. 


The  preparation  of  this  report  was  financed  in  part 
through  an  urban  planning  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
under  provisions  of  Section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 


We  have  always  said  that  good  planning  sells  itself. 

We  believe  that  we  have  the  good  plans  and  we 
have  seen  that,  to  a certain  extent,  they  will  work — 
largely  because  they  are  derived  from  the 
knowledge  and  the  values  of  the  people  of 
northeastern  Illinois. 

But  let  us  also  face  up  to  certain  facts  about 
regional  planning.  Making  good  plans  is  not  enough. 
Neither  is  it  enough  to  travel  the  region  preaching 
about  the  ideas  contained  in  good  planning,  tn  the 
30  months  since  the  Commission  adopted 
the  Comprehensive  General  Plan,  we  have  come 
face-to-face  with  the  hard  reality  that,  while 
planning  is  clearly  a legitimate  undertaking  for 
agencies  such  as  ours,  the  legal  structure  within 


which  our  society  operates  has  clearly  NOT  accepted 
planning  as  an  important,  much  less  an 
essential  activity.  v. 

Planning  is  still  considered  something  of  a frill — a 
nice  thing  to  do,  something  to  which  you  give 
lip  service,  but  not  something  to  be  taken  too 
seriously.  We  now  have  an  overkill  of  planning. 

Further  planning  without  greater  chance  for  plan  im- 
plementation would  only  represent  a wasted  effort. 

John  W.  Baird,  Past  President 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 

State  of  the  Region  Address 
13th  Annual  Planning  Conference 
October  2,  1970 


President’s  Message 


s 


TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 

The  vigorous  statement  by  John  Baird,  my  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  office  of  President  of  this 
Commission,  has  been  very  much  in  our  minds  as 
we  have  made  our  final  review  of  regional  plans 
for  open  space  and-  wastewater.  We  must  now  find 
ways  of  assuring  that -the  thousands  of  man-hours 
and  dollars  spent  in  the  preparation  of  these  plans 
will  not  be  wasted.  And  we  must  find  ways  of 
'assuring  ourselves  and  those  that  support  us,  that  the 
work  that  must  still  be  done — and  there  is  much 
to  be  done— will  not  be  wasted.  Plans  must  be 
implemented.  Someone’s  plans  will  surely  be 
implemented.  The  question  is:  WHOSE  PLANO?  We 
all  know  that  urban  development  is  going  to 
continue,  and  that  someone  will  plan  every  square 
foot  of  it. 

In  many  communities  or  sectors  of  this  region, 
what  is  said  to  be  planning  is  really  no  more  than  a 
reaction  to  development  programs  and  plans 
advanced  by  speculative  entrepreneur  and  local 
self-interest  groups.  Such  groups  do  not  act  on 
the  basis  of  sound  public  interest  or  follow  real 
planning  principles:  studying  the  problems, 
forecasting  the  outcome  of  alternative  courses  of 
action,  and  then  choosing  from  among  those 
alternatives  the  one  most  likely  to  result  in  the  most 
positive  result  for  the  largest  number  of  people 
over  a long  period  of  time. 

If  present  apathy  toward  public  planning  continues, 
our  public  officials  will  remain  on  the  bench  as 
tense  spectators  as  their  communities  and  functional 
urban  systems  are  planned  by  industrial  park  and 
shopping  center  developers,  automobile-oriented 
lobbies,  and  food  franchisers.  No  public  official  can 
afford  much  longer  to  disregard  or  evade  his 
responsibility  to  comprehensive  planning.  We  are  not 
in  office  to  preside  over  the  anarchy  that  generally 
prevails  now  in  land  use,  transportation,  and  many 
other  fields  of  inter-community  concern. 

If  those  who  care,  or  should  care — civic  groups, 
elected  public  officials,  the  business  community 
— would  work  together,  and  if  we  let  our  decisions 
be  guided  by  long  range  and  comprehensively 


developed  general  plans  based  on  commonly 
accepted  goals  supported  by  wide  ranging  technical 
data,  then  the  highest  public  interest  will  have 
been  served.  The  members  of  this  Commission  have 
one  ultimate  purpose:  to  administer  the  planning 
process  for  this  community  of  seven  million  people 
in  the  soundest  and  most  orderly  manner 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  a democratic  society. 

Those  principles  do  not  permit  any  individual 
the  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  nor- does  it  permit  an 
individual  community  or  a highway  or  sewer  • 
department  to,  do  as  it  pleases  without  regard,  to 
others.  No  person,  no  place,. no  part  of  the  complex 
urban  system  can  have  primacy  of  choice  or 
determination  over  the  direction  of  our  future.  What 
is  finally  at  stake,  even  more  fundamentally  than 
the  quality  of  our  urban  environment  and  community, 
is  our  freedom  to  choose  from  among  desirable 
futures. 

Planning  is  an  instrument  to  serve  this  end.  It  is  a 
tool  to  serve  the  citizen — maximizing  each  man’s 
opportunity  to  develop  his  own  potential  while 
optimizing  the  natural  and  the  economic  resources 
that  support  him.  If  we  do  not  participate  in  the 
planning  proces's,  the  plans  wi.ll  be  made,  nonetheless, 
without  us.  If  we  do  not  implement  the  plans  that 
we  make,  others’  plans  will  be  implemented  instead. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  might  do  better 
to  stop  wasting  our  time  and  our  money  planning 
together,  and  devote  our  energies  and  resources 
to  goal-less  self-seeking  competitions  with  our  fellow 
men  and  our  neighboring  communities. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  public  planning  at 
the  regional  scale  can  provide  the  framework 
within  which — and  perhaps  ONLY  within  which — the 
diverse  goals  and  aspirations  of  individuals  and 
communities  can  be  reached.  A lot  more  than  time 
and  money  is  at  stake. 


Mayor  of  LaGrange,  Illinois 


It  is  clear  from  the  work  that  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission  has  done  that  its  program 
is  very  squarely  based  on  a comprehensive,  integrated 
effort  to  get  at  exactly  these  questions.  One  of 
the  really  encouraging  things  about  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  this  region  is  that  you  are  facing 
the  .issues  squarely.  If  it  is  hard  to  solve'  these 
problems,  it  may  be  evidence  that  you  are  looking 
the  serious  issues  .in  the  eye.  In  this  business, 
qujck'answers  usually  are  the  wrong  ones. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  concept — the  spirit 
of  the.lMortheastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 
is  absolutelyfundamental  here.  The  marvelous  thing 
about  your  Planning  Commission  isdhat  it  is  able 


to  consider  all  ot  the  individual  problems  of 
environmental  quality,  not  in  their  theoretical 
separation,  but  as  is  the  case  in  the  real  world — 
connected  into  an  inseparable  whole.  The  spirit  - „ 
exemplified  by  your  work  should  give  us  all  hope  that 
we  can  understand  the  environmental  crisis;  that 
we  will  learn  how  to  solve;  that  we  shall  survive. 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner,, Director 

Center  for  the  Biology  .of  Natural  Systems 

Washington  University 

from  an  address  to  fhe 
T 3th  Annual  Planning  Conference 
October  2, '1970  . 
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The  Year  In  Brief 


Two  major  projects  were  completed  by  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  in  1970:  a 
regional  plan  for  open  space  preservation  and  A 
regional  plan  for  wastewater  collection  and  treatment. 
Regional  housing  studies  were  also  begun.  Other 
activities  ranged  from  developing  techniques  of  flood 
forecasting  and  airport  noise  abatement,  to 
coordinating  suburban  social  services.  The  diversity 
of  the  Commission’s  activities  reflects  the  complexity 
of  forces  shaping  the  metropolitan  community,  and 
the  need  to  coordinate  a wide  variety  of  programs  to 
achieve  common  regional  goals.  An  overview  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  Commission’s  1970 
work  is  given  in  the  following  descriptions. 

Regional  Open  Space  Plan 

During  1970,  the  staff  completed  a regional  plan  for 
the  preservation  of  open  space.  The  Commission  is 
expected  to  adopt  the  plan  early  in  1 971 . The 
Regional  Open  Space  Plan  will  be  used  to  evaluate 
the  appropriateness  and  priority  of  local  land 
acquisition  programs  for  which  federal  financial 
assistance  has  been  requested. 

The  Open  Space  Plan  calls  for  increasing  public 
open  space  land  280  percent  within  the  next  15  years. 
Priority  is  given  to  sites  which,  if  preserved,  will  serve 
multiple  uses  such  as  recreational  opportunities;  flood 
plain  protection;  historical  or  scientific  interest,  and 
the  provision  of  a pattern  of  urbanization  compatible 
^with  the  regional  Comprehensive  General  Plan. 
Twenty-three  criteria  were  applied  to  each 
quarter-square-mile  of  land  in  the  region,  to  identify 
sites  with  the  highest  multiple-benefit  potential  for 
open  space  use.  The  plan  calls  for  a network  of 
bicycle  and  hiking  trails  connecting  open  space  areas. 
The  right  of  public  access  to  the  entire  shoreline  of 
■Lake  Michigan  is  advocated.  To  help  meet  opeo 
space  deficiencies  of  50,000  acres  in  the  population 
center  of  the.  region,  the  plan  calls  for  a feasibility 
study  of  islands  and  peninsulas  in  Lake  Michigan. 
Manmade  landforms  might  provide  15,000  to  25,000 
acres  of  parkland  plus  25,000  acres  of  sheltered  water 
for  swimming  and  small  boats.' 

Estimated  cost  of  recommended  open  space  land 
acquisition,  excluding  land  in  the  lake,  is  $1 .2  billion. 


However,  the  cost  of  not  acquiring  the  land  would  be 
higher,  the  plan  asserts.  That  price  would  be  paid  in 
protection  or  damage  from  floods  aggravated  by 
urbanization,  in  services  to  sprawling  developments 
and  in  rising  costs  of  outdpor  recreation  for  a growing 
population. 

Regional  Wastewater  Plan 

In  1970  NIPC  completed  the  first  in  a series  of  plans 
for  comprehensive  management  of  regional  water 
resources.  The  Regional  Wastewater  Plan  is  expected 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Commission  early  'in  1971  as  a 
framework  for  evaluating  federal  aid  for  local  sewage 
works.  Related  water  resource  elements  also  under  . 
study  by  the  staff  are  regional  water  supplies  and 
regional  flood  cohtrol.  The  Wastewater  Plan  relates  to 
water  resource  management  with  recommendations 
on  how  to  conserve  water,  reduce  water  volumes 
needed  in  sewage  treatment,  and  prevent  introduction 
of  chemicals  and  nutrients  into  the  water  resource. 

The  plan  specifically  recommends  against  placing 
sewers  in  sites  best  suited  for  open  space  uses. 
Controlling  the  location  of  sewer  services  in  order  to 
influence  the  path  of  urbanization  is  a basic  tenet  of 
the  plan. 

.A  major  recommendation  of  the  Regional 
Wastewater  Plan  is  to  transfer  to  county  governments 
the  administration,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
major  trunk  sewers  and  sewage. treatment  facilities. 
Counties  represent  a ready  mechanism  for  urban 
development  coordination  that  is  not  found  in 
single-purpose  governmental  units  like  sanitary  dis- 
tricts. Zoning,  comprehensive  planning,  open  space 
preservation,  and  the  many  other  functions  of  general 
purpose  government  are  already  subregional 
responsibilities  of  counties. 

The  Wastewater  Plan  recommends  paying  for 
sewage  collection  and  treatment  by  user  fees,  directly 
proportional  to  the  volume  and  strength  of  discharges 
into  the  system.  In  programming  the  development  of 
wasterwater  system  improvements,  the  plan  gives  - 
priority  to  eliminating  present  public  health  problems 
and  providing  for  existing  population,  before 
accommodating  future  growth. 


Housing  Study 


Other  Planning  Projecfs 


During  1970,  the  Commission  began  several  studies 
of  regional  housing  needs  and  how  to  meet  them.  The 
study  focused  on  the  demand  and  supply  of  housing 
for  moderate  and  low  income  families,  since  it  is  in 
these  categories  that  the  major  housing  shortages 
exist.  The  NIPC  studies  are  designed  to  support  the 
objectives  of  the  federal  Operation  Breakthrough 
program. 

While  the  "Breakthrough"  program  seeks  to  lower 
housing  costs  through  innovative  techniques  in  design 
and  construction  of  the  actual  dwelling  unit,  the  NIPC 
housing  studies  have  undertaken  an  investigation  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  supply  of  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families  is  affected  by  the 
organization  and  administration  of  urban  development. 
The  studies  attempt  to  clarify  the  relationship  between 
the  demand  for  lower  cost  housing  in  the  vicinity  of 
outlying  job  centers,  and  the  concentration  of  housing 
supplies  for  low  and  moderate  income  families  in  ■ 
central  city  and  scattered  suburban  areas.  Such 
relationships  include  the  development  of  expressway 
and  mass  transit  facilities  to  link  low  and  moderate 
income  job  opportunities  with  housing  for  these 
employees  instead  of  providing  opportunities  for 
housing  near  the  job  centers.  Other  studies  include 
the  effect  of  zoning  ordinance  on  the  cost  and  supply 
of  housing,  and  an  examination  of  the  impact  of  new 
community  developments  in  the  region  as  a means  of 
solving  pressing  housing  problems. 

In  the  1970  portion  of  the  study,  local  zoning  ■ 
ordinances  were  inventoried  and  analyzed.  Land  was 
classified  in  terms  of  suitability  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing.  Among  the  factors  considered  were 
regional  planning  goals  and  development  policies,  the 
incidence  of  substandard  housing,  and  relative 
concentrations  of  minority  groups.  Finally,  the 
desirability  of  residential  development  in  each  area,  by 
decade  from  1970  to  1995,  was  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  Comprehensive  General  Plan  for  Northeastern 
Illinois. 


Refuse  Disposal  In  preparation  for  a regional 
plan  study  of  the  refuse  disposal  system,  background 
studies  were  begun  of  alternative  methods:  sanitary 
landfill,  incineration,  compaction  and  long-distance 
hauling. 

Water  Supply  Data  was  collected  as  background 
for  planning  studies  of  the  water  supply  and 
distribution  system. 

Flood  Control  Flood  hazard  maps  were 
completed  for  the  Wilmington  and  Huntley 
Quadrangles,  enlarging  the  flood  atlas  of  the 
metropolitan  area  to'  57  maps.  The  Arlington  Heights 
Quadrangle  was  updated  to  reflect  changes  in 
. drainage  due  to  urbanization.  A computerized 
mathematical  model  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
* Chicago  River  was  completed  as  a prototype  of  flood 
control  planning  tools  that  could  be  developed 
throughout  the  region. 

New  Communities  NIPC  developed  criteria  for 
evaluating  plans  for  new  communities.  All  large  vacant 
tracts  in  the  region  were  studied  in  the  light  of  these 
criteria,  to  produce  maps  distinguishing  sites  suitable 
or  unsuitable- for  new  communities. 

Transportation  NIPC  participated  with  other 
agencies  in  the  development  of  an  Interim  Regional 
Transportation  Ptan,  to  be  submitted  for  public  review 
and  comment  early  in  1971 . Potential  coordination  of 
commuter  railroads,  buses,  taxis  and  parking  was 
studied  by  NIPC  under  a contract  with  the  North 
Suburban  Transportation  Council.  NIPC  was 
represented  in  the  Southward  Transit  Area 
Coordination  Study  of  ways  to  improve  mass 
transportation  facilities. 


Special  Study  Projects 

O’Hare  AirporTNoise  Abatement  Study  Work  was 
completed  on  the  study  of  land  use  policies  that 
might  be  used  in  areas  around  major  airport  facilities 
to  lessen  the  conflict  between  aircraft  noise  and  urban 
development. 

Bi-State  Coordination  Efforts  to  coordinate 
regional  and  local  planning  activities  across  the 
lllinois-lndiana  border  were  strengthened  during  the 
year.  Membership  was  increased  on  the  Interstate 
Planning  Committee,  a standing  committee  of  the 
regional  planning  commissions  in  both  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  Meetings  between  thd  staffs  of  the  two 
commissions  also  increased.  A number  of  planning 
activities  were  undertaken  on  an  eight-county  basis, 
including  housing  studies,  exploration  of  the  urban 
information  system,  and  development  of  the  Interim 
Regional  Transportation  Plan. 

Public  Service  and  Communications 

Information  and  Education  The  work  of  the 
Commission -and  the  regional  planning  process  were 
presented  on  82  occasions  to  audiences  totaling 
3,820  persons.  Approximately  500  major  information 
requests  were  answered,  over  and  above  Technical 
Advisory  Planning  Services  and  federal  grant 
application  reviews.  The  Annual  Planning  Conference 
attracted  more  than  500  persons.  Briefings  on  the 
work  of  the  Commission  were  given  to  35  foreign 
visitors  from  13  nations. 

Citizen  Participation  Activities  Ten  public 
meetings  were  held  in  outlying  communities  of  the 
region  to  increase  public  understanding  of,  and 
response  to,  the  Regional  Open  Space  Plan  and 
Regional  Wastewater  Plan.  To  improve  citizen 
involvement  in  regional  planning,  a closer  study  of 
citizen  participation  activities  is  included  in  the  1971 
work  program  of  the  Commission. 


Minority  Student  Intern  Program  NIPC  provided  - 
staff  supervision  for  two  minority  group  graduate 
students  enrolled  in  the  Northern  Illinois  University 
work-study  program  in  Public  Affairs.  NIPC  has 
contracted  with  the  University  and  the  federal 
government  to  organize  additional  professional 
internships  with  other  planning  agencies  in  the  region. 
The  goal  is  to  increase  the  skills  of  representatives  of 
minorities  in  dealing  with  urban  problems. 

South  Cook  County  Social  Services  Study 

Can  community  social  services  be  improved,  if  various 
agencies  share  one  location?  NIPC  investigated  the 
feasibility. 

Fairmont  Community  Study  This  project  defined 
the  many  unmet  needs  of  an  unincorporated, 
disadvantaged  community  of  4,000  persons.  The  study 
developed  a program  of  sewer  and  water  service  to 
be  provided  by  the  county  and  township.  It  identified 
agencies  and  programs  which  should  be  brought 'to 
bear  upon  Fairmont’s  many  other  problems. 
Recommendations  covered  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  annexation  or  incorporation,  the 
provision  of  shopping  and  social  services,  and  the  • 
development  of  economic  stability  and  employment 
opportunities.  A member  of  the  community  worked 
with  the  staff  in  efforts  to  improve  the  community’s 
citizen  capabilities  in  dealing  with  local  problems. 

Research  Projects 

Land  Use  Survey  Aerial  photographs  were  made 
of  all  parts  of  the  region  within  a few  days  of  April  1 , 
the  day  of  the  1970  Population  and  Housing  Census. 
The  photos  were  used  to  classify  regional  land  use 
for  coordination  with  Census  data. 

Land  Use.and  Population  Forecasts  NIPC  land 
forecasts  for  1975,  1985,  and  1995  were  expanded  to 
include  several  new  categories  of  land  use.  Population 
forecasts  were  revised  to  reflect  the  population  data 
base  obtained  in  the  1970  Census.  - 


Census  Data  Mapping  A computer  program  was 
completed,  to  make  it  possible  to  display  census 
information  in  map  form.  The  program  includes  many  - 
different  ways  of  portraying  the  metropolitan  area, 
based  on  geo-political  and  natural  boundaries. 

Urban  Regional  Information  System  A study 
was  made  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a regional 
data  bank  of  urban  statistics  for  northeastern  Illinois. 

. The'  study  included  a description  of  the  scope  of  data 
that  might  be  included,  the  organizations  that  might 
contribute  and  use  information  from  the  system,  and 
the  ways  in  which  such  a system  might  be  organized. 


Regional  Development  and  Coordination 

Federal  Grant  Application  Review  The  Com- 
mission is  regional  clearinghouse  for  federal  fund 
applications  by  local  governments  for  planning  and 
public  works.  The  Commission  evaluated  194 
applications  with  a total  project  cost  of  $1 .2  billion 
in  1970.  Since  this  responsibility  was  assigned  to  ' 
NIPC  by  the  governor,  the  total  cost  of  projects 
reviewed  has  been  nearly  $2  billion. 

Technical  Advisory  Planning  Service  Members  of 
the  NIPC  staff  worked  with  103  agencies  and  units 
of  government  and  intercommunity  councils  during 
1970;  providing  technical  advice  on  matters  relating 
to  long  range  planning.  Among  the  services  rendered, 
NIPC  provided  organizational  service  to  a group  of 
south  suburban  communities  seeking  to  solve 
long-standing  flooding  problems.  These  communities 
have  now  organized  a river  basin  steering  committee. 
They  have  succeeded  in  attracting  offers  of  remedial 
action  by  qualified  flood  control  agencies. 

Local  Plqn  Review  ■ The  Commission  reviewed  the 
long  range  plans  of  twelve  municipalities  and 
three  counties  during  1970.  In  making  these  evaluative 
reviews,  the 'Commission  is  able  to  build  closer  ties  • 
between  local  and  regional  planners  and  bring  the 
local  goals  and  regional  goals  into  increasing 
compatability. 


County  Planning  Seminars  Monthly  meetings  were 
held  during  1970  with  the  directors  of  the 
planning  departments  of  each  of  the  six  counties  of 
northeastern  Illinois.  Also  attending  these  meetings 
were  NIPC  County  Commissioners,  along  with 
representatives  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  regional 
planning  agency  in  northwestern  Indiana  and  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Local  Government  Affairs. 


Technical  Advisory  Committees 


Water  Resources  Technical  Advisory  Committee 


The  Technical  Advisory  Committees  serving  NiPC  and 

the  citizens  of  Northeastern  Illinois  were  asked,  during 

1970,  to  make  more  than  the  usual  contribution  of 

* 

their  time  and  talent  to  the  processes  of  regional 
planning.  The  Environmental  TAC  thoroughly  reviewed 
the  Open  Space  Plan  Technical  Study,  and  examined 
word-by-word  the  Open  Space  Plan  itself. 

The  Water  Resources  TAC  spent  many  hours 
advising  the  staff  on  the  development  of  wastewater 
planning  policies,  and  making  a detailed  critique  of 
the  final  Wastewater  Plan  for  the  region. 

The  Aircraft  Noise  TAC  oversaw  the  completion  of 
technical  work  on  the  O’Hare  Airport  Noise  Abatement 
Policy  Study,  and  will  be  evaluating  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  this  study  in  the  near  future. 

The  Housing  and  New  Communities  TAC  helped  to 
formulate  and  launch  the  NIPC  Housing  Study,  and  is 
now  reviewing  the  criteria  for  evaluating  new 
communities  proposed  in  the  region. 

Members  of  NIPC  Technical  Advisory  Committees 
serve  without  remuneration  or  even  the  reimbursement 
of  their  expenses.  As  individuals,  and  as 
representatives  of  organizations-allied  in  the  search 
for  quality  in  the  urban  environment,  these 
participating  citizens  merit  the  gratitude  of  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  and  all  who 
will  share  in  the  benefits  from  their  work. 


Harold  B.  Gotaas,  Chairman 
Technological  Institute 
Northwestern  University 

William  C.  Ackermann 
Illinois  State  Water  Survey 

Raymond  E.  Anderson 
North  Shore  Sanitary  District 

William  J.  Bauer 
Consulting  Engineer.  Chicago 

Ralph  0.  Fisher 
Illinois  Dept,  of  Business 
& Economic  Development 

J.  R.  Fulks 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 

John  C.  Guillou 

Illinois.  Division  of  Waterways 

C.  Fred  Gurnham 

Gurnham,  Bramer,  and  Associates 

Robert  W.  Hadley 
DuPage  County  Department 
of  Public  Works 

Richard  D.  Harza 

Harza  Engineering  Company 

Robert  Hirshfield 
Professional  Engineer 

George  M.  Hughes 
Illinois  State  Water  Survey 

James  W.  Jardine 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Water  & Sewers 

Clinton  J.  Keifer 

Chicago  Bureau  of  Engineering 

Benn  J.-Leland 

Illinois  State  Sanitary  Water  Board 
Francis  T.  Mayo 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
J.  E.  Meers 

Sanitary  District  of  Bloom  Township 
Orville  Meyer 

DuPage  County  Health  Department 

.William  D.  Mitchell 
p.  S.  Geological  Survey 

Wi  I Hard  P.  Pfeifer 
Aurora  Sanitary  District 

' Dr.  W.  0.  Pipes 
Technological  Institute 
Northwestern  University 

H.  W.  Poston 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Environmental  Control 

M.  D.  R.  Riddell 
Greeley  and  Hansen 

William  J.  Santina 

U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Ben  Sosewitz 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago 

John  W.  Townsend 

Consoer,  Townsend  & Associates 


Lorrin  E.  Woodman 
Baxter  & Woodman 


Housing  and  New  Cities  Technical  Advisory  Committee 


Samuel  T.  Lawton,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Altheimer,  Gray,  Naiburg, 

Strasburger  and  Lawton 

Ross  J.  Beatty,  Jr. 

Estate  of  Leander  J.  McCormick 

Andrew  Boemi 

Madison  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Honorable  Marget  Hamilton 
Mayor  of  Wheaton 

Daniel  E.  Levin 
McHugh-Levin  Associates 

Edward  Marciniak 

Chicago  Dept,  ot_  Development  & Planning 
Daniel  P.  Kearney 

Illinois  Housing  Development  Authority 
Faustin  Pipal 

St.  Paul  Federal  Savings  <X  Loan  Association 

Robert  T.  Starks 
Chicago  Urban  League 

Charles  Vavrus 
Barr-Vavrus  Developers 

Bernard  Weissbourd 
Metropolitan  Structures,  Inc.. 


Environmental  Technical  Advisory  Committee 


Robert  J.  Piper,  Co-Chairman 
Perkins  & Will 

Roger  A.  Bjorvik,  Co-Chairman 
Cook  County  Council  of  Governments 

Gunnar  B.  Anderson 

Kane  County  Forest  Preserve  Commission 

Dr.  William  J.  Beecher 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 

Frank  Beardsley 

Illinois  Division  of  Highways,  District  10' 
Richard  L.  Buck 

Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County 
George  S.  Cooley 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Development  & Planning 

Robert  E.  Craft 

Soil  Conservation  District 

Richard  F.  Huxmann 
Chicago  Park  District 

H.  Charles  Johnson 

DuPage  County  Forest  Preserve  District 

George  W.  Overton 
Overton,  Marks  & Schwartz 

Gunnar  A.  Peterson 
Open  Lands  Project 

Bruce  A.  Rogers 

Illinois  Department  of  Conservation 

Jeffrey  R,  Short,  Jr. 

J.  Ft  Short  Milling  Company 

Jerrold  W.  Soesbe 

Lake  County  Forest  Preserve  District 

Norman  E..Tufford 

Lake-Porter  County  Regional  Transportation 
and  Plannipg  Commission 

Ralph  Wehner 

Illinois  Division  of  JHighways,  District  1 


Noise  Study  Technical  Advisory  Committee 


Floyd  T.  Fulle,  Chairman 

Cook  County  Board  of  Commissioners 

Captain  Richard  W.  Heller 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association 

Honorable  Herbert  Behrel 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Des  Plaines 

Honorable  Edward  E.  Bluthardt 

Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  2nd  District 

Sylvester  A,  Chapa 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

James  D,  Cole 
Cole  Dynamics  Corp. 

Herman  C.  Spahr 
City  of  Park  Ridge 

Lewis  W.  Hill 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Development  & Planning 

George  W.  Kamperman 

Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc. 

Paul  C.  Leonard 

Air  Transport  Association 

J.  R.  Levesque 

Illinois  Dept,  of  Aeronautics 

William  Fucik 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Housing  & Urban  Development  ' 

Walter  G.  Metschke 
Dept,  of  Aviation 

Honorable  Jack  D.  Pahl 
President  of  Village  of  Elk  Grove 

Marshall  Suloway- 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Public  Works 

Honorable  Paul  R.  Thomas 
President  of  Village  of  Glenview 

Honorable  John  D.  Varble 
President  of  Village  of  Bensenville 

William  R.  Warnock 

O'Hare  Noise  Abatement  Council 

Honorable. Charles  Weigel,  Jr. 

Mayor  of  Franklin  Park 


The  Legislative  Advisory  Committee 

to  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 


The  12-member  committee  of  Illinois  legislators, 
created  to  provide  liaison  between  NIPC  and  the 
General  Assembly,  met.frequently  during  1970.  Their 
purpose  was  to  consider  ways  to  strengthen  the 
regional  planning  process  in  northeastern  Illinois.  The 
Committee  is  required  by  its  enabling  act  to  meet  at 
least  twice  each  year  and  to  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
February  1 of  each  odd-numbered  year.  In  1970,  the 
Legislative  Advisory  Committee  found  it  necessary  to 
convene  seven  meetings,  and  to  divide  into 
sub-committees  for  dealing  in  depth  with  regional 
planning  and  NIPC.  The  topics  assigned  to 
subcommittees  indicate  major  areas  of  concern  to  the 
committee  members.  The  subcommittees  are: 

NIPC  Structure  and  Organization 

NIPC  Financing 

Regional  Plan  Implementation 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Advisory  Committee 
are: 

SENATORS  District  REPRESENTATIVES  ■ District 


Karl  Berning  (R)  32  John  Jerome  Hill  (D)  36 

Deerfield,  Illinois  Aurora,  Illinois 

Daniel  Dougherty  (D)  30  . Ronald  K.  Hoffman  (R)  5 

Chicago,  Illinois  Westchester,  Illinois 

Robert  W.  Mitchler  (R)  38  Harold  A.  Katz  (D)  1 

Oswego,  Illinois  Glencoe,  Illinois 

Howard  R.  Mohr  (R)  5'  Edward  L.  Kipley  (R)  6 

Forest  Park,  Illinois  . Riverdale,  Illinois 

Richard  H.  Newhouse  (D)  24  Eugene  F.  Schlickman  (R)  3 

Chjcago,  Illinois  . Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 

Esther  Saperstein  (D)  10  Bernard  B.  Wolfe  (D)  15 

Chicago,  Illinois  Chicago,  Illinois 


Comments  on  the  regional  planning 
process  in  northeastern  Illinois: 
(compared  to  planning  in  six  other 
metropolitan  regions) 

The  primary  shortcoming  of  the  ( ) 
project  was  the  size  of  its  budget: 
indeed  it  was  such  a fraction  of  those 
elsewhere,  that  one  expected  to  find 
only  a few  narrow  research  papers 
as  output;  or  worse  still,  one 'feared 
some  glossy  and  superficial 
apology  for  a plan  making  process. 
Shortcomings  were  all  one  had  any 
right  to  expect.  And  one  just 
anticipated  reacting  decently,  and 
pointing  out  that  resource  limitations 
thoroughly  excused  them. 


But  in  all  this,  one  had  forgotien 
a simple-  possibility.  As  the  old  . 
adage  puts  it:  the  will,  and  the  way. 
And  in  (northeastern  Illinois),  there 
transpired(  to  be  both  will  and  way 
enough  to  raise  the  status  of  the  . 
contribution  to  something  at  least' 
comparable  to  other  major  studies. 
The  will,  naturally,  was  founded  in 
the  committal  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
planners.  The  way  was  to  be  a 
product  of  their  caliber,  and  their 
improvisations.  The  whole  led  to 
a planning  process  quite  fascinating 
and  unique  among  those  considered 
here.  ( ) Ambitious  schemes  for 
analysis  and  interaction,  were  beyond 


reasonable  expectation.  And  yet  the 

value  per  study-dollar  was  colossal. 

Apart  from  the  budget,  the  story 

of  NIPC  must  be  one  of  success.  . 
/ 

Indeed,  because  of  the  budget, 
one  of  quite  phenomenal  success. 

It  would  be  a plausible  claim  to 
say  that  (northeastern  Illinois),  of  all 
the. top  ranking  metropolitan  areas 
in  the  U.S.,  has  come  off  with  the  mosf 
positive  land  use  and  transportation 
plan. 

Metropolitan  Plan  Making 
David  Boyce,  Norman  Dayand 
Chris  McDonald:  Monograph  No.  4 
Regional  Science  Research  Institute 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
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Financing  Regional  Planning 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  is 
financed  almost  entirely  with  voluntary  appropriations 
from  agencies  of  government.  The  Commission  does 
not  have  taxing  powers  or  a fixed  source  of  income. 


Sources  of  Income 


During  1970,  the  Commission  derived 

its  .funds  from 

the  following  sources: 

Federal  Government 

53% 

State  Government 

11% 

Local  Sources 

36% 

, TOTAL  100% 

NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  1958-1970 
and 

PROPORTION  OF  SUPPORT  BY  SOURCE 


Federal  Government  Income  from  this  source 
W&s  in  the  form  of  Urban  Planning  Grants 
administered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  grants  covered  specific 
items  in  the  NIPC  work  program  and  were  restricted 
by  contract  to  these  items.  For  each  two  dollars 
appropriated  to  NIPC  under  federal  grant  programs, 
NIPC  was  required  to  assign  one  dollar  of  its  funds 
raised  from  state  and  local  sources  to  that  contracted 
work  element.  Thus  the  $432,700  granted  to  NIPC  in 
1970  for  special  research  and  planning  study  projects 
was  matched  by  $216,350  from  state  and  local 
sources.  The  concerns  of  the  federal  government,  and 
its  willingness  to  provide  funds  for  research  and 
planning  studies  in  these  areas  of  concern,  give 
emphasis  to  certain  elements  in  the  NIPC  work 
program  that  might  not  have  received  this  emphasis 
if  all  funding  had  been  derived  from  local  sources.  ■ 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  special 
projects  supported  by  the  federal  grants  are  in  areas 
in  which  research  and  planning  are  needed.  Given 
this  initial  direction  by  the  availability  of  federal  funds, 
NIPC  has  found  that  its  initiatives  in  directing  the  . 
projects;  and  its  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations;  are  in  no  further  way  influenced 
by  the  federal  government. 

State  Government'  Because  NIPC  financial 
reports  coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  and  the 
state's  appropriations  are  geared  to  a fiscal  year,  the 
income  shown  in  any  NIPC  report  reflects  the  actual 
cash  paid  out  by  the  state  during  the  calendar  year 
rather  than  the  totaJ  appropriation  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year.  Thus,  the  NIPC  statement  which  follows 
shows  a state  income  of  $77,272.70.  However,  the 
appropriation  voted  to  NIPC  during  the  state's  fiscal 
year  was  $100,000.  In  addition,  during  1970,  the  state 
departments  of  Local  Government  Affairs  and  of 
Business  and  Economic  Development  made  grants  to 
support  the  Technical  Advisory  Planning  Service, 
program  of  the  Commission. 


The  state  appropriation  of  $100,000  represents  a 
100  percent  increase  in  one  year  in  the  level  of  state 
support  fpr  regional  planning  in  northeastern  Illinois.' 
Since  the  Commission  was.  formed  in  1957  with  a 
$30,000  appropriation,. the  State  of  Illinois  had 
annually  appropriated  $50,000  for  NIPC.  While  this  . 
doubling  in  state  funding  of  NIPC  makes  a substantial 
improvement  in  the  Commission's  ability  to  assume  ' 
the  responsibilities  assigned  to  it,  the  fact  remains  that 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  Commission’s 
expenditures  are  made  for  special  research  and 
planning  projects  financed  on  a two-to-one  basis  by 
the  federal  government.  Much  of  the  remaining  20 
percent  of  NIPC’s  expenditures  are  for  operating  and 
fixed  costs  not  eligible  for  federal  program  support. 

The  Commission’s  "readiness  to  serve’’  is  thus 
impaired  by  continuing  low  levels  of  funding.  In  its 
first  year  of  operation,  the  Legislative  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission  has  identified,  as  a major  problem,  the 
level  of  support  and  the  source  of  support  for  regional 
planning  in  this  six-county  region.  The  Legislative 
Advisory  Committee  is  preparing  recommendations  to 
be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1971 , and 
some  of  these. will  undoubtedly  be  related  to  improving 
the  financial  capability  and  independence  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  has  requested  a state 
appropriation  of  $250,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  appropriation  of  $100,000 
made  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  the  $50,000  granted  in 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Local  Sources  of  Funding  Counties,  municipalities, 
and  special  purpose  districts  contribute  approximately 
.69  percent  of  the  total  income  derived  from  local 
sources.  Private  sources — including  corporations,  - 
foundations,  and  individuaKcitizens — contribute 
approximately  23  percent  of  locally  derived  income, 
and  the  remaining  eight  percent  is  gathered  from 
miscellaneous  sources,  such  as  publications  sales, 
honoraria  for  speeches,  and  planning  conference 
revenues. 

During  1970,  the  work  of  the  Commission  was 
supported  by  159  units  of  local  government  and  49 
private  contributors.  In  many  cases,  the  contributions 


from  local  sources  is  restricted  to-providing  the  "local 
share’’  of  programs  predominantly  funded  by  the 
federal  government.  Of  a total  of  $68,295  contributed 
to  NIPC  by  private  sources,  $41,000  was  restricted  to 
such  use  in  special  federally-aided  projects.  Of  the 
$204,424  appropriated  by  local  governments,  $30,601 
was  similarly  restricted. 

Direct.comparisons  of  funding  from  local  sources 
on  a year-to-year  basis  can  lead  to  erroneous 
conclusions.  Again,  because  of  unsynchronized  fiscal 
years  among  contributing  organizations  and  units  of 
government,  contributions  from- a steady  contributor 
can  appear  to  be  omitted  in  one  year,  and  doubled 
in  the  next.  Thus,  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago  appears  as  a substantial  contributor 
to  NIPC  in  1969,  but  is  not  listed  at  all  among  the 

1970  contributors.  The  MSD’s  support  of  NIPC  was 
received  during  each  of  the  District’s  fiscal  years 

1 969-70  and  1 970-71 , but  the  two  contributions  were 
received  and  reported  by  NIPC  in  calendar  1969  and 

1971  respectively. 

Other  factors  that  affect  the  flow  of  cash 
contributions  between  local  units  of  government  and 
NIPC  include  such  things  as  late  issuance  of  tax  bills, 
unexpected  municipal  deficits,  and  slumps  in  sales  tax 
revenues.  It  is  a matter  of  fact  and  concern,  in  the 
financing  of  the  regional  planning  process  in 
northeastern  Illinois,  that  NIPC  must  make  its  appeal 
for  funds  to  local  governments  that,  for  the  most  part, 
are  very  short  of  adequate  revenues  themselves,  and 
for  whom  long-range  planning  on  a regional  basis 
can  seem  much  more  abstract  than  a threatened 
strike  for  higher  wages  by  police  or  public  works  . 
employees.  In  addition,  the  Commission  is  often  put 
. in  the  position  of  having  to  request  financial  support 
from  among  the  very  agencies  of  local  government 
that  are  required  by  state  and  federal  authorities  to 
submit  to  NIPC  review  in  their  search  for  federal 
funding  assistance.  If  NIPC  does  its  job  without  being 
influenced  by  contribution  records,  and  if  it  acts  on 
behalf  of  regional  rather  than  local  goals  and 
objectives,  the  result  is  not  infrequently  negative 
insofar  as  the  local  unit  of  government  is  concerned. 
-Returning  to  these  sources  for  voluntary  funding  has 
• proven  in  some  cases  to  be  an  -exercise  doomed  to 


fail,  once  the  amazement  of  the  involved  local  public' 
official  is  overcome. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  find  these  many 
organizations  and  units  of  government  who  can  put 
the  Commission's  work  in  perspective  and  find  it 
worthy  of  their  support: 

Counties 

LAKE 
McHenry 
WILL 


COOK 

Dupage 

KANE 


Municipalities 


ADDISON 

ANTIOCH 

ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 

BANNOCKBURN 

BARRINGTON 

BARTLETT 

BENSENVILLE 

BERKELEY 

BLOOMINGDALE 

BLUE  ISLAND 

BRAIDWOOD 

BROADVIEW 

BUFFALO  GROVE 

BURR  RIDGE 

CAROL  STREAM 

CA.RPENTERSVILLE 

CHICAGO 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS 
COUNTRY  CLUB  HILLS 
CREST  HILL 
CRETE  . 

CRYSTAL  LAKE 
DEERFIELD  • 

DEER  PARK 
DES  PLAINES 
DOWNERS  GROVE 
EAST  DUNDEE 
EAST  HAZEL  CREST 
ELGIN 

ELK  GROVE  VILLAGE 

ELMHURST 

EVANSTON 

FLOSSMOOR 

FRANKFORT 

GENEVA 

GLENCOE 

GLEN  ELLYN 

GLENVIEW  ' 

GLENWOOD 

grayslake 

HAMPSHIRE 


HARVARD 

HARVEY 

HARWOOD  HEIGHTS 
HAZEL  CREST 
.HIGHLAND  PARK 
HINSDALE 
HOMETOWN 
HUNTLEY 

INDIAN  HEAD  PARK 

ISLAND  LAKE 

ITASCA 

INVERNESS 

JOLIET 

KENILWORTH 

LaGRANGE 

LaGRANGE  PARK 

LAKE  FOREST 

LAKEMOOR 

LAKE  VILLA 

LAKE  ZURICH 

LIBERTYVILLE 

LOCKPORT 

LOMBARD 

LONG  GROVE 

MARENGO 

MATTESON 

MERRIONETTE  PARK 

METTAWA 

MIDLOTHIAN 

MOKENA 

MONEE 

NAPERVILLE 

NEW  LENOX 

NILES 

NORRIDGE 

NORTH  AURORA 

NORTH  BARRINGTON 

NORTHBROOK 

NORTHFIELD 

NORTHLAKE 


OAK  LAWN 
OAKWOOD  HILLS 
OLYMPIA  FIELDS 
PALATINE 
PALOS  HEIGHTS 
PARK  FOREST 
PARK  RIDGE 
PHOENIX 
POSEN 

RIVER  FOREST 

RIVERSIDE 

ROCKDALE 

ROLLING  MEADOWS 

ROMEOVILLE 

ROSELLE 

ROUND  LAKE  BEACH 
ST.  CHARLES 
SCHAUMBURG 
SCHILLER  PARK 
SKOKIE 

SOUTH  BARRINGTON 
SOUTH  CHICAGO 
HEIGHTS 
SOUTH  ELGIN  . 
SUGAR  GROVE 
SUNNYSIDE 
WAUCONDA 
WESTCHESTER 
WEST  CHICAGO 
WEST  DUNDEE 
WESTERN  SPRINGS' 
WESTMONT 
WHEATON 
WILLOWBROOK 
WILMETTE 
WINFIELD 
WINNETKA  ’ 

WOOD  DALE 
WOODSTOCK 
WORTH 


Other  Units  of  Government 

AURORA  SANITARY  DISTRICT 

BARLETT  PARK  DISTRICT 

BENSENVILLE  PARK  DISTRICT 

BLOOM  TOWNSHIP  SANITARY  DISTRICT 

BLOOMINGDALE  PARK  DISTRICT 

BONNIE  BRAE-FOREST  MANOR  SAN ITARY' D ISTRICT 

CAROL  STREAM  PARK  DISTRICT 

CRETE  PARK  DISTRICT 

DEERFIELD  PARK  DISTRICT 

DOWNERS  GROVE  PARK  DISTRICT 


ELGIN  SANITARY  DISTRICT 
ELMHURST  PARK  DISTRICT 
FOREST  RIVER  SANITARY  DISTRICT 
GAGES  LAKE  SANITARY  DISTRICT 
GLEN  ELLYN  PARK  DISTRICT 
HIGHLAND  PARK  PARK  DISTRICT 
HINSDALE  SANITARY  DISTRICT 
JOLIET  PARK  DISTRICT 
LAKE  BLUFF  PARK  DISTRICT 
LJSLE  PARK  DISTRICT 
LOCKPORT  TOWNSHIP  PARK  DISTRICT 
MOKENA  COMMUNITY  PARK  DISTRICT 
NAPERVILLE  PARK  DISTRICT 
NILES  PARK  DISTRICT 

NORTH  EAST  PARK  DISTRICT  OF  EVANSTON 

NORTH  SHORE  SANITARY  DISTRICT 

PROSPECT  HEIGHTS — OLD  TOWN  SANITARY  DISTRICT 

PROSPECT  HEIGHTS  PARK  DISTRICT 

ROLLING  MEADOWS  PARK'DISTRICT 

ROSELLE  PARK  DISTRICT 

SALT  CREEK  DRAINAGE  BAS  IN. SAN  ITARY  DISTRICT 
SCHAUMBURG  PARK  DISTRICT 
WILMETTE  PARK  DISTRICT 


Corporations,  Foundations  & Individuals 

ARMOUR  AND  CO. 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

HARLAND  BARTHOLOMEW  AND  ASSOCIATES 
CARSON,  PIRIE,  SCOTT  AND  CO. 

CHICAGO  COMMUNITY  TRUST 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE,  ST.  PAUL  AND  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  CO 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  CO 
CHICAGO  TITLE  AND  TRUST 
CLEARING  INDUSTRIAL  DISTRICT,  INC 
COMMONWEALTH  EDISON  CO. 

CONTAINER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

CONTINENTAL  ILLINOIS  NATIONAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO  OF  CHICAGO 
A.  B.  DICK  FOUNDATION 

R.  R.  DONNELLEY— GAYLORD  DONNELLEY  FOUNDATION 
DOVENMUEHLE,  INC. 

DRAPER  AND  KRAMER,  INC. 

ENTERPRISE  PAINT  FOUNDATION 

FIRST  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  FOUNDATION 

FORD  MOTOR  CO. 

HAMMOND  FOUNDATION 
HARRIS  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  • 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  FOUNDATION 
ILLINOIS  BELL  TELEPHONE  CO. 

INLAND  STEEL — RYERSON  FOUNDATION  INC 
JEWEL  COMPANIES,  INC. 

LITTELFUSE,  INC. 

MAC  LEAN— FOGG  LOCK  NUT  CO. 

ESTATE  OF  LEANDER  J.  MoCORMICK 
A.  C.  NIELSEN  CO. 

NORTH  SHORE  GAS  CO. 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  GAS  CO. 

NORTHERN  TRUST  CO 
PAUL  OLIVER 

PEOPLES  GAS,  LIGHT  AND  COKE  CO. 

WILLIAM  E.  ROSE  AND  ASSOCIATES 
SAHARA  COAL  CO. 

SCRIBNER  AND  CO.  ' 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  FOUNDATION 
J.  R.  SHORT  MILLING  CO. 

SIGNODE  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

SKIDMORE,  OWINGS  AND  MERRILL' 

SPAULDING  CORPORATION 
SUDLER  AND  CO. 

UNION— PURE. OIL  CO. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
URBAN  INVESTMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO 
WALGREEN  DR.UG  CO. 

WILLETT  MOTOR  COACH  CO. 


Application  of  Funds 

Commission  expenditures  in  1970  totaled  $809,513 
compared  to  $787,788  in  1969.  Approximately  70 
percent  of  the  1970  expenditures  went  for  salaries, 
wages  and  employee  benefits.  Consultant  fees 
accounted  for  17  percent.  Rent,  services,  supplies  and 
capital  expenditures  required  eight  percent.  Printing 
costs  amounted  to  three  percent.  The  balance, -two 
percent,  was  paid  for  the  Commission's  meetings, 
conferences,  memberships  and  staff  travel  costs. 

Expenditures  in  1970  figure  out  to  1 1 .6  cents  per 
capita.  This  is  greater  by  one-half  cent  than  the 
comparable  figure  in  1969,  and  3.5  cents  per  person 
greater  than  in  1968.  Nevertheless,  the  level  of 
pay-out  for  regional  planning  in  northeastern  Illinois 
continues  to  contrast  sharply  with  per  capita 
expenditures  in  other  metropolitan  areas.  In  a 1970 
survey  of  regional  planning  operations'  the  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials  found  a median 
expenditure  of  65  cents  per  person  among  77 
agencies.  Among  14  such  agencies  serving 
populations  of  one  million  or  more  persons,  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  ranked 
tweffth. 


Fiscal  Accountability 

The  Commission’s  enabling  legislation  requires  that 
a report,  detailing  the  source  and  application  of  funds 
for'the  year,  be  made  available  for  public  inspection, 

A copy  of  this  report  is  filed  annually,  as  required,  with 
the  Governor,  the  Illinois  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Clerk  and  the  Treasurer  of 
each  of  the  six  metropolitan  counties.  An  annual  audit 
of  the  Commission’s  financial  records  is  conducted 
by  a certified  public  accountant.  This  audit  may  be 
inspected  at  the  office  of  the  Commission.  The  fiscal 
data  presented  in  the  1970  Annual  Report  is  subject 
to  revision  after  the  annual  audit  which  will  take  place 
during  May,  1971. 


Statement  of  Income  and  Expense 

January  1 , 1 970  to  December  31 , 1 970 

General  Tund  Income  . 

State  of  Illinois  $ 77,272.70 

Local  Governments 

City  of  Chicago  50,000.00 

Other  Municipalities  26,808.00’ 

Cook  County  55,000.00 

DuPage  County  10,000.00 

Kane  County  6,000.00 

Lake  County  5,000.00 

McHenry  County  3,000.00 

Will  County  ' 5,000.00 
Special  Districts  113,015.00 

Total,  Local  Governments  $173,823.70 

Corporations,  Foundations  and 

Individual  Contributors  $ 27,295.00 
Miscellaneous  Income 

Sale  of  publications  4.113.17 

Speakers’  honoraria  1,130.00 

Planning  conference — income  3,410.00 

Interest  income 
Other  income  1,910.34 

Non-cash  contributions  10,686.08 

Total  Miscellaneous  $ 21,914.13 


Total  General  Fund  Income  $300,304.83 


Special  Project  Income 


Federal  Planning  Grants 
1969  Work  Program  P-276  holdback 
1970  Work  Program  P-296 
Minority  Intern  Program  P-301 
Census  Mapping  System  P-302 
Housing  Prototype  Study  P-305 
Aircraft  Noise  Study  H-1087 
Total  Federal  Planning  Grants 


53.133.00 
254,708,00 

11.218.00 
74,143.00 

5,400.00 

34,098.09 

$432,700.09 


State  Planning  Grant 

Technical  Advisory  Planning  Service  $ 12,809.32 


Local  Government  Grants 
Flood  Mapping  Program  23,138.00 

Forecasting  Study  7,462.99 

* . 

Total  Local  Government  Grants  $ 30,600.99 


Corporation,  Foundation,  and 
Private  Donor  Grants 
Minority  Intern  Program 

$ 10,000.00 

S.  Cook  Social  Service  Study 

5,000.00 

Census  Mapping  Study 

' 26,000.00 

Total  Private  Grants 

$ 41,000.00 

Total  Special  Project  Income 

$517,110.40 

Total  General  Fund  Income 

$300,304.83 

TOTAL— ALL  INCOME 

$817,415.23 

Operating  Expenses 

Salaries  and  Personnel  Service 

Salaries  and  Wages 

482,455.28 

Other  Personnel  Services 

4,070.02 

Total  Salaries  and  Personnel  Service 

,$486,525.30 

Employee  Benefits 

Medical  Expense  Insurance 

2,201.48 

Illinois  Municipal  Retirement  Fund 

78,084.61 

Association  Memberships 

1,365.00 

Total  Employee  Benefits 

$ 81,651.09 

Technical' Consultant  Services 

Census  Mapping 

9,713.25 

Flood  Mapping 

33,107.83 

Water  and  Sewer  Planning 

31,344.62 

Accounting  Services 

,1 ,690.00 

Personnel  Services 

4,036.38 

Legal  Services 

7,129.17 

Statistical  Services 

49,930.00 

Air  Photo  Services  Minority  Training 

1,312.80 

Other  Consultant  Services 

801.00 

Total  Technical  Consultant  Services 

$139,065.05 

Occupancy  Costs 

Rent  and  Services  $ 31,486.18 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Printing  12,085.75 

Stationery  1,023.25 

Photographic  Reproductions  1 i 722.72 

Total  Printing  and  Stationery  S 24,831.72 

Travel  and  Food 
Seminars  and  Conference  Registrations 

Transportation  Expense  1,483.14 

Employee  Expenses  4,296.19- 

Food  Services 

Applicant  Travel  Expense  1/574.-53 

Total  Travel  and  Food  $ It, 746. 25 


Memberships,  Dues  and  Fees  . 


Association  Memberships — NIPC 

1 ,052.50 

Subscriptions 

706.14 

Total  Memberships,  Dues  and  Fees 

$ 

1,758.64 

Supplies 

Drafting  Supplies 

1 ,565.35 

Office  Supplies 

3,431.77 

Total  Supplies 

$ 

• 4,997.12, 

Operating  Services 

Postage 

4,250.87 

Telephone 

12,295.03 

Business  Insurance 

1,136.00 

Maintenance  of  Equipment 

1,326.93 

Miscellaneous 

4,864.03 

Total  Opefating  Services 

$ 

23,872.86 

. Commission  Conferences 

$ 

2,988.58 

Capital  Expenditures 

~$ 

590.62 

TOTAL— ALL  EXPENSES 

$809,513.41 

Publications  Available 


The  publications  listed  below  report  in  detail  on  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  The  titles  printed  in  color 
may  be  ordered  by  using  the  enclosed  card; 
the  others  are  now  out-of-print  but  may  be  studied  in 
the  Commission’s  library.  Publications  are  available 
at  no  charge  except  where  prices  are  shown.  The  . 
'Commission  will  ask  the  rebate  of  postage  incurred 
in  excess  of  50c. 


Technical  Reports 

No.  1.  Employment  in  1980  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

1961  • 229  pp. 

No.  2.  Open  Space  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

1962  • 107  pp. 


NO.  4.  THE  WATER  RESOURCE  IN  NORTHEASTERN 
ILLINOIS:  PLANNING  ITS  USE 
1966  • 182  pp. 

No.  5.  Skokie  Swift  Demonstration  Development 
Impact 

1966  • 60  pp. 

NO.  6.  MANAGING  THE  AIR  RESOURCE  IN 
NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 

1967  -111  pp. 


Regional  Planning  Documents 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  GENERAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  ■ * 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 
COUNTIES  AREA 

REGIONAL  OPEN  SPACE  PLAN 
1971  • 53  pp.  and  maps 

REGIONAL  WASTEWATER  PLAN 
1971  • 33  pp.  and  maps  . 


Metropolitan  Planning  Documents 

Phase  One:  Background  Documents 

Population  and  Housing 
1965  • 27  pp.  and  maps 

Sewage  Treatment 
1965  • 27  pp.  and  maps 

Housing  Quality 
1965  • 20  pp.  and  maps 

Land  Use 

1965  • 46  pp.  and  maps 

COMMERCIAL  STRUCTURE 
1965  • 201  pp. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
1965  • 274  pp. 

Capital  Expenditures 
1965  • 248  pp. 

Phase  Two:  The  Comprehensive  Plan 

THE  PLAN  STUDY:  METHODOLOGY 
1968  * 145  pp. 

The  Plan:  Utilization 
1968  • 95  pp. 

Phase  Three:  Implementation 

Open  Space  Plan  Technical  Study 

\ 

1971  (Will  be  available  sometime  in  1971) 

Wastewater  Plan  Technical  Study 
1971  (Will  be  available  sometime  in  1971) 

Planning  Information  Bulletins 

No.  1 Population  Growth,  1950-1960,  Municipalities 
and  Townships  of  Northeastern  Illinois-Northwestern 
Indiana 

No.  2 Shifts  in  Suburban  Population  Distribution, 
Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area,  1947-1959 

No.  3.  Growth  of  Suburban  Manufacturing 
Employment,  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area, 
1947-1959 

No.  4.  Age,  Race  and  Fertility  Characteristics  in 
Northeastern.  Illinois  in  1960 

No. -5.  Housing  Supply  and  Tenure  in  Northeastern 
Illinois,  1950-1960 

No.  6.  Population  Growth  in  Northeastern  Illinois, 
1960-1963 

NO.  7.  1970  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION  ■ 


No.  3.  Refuse  Disposal  Needs  & Practices  in 
Northeastern  Illinois 
1963  • 72  pp. 


Metropolitan  Planning  Papers 

No.  1.  Open  Space  . . . Feast  or  Famine 

No.  2.  The  Shaping  of  Northeastern  Illinois 

No.  3.  A Metropolitan  Approach  to  Open  Space 

No.  4.  Open  Space  Policies  for  Northeastern  Illinois 

No.  5.  The  Problem  of  Refuse  Disposal 

No.  6.  Refuse  Disposal  Policies  for  Northeastern 
Illinois 

No.  7.  Flood  Control  on  Weller  Creek:  A Planning 
Policy  Statement 

No.  8.  Ground-Water  Pollution  Problems  in 
Northeastern  Illinois 

No.  9.  The  Problems  of  General  Aviation  in 
Northeastern  Illinois 

No.  1 0:  POPULATION.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  LAND 
USE  FORECASTS  FOR  COUNTIES  AND 
TOWNSHIPS  $2.00 

No.  11.  Description  of  The  Plan 

No.  12.  Capital  Improvement  Programming 

No.  13.  Summary  of  the  Preliminary  Regional 
Wastewater  Plan 

No.  14.  Summary  of  the  Preliminary  Regional  Open 
Space  Plan 


Local  Planning  Aids 

NO.  1.  SUGGESTED  CONTENT  FOR  AN  ORDINANCE 
ESTABLISHING  A MUNICIPAL  PLAN  COMMISSION, 
10  PP. 

NO.  2.  SUGGESTED  MUNICIPAL  PLANNING 
DEPARTMENT  AND  PLAN  COMMISSION 
ORDINANCE,  12  PP. 

NO.  3.  SUGGESTED  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 
ORDINANCE,  8 PP. 

NO.  4.  SUGGESTED  OFFICIAL  MAP  & STANDARDS 
ORDINANCE,  13  PP. 

NO.  5.  SUGGESTED  PLANNING  & DEVELOPMENT 
ORDINANCE,  26  PP. 

NO.  6.  SUGGESTED  COUNTY  PLANNING 
COMMISSION  RESOLUTION,  10  PP. 

NO.  7.  HANDBOOK  ON  ANNEXATION  AND 
INCORPORATION  PROCEDURES,  57  PP. 

NO.  8.  GUIDE  FOR  INTERCOMMUNITY. COUNCILS, 
44  PP. 

NO.  9.  SUGGESTED  FLOOD  DAMAGE  PREVENTION 
ORDINANCE,  22  PP. 

The  Local  Planning  Aid  series  was  published  in  1964 
and  each  publication  is  available  at  $1 .00. 


Annual  Planning  Conference  Proceedings 

1959  Proceedings  of  the  2nd  Annual  Metropolitan 
Planning  Conference 

1960  Proceedings  of  the  3rd  Annual  Metropolitan 
Planning  Conference 

1961  Partnerships  for  Metropolitan  Progress 

1962  Toward  Land  and  Water 

1963  Five  Years  of  Metropolitan  Planning 

1964  Urban  Esthetics  and  Civic  Design 

1965  Public  Hearing:  1965 

1966  Proceedings  of  the  9th  Annual  Conference 

1967  Transcript  of  Public  Hearing 

1968  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  AND  REGIONAL 
PLANNING:  THE  FIRST  ACCORD 

1969  NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  METROPOLITAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

1970  STATE  OF  THE  REGION 

Other  Publications 

Annual  Reports 

An  Annual  Report  has  been  issued  each  year  from 

1959  to  1970 

Population  Preview 

1960  • 102  pp. 

A Social  Geography  of  Metropolitan  Chicago 

1960  • 102  pp. 

Land  Use  Handbook 

1961  • 33  pp.  and  charts 

Soil  Resource  Areas  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

1962  • 54  pp. 

Suburban  Factbook 
1962  • 80  pp. 

SUBURBAN  FACTBOOK 

1971  • $5.00 

DuPage  County  Forest  Preserve  Report 

1 965  • 61  pp. 

Highway  Planning,  Regional  Planning  and 
Metropolitan  Growth 

1966  »23  pp. 

Toward  Comprehensive  Water  Resources 
Management  in  the  Calumet  Union  Drainage  System 
1 966  • 1 6 pp. 

PLANNING  IN  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 
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Flood  Hazard  Maps  75c  each 

Each  map  covers  a standard 
topographic  quadrangle  57  square 
miles  in  area,  with  lands  subject  to 
flooding  shown  in  blue.  Prospective 
property  holders,  developers, 
builders  and  public  officials  in  the 
48  quadrangles  of  Northeastern 
Illinois  can  now  obtain  the  following 
single  sheet  maps. 


Hydrologic  U.S.G.S. 

Atlas  No.  Quadrangle  Name 


HA-39  Calumet  City  (Chicago  Heights) 


HA-67  Arlington  Heights 

HA-68  Elmhurst 

HA-69  Highland  Park 

HA-70  Aurora  North 

HA-71  "...  Wheeling 

HA-85  Park  Ridge 

HA-86  Hinsdale 

HA-87  Palatine 

HA-88  Libertyville 

HA-89  Joliet 

HA-90  Harvey 

HA-142 Geneva 

HA-143 Lombard 

HA-144 Wadsworth 

HA-145 Palos  Park 

HA-146 Romeoville 

HA-147 Elgin 

HA-148 Wheaton 

HA-149 Sag  Bridge 

HA-150 Barrington 


HA-151 

HA-152 
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The  preparation  of  this  report  was 
financed  in  part  through  an  urban 
planning  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
under  provisions  of  Section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended. 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission  was  organized  in  1957 
by  act  of  the  Illinois  legislature.  The 
Commission  is  responsible  for 
researching  and  preparing 
comprehensive  general  plans  and 
policies  to  guide  the  development  of 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Chicago  and 
its  suburbs.  Six  counties  are 
included:  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane, 

Lake,  McHenry,  and  Will.  The  area 
covers  more  than  3,700  square  miles 
and  contains  approximately  7.6 
million  inhabitants,  organized  in  more 
than  1,250  local  units  of  government. 

The  Commission  is  governed  by 
19  appointed  members  who  serve 
without  pay.  The  staff  numbers 
approximately  60.  Their  work  is  aided 
by  Technical  Advisory  Committees 


of  citizens  with  expert  knowledge  in 
the  many  areas  and  disciplines  of 
the  Commission’s  work. 

Funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Commission  are  derived  from 
voluntary  contributions  by  local 
governmental  units,  corporations, 
foundations,  and  individuals;  by  state 
appropriations;  and  by  federal 
special  project  grants.  In  1971,  the 
Commission’s  total  expenditures 
were  $1,032,840.12. 

A more  detailed  description  of  the 
history,  organization,  purpose,  and 
goals  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission  can  be  found 
in  the  1969  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commission,  a copy  of  which  is 
available,  free  of  charge,  on  request. 
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“Federal  financial  assistance 
should  not  be  required  to  cover 
the  staff  and  overhead  expenses 
of  minimal  comprehensive 
planning  activities  . . . The  state 
and  local  funding  of  a majority 
of  other  agencies  in  large  urban 
areas  is  assured  by  law,  not 
dependent  upon  voluntary 
contributions  as  is  the  case 
with  NIPC.” 

George  J.  Vavoulis,  Administrator 
of  Region  V,  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
May  17,  1971. 
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President’s  Message 


TO  THE  ILLINOIS  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  AND  CITIZENS  OF 
NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 


President  Fred  M.  Dumke ; Executive  Director  Matthew  L.  Rockwell. 


A challenge  from  Washington  faces 
NIPC  and  the  region.  Our  planning 
must  meet  higher  standards  or 
millions  of  federal  dollars  will  be  lost. 
In  1971,  federal  officials  demanded: 

• Earmarked  non-federal  tax  funds 
for  planning  in  northeastern  Illinois, 
to  replace  voluntary  appropriations 
and  donations. 

• Unified  regional  planning,  to 
replace  the  separate  programs  of 
NIPC  and  five  other  agencies. 

• A land  use  plan  and  housing 
plan,  within  the  framework  of  a 
bi-state  regional  comprehensive 
general  plan. 

• Bi-state  plans  for  water  supply, 
wastewater,  storm  drainage,  and 
open  space;  integrating  City  of 
Chicago  and  State  of  Illinois  plans 
within  the  regional  planning  process 
for  northeastern  Illinois-northwestern 
Indiana. 

• A bi-state  transportation  plan 
which  puts  every  proposed  project 
in  order  of  priority,  whether  on 
pavement,  rails,  pipeline,  or  in  the  air. 

• Evidence  that  regional  plans 
are  being  implemented. 

These  are  reasonable  demands. 
Most  of  the  largest  metropolitan  areas 
in  the  United  States  have  met  these 
minimum  standards  already,  and 
are  able  to  proceed  to  more 
advanced  problem-solving  tasks. 


These  demands  will  not  go  away 
if  ignored.  Our  region  lost  its 
eligibility  for  % federal  transportation 
grants  in  1971.  Eligibility  was 
restored  temporarily  after  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  and  Mayor  of 
Chicago  promised  more  secure 
financing  for  NIPC.  Our  region  was 
not  certified  for  any  grants  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  from  July  1 to 
November  1,  1971.  Certification 
expired  again  December  31. 
Recertification  on  July  1,  1972, 
depends  on  major  improvements  in 
bi-state  planning. 

Those  of  us  who  live  and  work  in 
the  region  should  voice  our  own 
demands  for  a comprehensive 
planning  structure  of  professionals 
and  elected  officials,  adequately 
funded.  The  victims  of  fragmented 
and  understaffed  regional  planning  in 
northeastern  Illinois  are  not  federal 
bureaucrats.  We  ourselves,  and  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  region  after 
us,  will  pay  the  real  price  of  all 
problems  we  do  not  face  and  solve. 

Fred  M.  Dumke,  President 
Village  President, 

Oak  Lawn,  Illinois 


Goals  and  Problems 


Two  concepts  of  planning  are 
gaining  recognition  in  the  Chicago- 
Gary  area  and  across  the  nation — 
regionalism  and  comprehensiveness. 

A truly  regional  viewpoint  would 
recognize  that  the  problems  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  do  not  end  at  the 
state  line,  but  continue  unbroken 
through  the  six  NIPC  counties  and 
Indiana’s  Lake  and  Porter  Counties. 
Regional  planning  must  also  cross 
the  state  line.  Merger  of  NIPC  and 
the  Lake-Porter  County  Regional 
Transportation  and  Planning 
Commission  has  been  suggested  as 
the  most  direct  means  of  regional 
coordination. 

A truly  comprehensive  viewpoint 
would  recognize  that  planning  for 
land  use  and  population  is  inextricable 
from  planning  for  transportation  to 
serve  people  where  they  live,  work, 
and  shop.  Today  the  Chicago  Area 
Transportation  Study  (CATS) 
performs  transportation  planning 
separately.  But  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  new  Illinois 
Department  of  Transportation 
recommends  placing  responsibility 
for  regional  transportation  planning 
(and  to  the  extent  possible,  all 
planning)  in  a single  planning  agency 
guided  by  local  elected  officials  and 
empowered  to  develop  plans  that 
reflect  sound  priorities  for 
transportation  development. 

Elsewhere  in  the  nation,  regional 
comprehensive  planning  agencies 
advise  on  every  problem  from  land 
use  to  health  care,  transportation  and 
social  services,  environmental 
quality  and  data  services,  manpower 
and  criminal  justice.  Within  a 
regional  and  comprehensive  planning 


process,  elected  officials  of  city  and 
suburbs  decide  together  how  to  use 
professional  skills  to  develop 
far-sighted  policies.  Regionalism  and 
comprehensiveness  offer  hope  for 
technical  expertise  without  tunnel- 
vision;  for  both  professionalism  in 
local  government  and  sensitive 
response  to  the  electorate. 

COORDINATION:  INTERSTATE 
AND  INTERAGENCY 

Short  of  a bi-state  planning  agency 
including  transportation,  coordination 
is  being  attempted  by  a variety  of 
makeshifts:  interstate  and  interagency 
committees,  an  outside  consultant 
study,  and  the  Overall  Program 
Design  of  a single  budget 
and  work  schedule  for 
NIPC/Lake-Porter/CATS. 


Interstate  Planning  Committee: 

A Growing  Role 

The  Interstate  Planning  Committee 
(IPC)  of  four  Commissioners  each 
from  NIPC  and  Lake-Porter  was 
headed  in  1971  by  Co-chairmen 
Floyd  T.  Fulle  and  Bryce  Billings.  The 
IPC’s  role  is  no  longer  limited  to 
exchanging  thoughts  on  local  plans 
with  possible  interstate  impact.  In 
1971 , the  IPC  was  elevated  by  the 
federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  the  status  of 
the  only  agency  certifiable  as  an 
Areawide  Planning  Organization  in 
the  Chicago-Gary  area.  HUD 
recommends  further  an  independent 
and  growing  IPC  staff.  HUD  would 
prefer  IPC  auspices  and  review  of 
all  planning  for  the  region. 


Top: 

Director  Frank  Patalano,  Illinois  Office  of 
Planning  and  Analysis  speaks  to  county 
planners  at  monthly  NIPC  seminar. 


Bottom: 

Outer  Drive  bumper-to-bumper  (Chicago 
Tribune  photo). 


Consultant  Contract 

The  IPC  signed  a contract  in  1971 
with  an  outside  consultant,  Public 
Administration  Service,  for  a study  of 
bi-state  regional  coordination  and 
how  to  improve  it.  The  study  report 
is  due  early  in  1972. 

Overall  Program  Design 

The  IPC  must  write,  for  1972,  a single 
budget  and  work  schedule  for 
NIPC/Lake-Porter/CATS.  In  future 
years,  this  Overall  Program  Design 
must  include  first  the  City  of  Chicago 
Department  of  Development  and 
Planning,  and  then  the  planning 
functions  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  and  the  Chicago  Transit 
Authority. 

Regional  Transportation 
Planning  Board 

The  federal  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Agency  granted  funds 
for  regional  planning  only  on 
condition  that  four  agencies  create 
a formal  joint  organization  to  apply 
for  and  distribute  the  funds.  Federal 
transportation  planning  money  now 
funnels  through  the  Regional 
Transportation  Planning  Board 
(RTPB)  to  NIPC,  Lake-Porter,  City 
of  Chicago,  and  CATS.  The  RTPB  is 
required  to  schedule  each  work  item 
to  be  done  by  the  agency  which 
can  do  it  most  efficiently. 

PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS 
Bi-State  Comprehensive 
General  Plan 

A single  bi-state  regional 
comprehensive  general  plan  will  be 
developed  by  NIPC  and  Lake-Porter 


during  1972.  It  will  include  a 
bi-state  land  use  plan  and  a bi-state 
housing  plan. 

Wastewater  Plan  and  Program 

NIPC  has  developed  a short-range 
program  for  implementing  the 
six-county  Regional  Wastewater  Plan, 
to  assure  continued  regional 
eligibility  for  sewage  treatment  plant 
matching  grants. 

Open  Space  Plan  and  Program 

The  NIPC  Short-Range  Regional 
Open  Space  Program  1972-1976  was 
almost  complete  at  the  end  of  1971 . 
Certification  of  the  Program  by  HUD 
will  assure  eligibility  for  matching 
grants  for  forest  preserve,  state  park 
and  local  park  land  acquisition  in 
the  six  counties. 

Water  Supply  Plan 

A regional  plan  for  meeting  long-term 
water  supply  needs  must  be 
developed  and  certified  before  local 
water  supply  projects  can  receive 
matching  grants.  Both  NIPC  and 
Lake-Porter  have  work  underway  to 
meet  this  requirement.  Completion  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  mid  o.  late 
1973.  Meanwhile,  possibilities  are 
being  explored  of  developing  a 
shorter  water  supply  policies 
document  for  interim  qualification. 

Storm  Drainage  (Flood)  Plan 

A regional  storm  drainage  plan  must 
be  developed  and  certified  before 
any  local  storm  water  or  flood  project 
can  receive  matching  grants.  So  far, 
NIPC  has  a computer  model  of 
flood  behavior  of  one  typical 


watershed  of  the  region,  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  River. 
Substantial  money  would  be  required 
to  adapt  this  pilot  project  to  all  the 
flood-prone  streams  of  the  region. 
But  less  sophisticated  planning 
methods  might  not  forecast  as 
accurately  the  flood  height  effect  of 
watershed  urbanization  and  storm 
drain  installations. 

Solid  Waste  Planning 

Work  continues  at  NIPC  toward  a 
region-wide  plan  for  disposing  of 
refuse  and  other  solid  wastes,  in  a 
way  which  does  not  pollute  air  or 
water,  misuse  land,  or  unduly  burden 
transportation.  Inventories  of  solid 
waste  production  quantities  and 
disposal  site  capacities  are 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1972. 


Paul  Drechsler 


“Planning  is  a multi-faceted 
function.  Land  use, 
transportation,  water  supply  and 
distribution,  sewage  disposal 
and  open  space  are  interrelated. 
Comprehensive  plans  and 
policies,  to  be  effective,  must 
cover  all  of  these  items.  They 
cannot  be  treated  individually 


and  independently.  One 
regional  agency,  and  only  one, 
must  be  established  and 
recognized  for  general  planning, 
and  the  service  units  of 
government  must  be  sensitive  to 
the  comprehensive  regional 
plans  and  policies.” 


Findings  and  Recommendations 
of  the  Legislative  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Planning  Commission:  A 
report  to  the  77th  General 
Assembly,  State  of  Illinois, 
March,  1971. 


The  Year  in  Brief 


THE  PLAN  AND  ITS 
NEW  ELEMENTS 

The  Regional  Open  Space  Plan  and 
Regional  Wastewater  Plan  were 
adopted  by  the  Commission  in 
March.  The  Regional  Transportation 
Interim  Plan  and  Program  was 
adopted  in  September.  These  are 
the  first  functional  elements  added  to 
the  Comprehensive  General  Plan 
since  its  adoption  in  April,  1968. 
During  1971,  the  staff  began 
reviewing  the  Comprehensive 
General  Plan,  in  preparation  for 
drafting  an  eight-county  bi-state 
comprehensive  general  plan  for  joint 
adoption  by  NIPC  and  the 
Lake-Porter  Commission. 

Corridors  and  Wedges 
Reconsidered 

A major  concept  of  the 
Comprehensive  General  Plan  is  the 
distinction  between  radial  corridors 
served  by  commuter  railroads  and 
designated  for  high  density 
development,  and  the  intervening 
wedge-shaped  lands  without  mass 
transportation,  planned  for  low 
density  development.  The  corridor 
concept  is  being  reconsidered;  in  the 
light  of  the  larger  bi-state  region, 
of  current  ideas  about  transportation 
and  land  use,  and  the  regional 
growth  experience  since  1968. 

The  wedges  are  being  developed 
more  densely  than  called  for  in  the 
1968  plan.  Major  new  shopping 
centers  are  entirely  within  wedges. 
But  not  all  new  development  is  in  the 
wedges.  Most  new  industry  during 
the  past  decade  has  been  developed 
in  the  nine  corridors.  Apartment 
complexes  using  FHA  loans  were 


Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee  meeting:  Commissioner  Albert  McCoy,  William 
Luhman  (staff)  and  Commissioners  Jack  Pah  I and  Laura  P-ollak. 


developed  predominantly  in  the 
corridors  during  1971 . 

In  the  dialog  of  plan  review,  these 
facts  may  contribute  to  better 
understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  mass  transportation  and 
land  development. 

Open  Space 

Northeastern  Illinois  has  fewer  acres 
of  regional  parks  and  forest 
preserves  per  capita  than  any  other 
of  the  ten  largest  metropolitan  areas 
in  the  United  States.  The  current 
inventory,  120,000  acres,  would  have 
to  be  tripled  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  forecasted  regional  population  in 
1995.  The  Regional  Open  Space 
Plan  establishes  criteria  for 
identifying  land  of  maximum 
multi-purpose  open  space  value,  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  limited  money 
and  acreage  available.  Dollars  per 
user  are  considered  more  important 
than  dollars  per  acre;  cheap  outlying 
land  is  not  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  regional  parks  near 
population  centers. 

The  best  places  for  open  space 
are  river  flood  plains,  to  forestall 
private  development  as  well  as  to 
serve  recreational  needs.  Islands  and 
peninsulas  in  Lake  Michigan  are 
recommended  for  serious 
consideration  in  the  Plan,  to  alleviate 
serious  open  space  deficiencies  in 
Chicago.  A regional  system  of 
hiking  and  bicycle  trails  is  proposed. 
The  Plan  urges  that  any  golf  course 
threatened  by  sale  for  urban 
development  should  be  considered 
for  public  acquisition. 

The  Short  Range  Open  Space 
Program  for  Northeastern  Illinois, 


1972-1976,  recommends  spending 
half  a billion  dollars  during  the  next 
five  years  to  nearly  double  the  current 
open  space  inventory.  The  alternative 
is  to  lose  the  race  with  private 
developers.  The  Program  defines 
open  space  needs  in  terms  of  short 
range  population  forecasts  and 
actual  counts  of  local  participants 
in  various  outdoor  activities. 

To  implement  the  Program,  forest 
preserve  districts  are  asked  to  use  at 
least  75  percent  of  their  legal  debt 
limit.  The  State  of  Illinois  is  asked  to 
issue  bonds  for  $250,000,000.  The 
federal  government  is  asked  to 
increase  its  matching  grant  funds 
five-fold  to  keep  pace  with  increased 
local  effort. 

By  the  end  of  1971 , when  the 
Program  was  ready  for  adoption  by 
the  Commission,  considerable  State 
and  forest  preserve  support  had 
already  been  pledged. 

Wastewater 

NIPC  is  the  only  agency  in  its 
six-county  area  mandated  to  plan  a 
regionwide  system  for  collecting, 
treating,  and  disposing  of 
wastewater.  The  Regional  Wastewater 
Plan  stresses  the  need  to  consider 
other  environmental  goals  as  well  as 
clean  streams.  The  Open  Space  Plan, 
for  example,  could  be  sabotaged 
inadvertently  if  sewers  through 
wooded  bottomlands  attract  private 
developers  and  raise  land  prices. 

The  issue  of  using  sewer  systems 
to  steer  private  development  led  to 
interagency  debate  during  1971 . 

NIPC  and  a major  sanitary  district 
disagreed  over  the  suitability  of 
unincorporated  wedge  land  for 


residential  development,  over 
population  forecasts  for  that  area, 
and  over  the  proper  diameter  and 
length  of  a major  interceptor  sewer. 
NIPC  refused  to  recommend  more 
than  a part  of  the  project  for 
federal  matching  grants. 

NIPC  urged  the  City  of  Naperville 
to  relocate  its  proposed  Spring  Brook 
sewage  treatment  plant  and 
interceptor  away  from  land 
designated  as  first  priority  for  open 
space  acquisition.  In  a precedent- 
setting compromise,  the  Naperville 
city  council  resolved  to  use  all  its 
legal  powers  to  oppose  private 
development  in  the  open  space  sites, 
while  NIPC  accepted  the  original 
plant  site. 

Several  question  marks  in  the 
Wastewater  Plan  were  resolved 
during  the  year  through  local  public 
hearings  and  adoption  of  revisions 
by  the  Commission.  The  Illinois 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
certified  the  Wastewater  Plan 
December  30.  Certification  by  the 
federal  EPA  is  expected.  A tunnel 
storage  system,  for  overflows  of  the 
combined  storm-sanitary  sewer  area 
in  north  Cook  County,  will  be  added 
to  the  Wastewater  Plan  when  design 
questions  are  resolved. 

Transportation  Interim  Plan 

The  Chicago  Area  Transportation 
Study  (CATS)  published  in  one 
composite  Interim  Plan  the 
transportation  concepts  of  CATS, 
NIPC,  City  of  Chicago,  Fox  River 
Valley  Transportation  Study,  Joliet 
Area  Transportation  Study,  Lake 
County  (III.)  Transportation  Study, 
and  Lake-Porter  County  (Ind.) 


Regional  Transportation  and  Planning 
Commission.  The  CATS  Policy 
Committee  of  transportation 
professionals,  and  the  Lake-Porter 
Commission,  adopted  the  Interim 
Plan  in  March.  NIPC  adopted  most  of 
the  Interim  Plan  as  a functional 
element  of  the  Comprehensive 
General  Plan,  after  a public  hearing 
September  9.  NIPC  did  not  adopt  the 
Interim  Plan’s  recommendation  that 
three  railroads  be  allowed  to 
discontinue  commuter  service,  nor 
any  implied  acceptance  of  three 
alternative  sites  for  a regional 
jet  airport. 

NEW  ROLES  FOR  NIPC 

During  1971  NIPC  added  the 
services  of: 

• A Regional  Development  office 
of  full-time  field  representatives  to 
assist  and  coordinate  planning  at  the 
local  level. 

• A Transportation  office  to 
collaborate  in  interagency 
transportation  planning.  The  Land 
Use-Transportation  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  was  reactivated. 

• A Health  Planning  coordination 
office  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Hospital  Planning  Council  for 
Metropolitan  Chicago,  which  merged 
with  NIPC.  A new  Health  Planning 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  was 
formed,  which  includes  many  of  the 
former  directors  of  the  Council. 

• A team  of  specialists  in  the 
fields  of  housing  and  social  welfare. 

Regional  Development 

Coordination  of  regional  and  local 
planning  was  improved  in  several 
ways.  The  post  of  NIPC  Chief  Field 


Representative  was  created.  Monthly 
planning  seminars  at  NIPC  were 
expanded  to  include  the  planning 
staff  of  municipalities  as  well  as  the 
six  counties.  Revised  review 
procedures  for  federal  grant 
applications  provided  an  opportunity 
to  notify  all  jurisdictions  which  might 
be  affected  by  a local  plan,  and  to 
solicit  their  comments.  NIPC  reviewed 
348  projects  seeking  federal 
assistance,  including  $473,543,302 
total  matching  grants  and 
$258,267,060  total  FHA  loans. 

Mayors  and  city  managers  were 
asked  to  help  review  the 
Comprehensive  General  Plan  and 
NIPC  programs.  Funds  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Local  Government 
Affairs  enabled  NIPC  to  help  the 
counties  provide  local  planning 
assistance  in  75  projects  during  the 
year.  A NIPC  seminar  on  new 
communities  was  attended  by  many 
of  the  region’s  largest  private 
developers. 

Transportation  Planning 
Collaboration 

NIPC  is  one  of  the  four  voting 
member  agencies  of  the-  Regional 
Transportation  Planning  Board 
(RTPB),  created  in  1971  to  develop 
by  the  end  of  1972  a mass 
transportation  plan  for  the  year  1990. 
NIPC  forecasts  of  population,  land 
use,  and  employment  are  being  used 
as  a basis  for  forecasting  the 
demand  for  transportation  facilities. 

The  federal  Department  of 
Transportation  has  asked  the  RTPB 
to  assign  priorities  among  all 
applications  for  federal  transportation 
matching  grants. 


Ad  hoc  committee  on  Health  Planning. 


Health  Care 

The  Hospital  Planning  Council  for 
Metropolitan  Chicago  was  merged 
into  NIPC  in  July  by  joint  board 
resolution.  As  local  funds  permit,  the 
services  which  the  Council  provided 
to  its  contributors  in  the  past  will 
be  continued  by  NIPC. 

All  existing  health  care  planning 
agencies  in  the  region  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  the  drafting 
of  a health  care  functional  element  of 
the  Comprehensive  General  Plan. 
Two  interagency  workshops  were 
sponsored  by  NIPC  for  this  purpose 
in  the  fall.  The  immediate  need  for 
the  health  plan  is  to  enable  NIPC  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  for  reviewing 
applications  for  federal  matching 
funds  for  health  care  facilities — 
which  totalled  $73  million  in  1971. 

The  long  range  need  is  to  coordinate 
health  care  planning  with  planning 
for  other  factors  which  health 
depends  on,  especially  social 
services,  environmental  quality, 
housing,  and  transportation. 

Housing 

During  1971  NIPC  investigated  the 
relationship  between  the  growth  of 
service  jobs  paying  low  and 
moderate  wages,  and  the  need  for 
new  housing  in  the  suburbs  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families.  High 
costs  of  land,  and  low  density  local 
zoning,  were  found  to  be  the  chief 
obstacles  to  meeting  this 
demonstrated  need. 

While  the  staff  estimates  and  maps 
the  need  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing,  members  of  the 
Commission  are  seeking  community 
acceptance  of  low-cost  housing 


throughout  the  region,  through  a 
consensus  of  suburban  public 
officials. 

Intern  Training  Program 

Seven  graduate  students  of  minority 
background  received  professional 
internship  experience  in  1971  through 
cooperation  between  NIPC  and 
Northern  Illinois  University.  Through 
careful  programming,  interns  spent 
40  percent  of  their  time  working  in 
urban  planning  at  NIPC  or  allied 
agencies.  In  1972,  the  pilot  program 
will  expand  to  include  Loyola 
University,  DePaul  University, 
Roosevelt  University,  and 
Northeastern  Illinois  State  University. 
Project  funds  are  being  provided  by 
the  Bowman  Lingle  Foundation  and 
federal  matching  grants. 

Citizen  Participation 

A study  of  ways  to  increase  citizen 
involvement  in  the  regional  planning 
process  was  begun  in  1971.  The 
Commission  wants  its  plans  to  be 
based  on  widely-held  citizen  goals, 
but  the  size  and  diversity  of  the 
regional  population  make  it  difficult 
and  costly  to  build  consensus. 

Citizen  involvement  in  regional 
planning  must  be  correlated  with  the 
participation  of  elected  officials  and 
technical  experts  from  all  levels  of 
government.  The  study  is  to  be 
completed  by  mid-1972. 

NEW  INFORMATION 

Large  quantities  of  data  became 
available  during  1971  from  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing, 
and  coinciding  NIPC  aerial  survey  of 
land  uses.  Maps,  aerial  photos,  the 


Suburban  Factbook,  and  computer 
printouts  from  the  census  summary 
tapes  were  made  available  by  NIPC. 
In  addition,  the  NIPC  Data  Center 
introduced  one-stop  data  shopping 
for  outputs  of  many  information 
producing  agencies  in  the  region. 

A revision  of  the  NIPC  Forecasts  of 
Population,  Land  Use  and 
Employment  was  near  completion 
at  year’s  end. 

Suburban  Factbook 

An  early  edition  of  the  Suburban 
Factbook  was  published  by  NIPC  in 
August,  1 971 . It  has  become  a 
popular  source  of  frequently-used 
data,  like  the  first  NIPC  Suburban 
Factbooks  in  1961  and  1962. 
Population  and  housing  inventories 
from  the  1970  Census  are  listed  for 
the  region,  and  by  county,  township, 
municipality  or  registered 
unincorporated  place.  Data  on 
finances  and  services  of  municipalities 
and  school  districts  are  also  listed. 
Later  editions  will  include  data  not 
yet  available. 

Census  Printouts 

In  July  NIPC  mailed  15  pages  of 
computer  printout  to  each  county 
planning  department,  each  mayor  and 
village  president,  and  the  township 
supervisor  for  each  registered 
unincorporated  place.  Each  printout 
contained  all  information  available 
from  the  1970  Census  on  the  local 
official's  own  community. 

Land  Use  Inventory 

County  planning  departments 
inventoried  land  uses  in  1971,  using 
NIPC  aerial  photographs  taken  during 


the  same  week  as  the  1970  Census. 
A common  set  of  land  use  definitions 
was  chosen  to  provide  a consistent 
data  base  for  regional  and  local 
planning. 

URIS 

The  Urban  Regional  Information 
System  (URIS)  was  dramatically 
demonstrated  in  an  October  preview. 
Data  stored  in  a computer  in  Urbana 
was  retrieved  with  a terminal  in  the 
NIPC  offices.  URIS  will  present  land 
use  and  natural  resource  data  by 
surveyor's  quarter-section.  Census 
data  will  also  be  retrievable  for  small 
areas.  URIS  can  be  programmed  to 
accept  any  data  by  geographic 
location  in  the  region.  NIPC  is 
recommending  URIS-compatible 
data  formats  to  all  agencies  which 
gather  urban  information,  in  order  to 
establish  a common  data  bank  for 
all  kinds  of  public  planning. 

Flood  Simulation 

A computer  program  was  developed 
in  1971  which  models  the  flood 
behavior  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River.  The  work  was  done 
by  Hydrocomp  International  Inc.  of 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  under  a NIPC 
contract.  In  the  very  flat  topography 
of  northeastern  Illinois,  floods  are  not 
made  much  worse  by  urban 
development  as  long  as  the  channel 
and  flood  plain  remain  intact,  the 
model  shows.  The  computer  model 
could  forecast  the  flood  effect  of  any 
large  proposed  real  estate 
development  in  the  watershed.  The 
model  might  be  adapted  to  show  the 
pollution  behavior  of  the  river  as  well 
as  the  flood  behavior. 


t noise  zone  (New  York  Times  photo). 


Aircraft  Noise 

In  July  NIPC  published  its  study  of 
the  impact  of  aircraft  noise  upon 
communities  surrounding  O'Hare 
Airport.  The  work  was  done  under  a 
contract  from  the  federal  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  By 
1975,  if  current  trends  continue,  half 
a million  persons  will  live  in  homes 
seriously  impacted  by  noise  around 
O'Hare.  Quieter  aircraft  engines  and 
changes  in  approach  and  take-off 
altitude  would  reduce  the  noise 
impact  much  more  than  any  land  use 
change,  NIPC  showed. 

PENDING  LEGISLATION 

During  1971  the  Legislative  Advisory 
Commission  to  NIPC  drafted  three 
bills  affecting  NIPC.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  none  of  the  three  had  been 
sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Illinois  House 
by  the  Counties,  Townships  and 
Municipalities  Subcommittee. 

HB  1205  would  assure  non-federal 
funding  of  NIPC;  half  by  the  state 
Department  of  Local  Government 
Affairs,  and  half  by  the  six  counties, 
prorated  on  the  basis  of  assessed 
valuation. 

HB  1206  would  increase  the 
membership  of  NIPC  from  19  to  25 
unpaid  Commissioners.  The  Chicago 
Transit  Authority  and  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  would  each  appoint 
one  Commissioner.  Suburban  mayors 
would  vote  to  appoint  six.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Cook  County  Board 
would  appoint  two  Commissioners 
instead  of  one.  The  Governor  of 
Illinois  would  appoint  five  instead  of 
eight.  The  Mayor  of  Chicago  would 
continue  to  appoint  five.  Each  of  the 


other  five  county  board  chairmen 
would  continue  to  appoint  one. 

HB  1207  would  require  local 
governments  to  notify  NIPC  of  any 
plan  to  acquire  or  dispose  of  land, 
construct  a public  works  project 
costing  more  than  $V2  million, 
change  the  zoning  of  a tract  of  more 
than  1 0 acres,  or  change  jurisdictional 
boundaries.  This  process  would 
permit  the  Commission  to  perform  its 
local  advisory  service  more 
effectively.  The  local  plan  could  be 
implemented  60  days  after  notification 
of  NIPC,  allowing  time  for  NIPC  to 
comment  in  writing.  Any  bond  ii 

referendum  would  be  postponed  until 
90  days  after  notifying  NIPC. 

HB  1207  was  widely  misrepresented 
and  condemned  by  suburban  public 
officials  as  an  effort  to  usurp  local 
powers.  Actually,  the  bill  specifically 
limits  NIPC’s  role  to  informing 
neighboring  jurisdictions  and  offering 
advice  which  need  not  be  followed; 
the  same  service  NIPC  now  provides 
when  application  is  made  for  federal 
matching  funds.  Meanwhile,  the 
regional  planning  process  does  not 
have  adequate  input  from  the  plans 
of  255  cities  and  villages,  or  from 
more  than  1,000  units  of  special 
purpose  local  government. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Legislative  Advisory  Committee 

The  Legislative  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission  consists  of  six  members 
of  the  Illinois  House,  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  and  six  members  of  the 
Illinois  Senate,  appointed  by  the 
President  Pro  Tempore.  All  are 
residents  of  the  region;  no  two  are 
from  the  same  district.  The 
Committee  advises  and  consults  with 
the  Commissioners  of  NIPC,  and 
recommends  amendments  to  the 
legislative  act  governing  NIPC. 

Members  in  1971  were: 

Chairman:  Rep.  Eugene 
Schlickman  (R-3),  Arlington 
Heights 

Sen.  Karl  Berning  (R-32), 
Deerfield 

Sen.  Daniel  Dougherty  (D-30), 
Chicago 

Rep.  John  Jerome  Hill  (D-36), 
Aurora 

Rep.  Ronald  K.  Hoffman  (R-5), 
Westchester 

Rep.  Harold  A.  Katz  (D-1 ), 
Glencoe 

Rep.  Edward  L.  Kipley  (R-6), 
Riverdale 

Sen.  Robert  W.  Mitchler  (R-38), 
Oswego 

Sen.  Howard  R.  Mohr  (R-5), 
Forest  Park 

Sen.  Richard  H.  Newhouse 

(D-24),  Chicago 

Sen.  Esther  Saperstein  (D-10), 

Chicago 

Rep.  Bernard  B.  Wolfe  (D-1 5), 
Chicago 


Technical  Advisory  Committees 

Members  of  NIPC  Technical  Advisory 
Committees  are  experts  in  their 
fields  who  serve  without  remuneration 
or  even  reimbursement  of  their 
expenses.  During  1971,  the  Noise 
Study  TAC  finished  its  work  on 
O’Hare  airport  and  saw  the  research 
published.  Work  of  the  Housing  and 
New  Cities  TAC  culminated  in  a 
seminar  on  new  communities,  and 
recruitment  of  mayors  into  the 
process  of  planning  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  for  the 
suburbs.  The  Environmental  TAC 
approved  its  Regional  Open  Space 
Program.  The  Water  Resources  TAC 
held  a seminar  on  the  North  Branch 
flood  model,  attended  by  hydrologists 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  Land 
Use-Transportation  TAC  was 
reactivated  after  the  Transportation 
Office  was  staffed. 

WATER  RESOURCES 
TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  Harold  B.  Gotaas, 
Technological  Institute,  Northwestern 
University 

William  C.  Ackerman, 

Illinois  State  Water  Survey 
Raymond  E.  Anderson,* 

North  Shore  Sanitary  District 
William  J.  Bauer, 

Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago 
Ralph  O.  Fisher, 

Illinois  Dept,  of  Business  & 

Economic  Development 
J.  R.  Fulks, 

U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
John  C.  Guillou, 

Illinois  Div.  of  Waterways 
C.  Fred  Gurnham, 

Gurnham  & Associates 
Robert  W.  Hadley, 

DuPage  County  Dept,  ot  Public  Works 


Richard  D.  Harza, 

Harza  Engineering  Co. 

Robert  A.  Hirshfield, 

Professional  Engineer 
George  M.  Hughes, 

Illinois  State  Geological  Survey 
James  W.  Jardine, 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Water  and  Sewers 
Clinton  J.  Keifer, 

Chicago  Bureau  of  Engineering, 

Dept,  of  Public  Works 
Benn  J.  Leland, 

Illinois  Environmental  Protection 

Agency 

J.  E.  Meers, 

Sanitary  Dist.  of  Bloom  Township 
Orville  L.  Meyer, 

DuPage  County  Health  Dept. 

William  D.  Mitchell,* 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 
C.  R.  Owenby, 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Williard  P.  Pfeifer, 

Aurora  Sanitary  Dist. 

W.  O.  Pipes, 

Tech.  Institute.  Northwestern  Univ. 

H.  W.  Poston, 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Environmental 
Control 

M.  D.  R.  Riddell, 

Greeley  & Hansen 
William  J.  Santina, 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Ben  Sosewitz, 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dist.  of 
Greater  Chicago 
John  W.  Townsend, 

Consoer,  Townsend  & Associates 
Lorrin  E.  Woodman, 

Baxter  & Woodman 


* Deceased 

HOUSING  AND  NEW  CITIES 
TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  Samuel  T.  Lawton  Jr., 
Illinois  Pollution  Control  Board 
Ross  J.  Beatty  Jr., 

Estate  of  Leander  J.  McCormick 


Andrew  Boemi, 

Madison  Bank  & Trust  Co. 

Marget  Hamilton, 

Wheaton 
Daniel  E.  Levin, 

McHugh-Levin  Associates 
Edward  Marciniak, 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Development  & 
Planning 

Daniel  P.  Kearney, 

Illinois  Housing  Development 

Authority 

Faustin  Pipal, 

St.  Paul  Federal  Savings  & 

Loan  Association 
Charles  Vavrus, 

Barr-Vavrus  Developers 
Bernard  Weissbourd, 
Metropolitan  Structures  Inc. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  TECHNICAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Co-Chairmen:  Robert  J.  Piper, 

Perkins  & Will 
Roger  A.  Bjorvik, 

Cook  County  Council  of  Governments 
Gunnar  B.  Anderson, 

Kane  County  Forest  Preserve  Comm. 
William  J.  Beecher, 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 
Frank  Beardsley, 

Illinois  Div.  of  Highways,  Dist.  10 
Richard  L.  Buck, 

Forest  Preserve  Dist.  of  Cook  County 
George  S.  Cooley, 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Development  & 

Planning 

Robert  E.  Craft, 

Soil  Conservation  Dist. 

Peter  J.  Fasco, 

Chicago  Park  Dist. 

H.  Charles  Johnson, 

DuPage  County  Forest  Preserve  Dist. 
George  W.  Overton, 

Overton,  Marks  & Schwartz,  Attorneys 
Gunnar  A.  Peterson, 

Open  Lands  Project 


Ad  hoc  committee  on  the  Illinois  Prairie  Path. 


Bruce  A.  Rogers, 

Illinois  Dept,  of  Conservation 
Jeffrey  R.  Short  Jr., 

J.  R.  Short  Milling  Co. 

Jerrold  W.  Soesbe, 

Lake  County  Forest  Preserve  Dist. 
Norman  E.  Tufford, 

Lake-Porter  County  Regional 
Transportation  and  Planning  Comm. 
Ralph  Wehner, 

Illinois  Div.  of  Highways,  Dist.  1 

NOISE  STUDY  TECHNICAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  Floyd  T.  Fulle, 

Member,  Cook  County  Board  of 
Commissioners 
Vice-Chairman:  Jack  D.  Pahl, 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Herbert  Behrel, 

Mayor,  City  of  Des  Plaines 
Edward  E.  Bluthardt, 

State  Representative,  2nd  Dist.; 
Mayor,  Village  of  Schiller  Park 
Sylvester  A.  Chapa, 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 
James  D.  Cole, 

President,  Cole  Dynamics 
William  Fucik, 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Region  V 
Richard  W.  Heller, 

Region  III  Safety  Chairman, 

Airline  Pilots  Association 
Lewis  W.  Hill, 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Development  & 
Planning 

George  W.  Kamperman, 

Bolt,  Beranek  & Newman  Inc. 

Paul  C.  Leonard, 

Central  Operations  Office, 

Air  Transport  Association 
J.  R.  Levesque, 

Illinois  Dept,  of  Aeronautics 
Walter  G.  Metschke, 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Aviation 
H.  W.  Poston, 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Environmental 
Control 


Herman  C.  Spahr, 

City  Manager,  City  of  Park  Ridge 
Marshall  Suloway, 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Public  Works 
Paul  R.  Thomas, 

Village  President,  Village  of  Glenview 
John  D.  Varble, 

Village  President,  Village  of 

Bensenville 

William  R.  Warnock, 

O'Hare  Noise  Abatement  Council 
Charles  Weigel  Jr., 

Mayor,  City  of  Elmhurst 
Jack  B.  Williams, 

Mayor,  Village  of  Franklin  Park 

LAND  USE-TRANSPORTATION 
TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  H.  Abel, 

DuPage  County  Planning  Commission 
John  A.  Bailey, 

Transportation  Center, 

Northwestern  University 
John  W.  Baird, 

Baird  & Warner  Inc. 

Frederick  C.  Bock, 

Research  Institute, 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
Robert  L.  Brunton, 

City  Manager,  City  of  Elgin 
John  C.  DeWolfe  Jr., 

Chicago 
Gerald  Estes, 

Lake  County  Regional  Planning 

Commission 

Gerald  Franzen, 

Chicago  Assoc,  of  Commerce  & 
Industry 

Jerral  T.  Harper, 

Chicago  Dept,  of  Development  & 

Planning 

Albert  D.  McCoy, 

Mayor,  City  of  Aurora 
William  C.  Nevel, 

North  Suburban  Transportation 
Council 

Edwin  N.  Thomas, 

Center  for  Urban  Studies,  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle 


Financing  Regional 
Planning 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission  is  financed  almost 
entirely  with  voluntary  appropriations 
from  agencies  of  government.  The 
Commission  does  not  have  taxing 
powers  or  a fixed  source  of  income. 

Approximately  10  percent  is  held 
back  from  all  federal  grants  to  NIPC, 
creating  a lag  of  payments  behind 
accomplishment  which  can  never  be 
reduced  as  long  as  funds  are 
earmarked  for  specific  programs. 
Cash  flow  problems  frequently  result. 
A residuum  is  needed  to  protect 
payrolls.  The  power  to  borrow  against 
anticipated  revenue,  under  Illinois 
House  Bill  1205,  would  provide 
for  this  need. 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME 

During  1971,  the  Commission  derived 
its  funds  from  the  following  sources: 
Federal  Government  53.5% 

State  Government  13.2% 

Local  Sources  33.3% 

TOTAL  100.0% 


NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  1958-1971 
and 

PROPORTION  OF  SUPPORT  BY  SOURCE 


Federal  Government 

Income  from  this  source  was  in  the 
form  of  Urban  Planning  Grants 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  grants  covered 
specific  items  in  the  NIPC  work 
program  and  were  restricted  by 
contract  to  these  items.  For  each  two 
dollars  appropriated  to  NIPC  under 
federal  grant  programs,  NIPC  was 
required  to  assign  one  dollar  of  its 
funds  raised  from  state  and  local 
sources  to  that  contracted  work 
element.  Thus  the  $564,099.39 
granted  to  NIPC  in  1971  for  special 
research  and  planning  projects  was 
matched  by  $282,049.70  from  state 
and  local  sources.  The  concerns  of 
departments  of  the  federal 
government  are  concentrated  upon 
specific  problems.  Funds  for  regional 
research  and  planning,  like  matching 
funds  for  local  capital  improvements, 
are  limited  to  these  federally- 
recognized  programs:  housing, 
transportation,  water  resources,  open 
space  lands,  principally.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  special 
projects  supported  by  the  federal 
grants  are  in  areas  in  which  research 
and  planning  are  needed.  Given  this 
initial  direction  by  the  availability  of 
federal  funds,  NIPC  has  found  that  its 
initiatives  in  directing  the  projects, 
and  its  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations,  are  in  no  further 
way  influenced  by  the  federal 
government. 

State  Government 

Because  NIPC  financial  reports 
coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  and 
the  state’s  appropriations  are  geared 


to  a fiscal  year,  the  income  shown 
in  any  NIPC  report  reflects  the  actual 
cash  paid  out  by  the  state  during 
the  calendar  year  rather  than  the  total 
appropriation  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year.  Thus,  the  NIPC  statement 
which  follows  shows  a state  income 
of  $97,500  in  the  General  Fund  and 
$42,201.57  in  special  project  grants. 
The  general  fund  appropriation  of 
the  state  was  reduced  from  $100,000 
in  FY  1 970  to  $90,000  in  FY  1 971 ; 
but  an  additional  appropriation  was 
made  of  $92,000  from  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Transportation,  none 
of  which  was  paid  out  during  the 
NIPC  calendar  year  1971 . In  addition, 
a grant  of  $20,000  for  Technical 
Advisory  Planning  Services  to  local 
governments  was  made  available  by 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Local 
Government  Affairs.  This  is  similar  to 
DLGA  grants  to  other  regional 
planning  agencies;  an  equal  amount 
went  to  the  East-West  Gateway 
Regional  Council,  which  serves  East 
St.  Louis,  III.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Another  grant  of  $25,000  was 
received  from  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Business  and  Economic 
Development,  out  of  federal  Water 
Resources  Council  funds. 


In  response  to  the  HUD  letters 
regarding  certification  of  the  region, 
previously  mentioned,  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  and  Mayor  of  Chicago 
joined  in  a firm  stand  for  “assuring 
the  continuity  of  regional  planning” 
in  northeastern  Illinois  by  increased 
non-federal  funding  for  NIPC.  The 
total  of  the  Governor’s  commitment 
of  support  of  all  kinds  doubled  during 
the  past  year  from  $1 25,000  to 
$250,000,  as  recommended  by  the 


Legislative  Advisory  Committee. 
Actual  payout  by  the  state  to  NIPC 
also  doubled:  from  $70,000  in  1970 
to  $140,000  in  1971. 

Local  Sources  of  Funding 

Counties,  municipalities,  and  special 
purpose  districts  contribute 
approximately  69  percent  of  the  total 
income  derived  from  local  sources. 
Private  sources — including 
corporations,  foundations,  and 
individual  citizens — contribute 
approximately  13  percent  of  locally 
derived  income,  and  the  remaining 
18  percent  is  gathered  from 
miscellaneous  sources,  such  as  sale 
of  publications  and  honoraria 
for  speeches. 

During  1971,  the  work  of  the 
Commission  was  supported  by  174 
units  of  local  government  and  132 
private  contributors.  Noteworthy 
among  these  are  the  county 
governments  of  each  of  the  six 
counties  of  northeastern  Illinois. 
Faced  with  a revenue  crisis  of  their 
own,  the  result  of  the  elimination  of 
fees  for  collecting  local  taxes,  the 
county  boards  cut  many  categories  in 
their  budgets.  None,  however, 
decreased  its  contribution  to  NIPC. 
Two  counties,  Lake  and  Kane,  even 
managed  to  increase  their 
contributions. 

Private  contributors  to  NIPC  this 
year  include  the  former  contributors 
to  the  Hospital  Planning  Council  for 
Metropolitan  Chicago.  These 
contributors  have  been  given 
assurances  that  funds  will  be  made 
available  for  a hospital  planning  desk 
at  NIPC.  NIPC  must  rely  entirely 
upon  private  contributions  to  provide 
the  local  matching  share  of  funds 
for  health  planning. 


SUPPORTERS  OF  REGIONAL 


Counties 

COOK 

DuPAGE 

KANE 

LAKE 

mchenry 

WILL 

Municipalities 

ADDISON 

GLENWOOD 

ALGONQUIN 

GOLF 

ALSIP 

GRAYSLAKE 

ANTIOCH 

GURNEE 

ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 

HAMPSHIRE 

BANNOCKBURN 

HARVARD 

BARRINGTON 

HARVEY 

BARRINGTON  HILLS 

HAZEL  CREST 

BARTLETT 

HEBRON 

BEDFORD  PARK 

HIGHLAND  PARK 

BENSENVILLE 

HILLSIDE 

BLOOMINGDALE 

HINSDALE 

BLUE  ISLAND 

HOFFMAN  ESTATES 

BRAIDWOOD 

HOMETOWN 

BRIDGEVIEW 

HOMEWOOD 

BROADVIEW 

HUNTLEY 

BURBANK 

INDIAN  HEAD  PARK 

CAROL  STREAM 

ITASCA 

CARPENTERSVILLE 

INVERNESS 

CARY 

JOLIET 

CHICAGO 

JUSTICE 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS 

KENILWORTH 

CHICAGO  RIDGE 

LaGRANGE 

CLARENDON  HILLS 

LaGRANGE  PARK 

COUNTRY  CLUB  HILLS 

LAKE  BLUFF 

CREST  HILL 

LAKE  FOREST 

CRESTWOOD 

LAKEMOOR 

CRETE 

LAKE  VILLA 

CRYSTAL  LAKE 

LAKE  ZURICH 

DEERFIELD 

LIBERTYVILLE 

DEER  PARK 

LINCOLNSHIRE 

DES  PLAINES 

LOCKPORT 

DOWNERS  GROVE 

LOMBARD 

EAST  HAZEL  CREST 

LONG  GROVE 

ELK  GROVE  VILLAGE 

MATTESON 

ELMHURST 

MAYWOOD 

ELWOOD 

McCOOK 

EVANSTON 

McHENRY 

EVERGREEN  PARK 

METTAWA 

FLOSSMOOR 

MIDLOTHIAN 

FOX  LAKE 

MOKENA 

FRANKFORT 

MORTON  GROVE 

FRANKLIN  PARK 

MOUNT  PROSPECT 

GENEVA 

MUNDELEIN 

GLENCOE 

NAPERVILLE 

GLENDALE  HEIGHTS 

NEW  LENOX 

GLEN  ELLYN 

NILES 

GLENVIEW 

NORRIDGE 

PLANNING 


NORTH  AURORA 
NORTH  BARRINGTON 
NORTHBROOK 
NORTH  CHICAGO 
OAK  FOREST 
OAK  LAWN 
OAK  PARK 
OAKWOOD  HILLS 
OLYMPIA  FIELDS 
PALATINE 
PALOS  HEIGHTS 
PARK  FOREST 
PARK  RIDGE 
PLAINFIELD 
RICHMOND 
RIVER  FOREST 
RIVERSIDE 
ROLLING  MEADOWS 
ROMEOVILLE 
ROSELLE 
ROSEMONT 
ROUND  LAKE  BEACH 
ROUND  LAKE  PARK 
ST.  CHARLES 
SCHAUMBURG 
SCHILLER  PARK 
SHOREWOOD 
SKOKIE 

SOUTH  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS 

SOUTH  ELGIN 

SPRING  GROVE 

STEGER 

STONE  PARK 

SUMMIT 

TOWER  LAKES 

VILLA  PARK 

WAUCONDA 

WEST  DUNDEE 

WHEATON 

WILLOWBROOK 

WILLOW  SPRINGS 

WILMETTE 

WINFIELD 

WINNETKA 

WOOD  DALE 

WOODSTOCK 

WORTH 

ZION 


Park  Districts 

BARTLETT  PARK  DISTRICT 
BLOOMINGDALE  PARK  DISTRICT 
CRETE  PARK  DISTRICT 
DEERFIELD  PARK  DISTRICT 
ELMHURST  PARK  DISTRICT 
GLEN  ELLYN  PARK  DISTRICT 
HIGHLAND  PARK  PARK  DISTRICT 
LAKE  BLUFF  PARK  DISTRICT 
LISLE  PARK  DISTRICT 
MOKENA  COMMUNITY  PARK  DISTRICT 
NAPERVILLE  PARK  DISTRICT 
NILES  PARK  DISTRICT 
PROSPECT  HEIGHTS  PARK  DISTRICT 
ROLLING  MEADOWS  PARK  DISTRICT 
ROSELLE  PARK  DISTRICT 
SCHAUMBURG  PARK  DISTRICT 
ZION  PARK  DISTRICT 

Sanitary  Districts 

AURORA  SANITARY  DISTRICT 
BLOOM  TOWNSHIP  SANITARY  DISTRICT 
FOREST  RIVER  SANITARY  DISTRICT 
HINSDALE  SANITARY  DISTRICT 
METROPOLITAN  SANITARY  DISTRICT 
OF  GREATER  CHICAGO 
NORTH  SHORE  SANITARY  DISTRICT 
SALT  CREEK  DRAINAGE  BASIN 
SANITARY  DISTRICT 

Corporation,  Foundations 
and  Individuals* 

ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 
ALEXANDER  LUMBER  COMPANY 
THE  ALLSTATE  FOUNDATION 
AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK  & TRUST 
COMPANY  OF  CHICAGO  FOUNDATION 
AMSTED  INDUSTRIES  FOUNDATION 
ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  & COMPANY 
NORMAN  C.  ANDREWS 
ARMOUR-DIAL,  INCORPORATED 
IRA  J.  BACH 

BARBER-GREENE  COMPANY 

BELL  & HOWELL  FOUNDATION 

BELL  SAVINGS  & LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

BEVERLY  BANK 

BORG-WARNER  FOUNDATION, 

INCORPORATED 

JUDSON  B.  BRANCH 

CHARLES  BRUNING  COMPANY 

LEO  BURNETT  COMPANY, 

INCORPORATED 

THE  C.  T.  FOUNDATION 

CALLAGHAN  & COMPANY 

CHICAGO  BRIDGE  & IRON 

FOUNDATION 

CHICAGO  COMMUNITY  TRUST 
CHICAGO  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 
CHICAGO  & NORTH  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY 
CHICAGO  TITLE  & TRUST  COMPANY 
FOUNDATION 


* Includes  contributions  to  the  Hospital 
Planning  Council  for  Metropolitan 
Chicago 


CLOW  FOUNDATION 
COMBINED  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

COMMONWEALTH  EDISON  COMPANY 
CONTAINER  CORPORATION  OF 
AMERICA  FOUNDATION 
CONTINENTAL  BANK  CHARITABLE 
FOUNDATION 

CONTINENTAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 
(CNA  FOUNDATION) 

CORN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
THOMAS  H.  COULTER 
CRANE  PACKING  COMPANY 
D & R FUND 
ALBERT  B.  DICK  III 
THE  A.  B.  DICK  FOUNDATION 
ELLIOTT  & ANN  DONNELLEY 
FOUNDATION 

R.  R.  DONNELLEY  & SONS  COMPANY 

DOVENMUEHLE,  INCORPORATED 

DRAPER  & KRAMER,  INCORPORATED 

GEORGE  EDWARDS 

JOHN  G.  EILERING 

ENTERPRISE  PAINT  FOUNDATION 

DONALD  ERICKSON 

FMC  CORPORATION 

MARSHALL  FIELD  & COMPANY 

FIRST  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  & LOAN 

ASSOCIATION 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

FRITO-LAY,  INCORPORATED 

FUGARD,  ORTH  & ASSOCIATES, 

INCORPORATED 

GENERAL  AMERICAN  TRANSPORTATION 

FOUNDATION 

ROBERT  S.  GENTZ 

CLARENCE  W.  GORIS 

GOTTLIEB  FOUNDATION 

DONALD  GRAHAM 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

HARRIS  TRUST  & SAVINGS  BANK 

HART,  SCHAFFNER  & MARX 

CHARITABLE  FOUNDATION 

HARZA  ENGINEERING 

HEINEMANNS,  INCORPORATED 

HELED  CHARITABLE  FOUNDATION 

HAROLD  H.  HINES,  JR. 

THE  H.  EARL  HOOVER  FOUNDATION 

LEMUEL  B.  HUNTER 

ILLINOIS  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

ILLINOIS  TOOL  WORKS  FOUNDATION 

INLAND  STEEL-RYERSON  FOUNDATION, 

INCORPORATED 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

FOUNDATION 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  AND 

CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 

RALPH  N.  ISHAM 

JEWEL  FOUNDATION 

JEWISH  FEDERATION  OF 

METROPOLITAN  CHICAGO 

KRAFT  FOODS 

JOHN  H.  LESLIE 

EDWARD  C.  LOGELIN 

LUMBERMEN'S  MUTUAL  CASUALTY 

COMPANY 

MAC  LEAN-FOGG  LOCK  NUT  COMPANY 
MAREMONT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION 
HAROLD  M.  MAYER 


THE  MERCHANDISE  MART 

MEYER-CECO  FOUNDATION 

MOTOROLA  FOUNDATION 

WILLIAM  J.  MUELLER 

WILLIAM  F.  MURRAY 

McCORMICK  FOUNDATION,  CHAUNCY 

& MARION  DEERING 

ESTATE  OF  LEANDER  J.  McCORMICK 

McGRAW  FOUNDATION 

RAND  McNALLY  & COMPANY 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  AUSTIN 

A.  C.  NIELSEN 

ARTHUR  C.  NIELSEN  FOUNDATION 
MRS.  LESTER  J.  NORRIS 
NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  GAS 
THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  COMPANY 
PAUL  OLIVER 

THE  PEOPLES  GAS,  LIGHT  & COKE 
COMPANY 

PERKINS  & WILL  SERVICE  COMPANY, 

INCORPORATED 

EDGAR  PESKE 

GEORGE  PICK  & COMPANY 

PETER  PIERDINOCK 

PRINCE  FOUNDATION 

PULLMAN,  INCORPORATED 

FOUNDATION 

HENRY  T.  RICKETTS,  M.D. 

WILLIAM  E.  ROSE  & ASSOCIATES 

SCHMIDT,  GARDEN  & ERICKSON 

SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES, 

INCORPORATED  FOUNDATION 

G.  D.  SEARLE  & COMPANY 

WILLIAM  L.  SEARLE 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & COMPANY 

SERVICEMASTER  HOSPITAL 

CORPORATION 

JOHN  SEXTON  & COMPANY 

J.  R.  SHORT  MILLING  COMPANY 

SIGNODE  FOUNDATION, 

INCORPORATED 

HERMAN  DUNLAP  SMITH 

(DUNLAP  SMITH  FUND) 

HENRY  SOLDWEDEL 

LEONARD  SPACEK 

SPAULDING  & COMPANY 

STANDARD  OIL  FOUNDATION, 

INCORPORATED 

STAN  RAY  FOUNDATION 

SUDLER  & COMPANY 

UARCO,  INCORPORATED 

UNION  76  DIVISION,  UNION  OIL 

COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  FOUNDATION, 

INCORPORATED 

UNIVERSAL  OIL  PRODUCTS 

FOUNDATION 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 

VENTFABRICS,  INCORPORATED 
WALGREEN  DRUG  STORES 
WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
LOUISE  WHITMAN 
WOODS  CHARITABLE  FUND 
ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 


Application  of  Funds 

Commission  expenditures  in  1971  totalled 
$1,032,840.12  compared  to  $809,513  in  1970. 
Approximately  71  percent  of  the  1971  expenditures 
went  for  salaries,  wages,  and  employee  benefits. 
Consulting  fees  accounted  for  13  percent.  Rent, 
services,  supplies,  and  capital  expenditures 
required  10  percent.  Printing  costs  amounted  to 
three  percent.  Direct  out-of-pocket  costs 
reimbursed  through  specific  project  grants  required 
two  percent.  The  balance,  one  percent,  was  paid 
for  the  Commission's  meetings,  conferences, 
memberships,  and  staff  travel  costs. 

NIPC  expenditures  for  1971,  divided  among  the 
seven-million-plus  inhabitants  of  the  region,  figure 
out  to  15.6  cents  per  capita.  This  is  three  cents 
more  than  the  comparable  figure  for  1970. 
Nevertheless,  the  level  of  pay-out  for  regional 
planning  in  northeastern  Illinois  continues  to 
contrast  sharply  with  per  capita  expenditures  in 
other  metropolitan  areas.  In  a 1970  survey  of 
regional  planning  operations,  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials  found  a median  expenditure 
of  65  cents  per  person  among  77  agencies.  Among 
14  such  agencies  serving  populations  of  one 
million  or  more  persons,  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission  ranked  twelfth. 

Fiscal  Accountability 

The  Commission’s  enabling  legislation  requires 
that  a report,  detailing  the  source  and  application 
of  funds  for  the  year,  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection.  A copy  of  this  report  is  filed  annually  as 
required,  with  the  Governor,  the  Illinois  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Clerk  and 
Treasurer  of  each  of  the  six  metropolitan  counties. 
An  annual  audit  of  the  Commission's  financial 
records  is  conducted  by  a Certified  Public 
Accountant.  This  audit  may  be  inspected  at  the 
office  of  the  Commission.  The  fiscal  data  presented 
in  the  1971  Annual  Report  is  subject  to  revision 
after  the  annual  audit  which  will  take  place  during 
the  second  quarter  of  1972. 


Statement  of  Income  and  Expense 

January  1,  1971  to  December  31,  1971 


GENERAL  FUND  INCOME 


State  of  Illinois 

$ 

97,500.00 

Local  Governments 

City  of  Chicago 

50,000.00 

Other  Municipalities 

46,198.00 

Cook  County 

55,000.00 

DuPage  County 

10,000.00 

Kane  County 

8,000.00 

Lake  County 

15,000.00 

McHenry  County 

3,000.00 

Will  County 

5,000.00 

Special  Districts 

27,620.00 

Total,  Local  Governments 

$ 

219,818.00 

Corporations,  Foundations  and 

Individual  Contributors 

$ 

15,990.00 

Miscellaneous  Income 

Sale  of  Publications 

19,242.00 

Speakers’  Honoraria 

1,106.39 

Planning  Conference — Income,  1970 

14.00 

Interest  Income 

984.62 

Other  Income 

3,808.31 

Non-cash  Contributions 

39,524.51 

Total  Miscellaneous 

$ 

64,679.83 

Total  General  Fund  Income 

$ 

397,987.83 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  INCOME 

Federal  Planning  Grants 

1970  Work  Program — P-296  Holdback 

$ 

37,505.00 

1971  Work  Program  P-296 

82,742.00 

1971  Work  Program  P-309 

299,234.00 

Minority  Intern  Program  P-301 

7,302.00 

Census  Mapping  System  P-302 

14,052.00 

Housing  Prototype  Study 

P-305  Holdback 

2,493.00 

Aircraft  Noise  Study  H-1087 

20,852.67 

Citizens  Participation  Study  P-310 

2,694.00 

U.M.T.A.  Project  T-9-12 

97,224.72 

Total  Federal  Planning  Grants 

$ 

564,099.39 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  (Cont.) 


State  Planning  Grant 


Technical  Advisory  Planning  Service 

17,201.57 

Dept,  of  Business  & Economic 

Development 

25,000.00 

Total  State  Planning  Grants 

$ 

42,201.57 

Local  Government  Grant 

Flood  Mapping  Program 

20,875.00 

Total  Local  Government  Grant 

$ 

20,875.00 

Corporation,  Foundation  and 
Private  Donor  Grants 

Minority  Intern  Program 

15,000.00 

S.  Cook  Social  Service  Study 

5,000.00 

Governmental  Structure  & 

Finance  Study 

10,000.00 

Total  Private  Grants 

$ 

30,000.00 

Total  Special  Project  Income 

$ 

657,175.96 

Total  General  Fund  Income 

$ 

397,987.83 

TOTAL— ALL  INCOME 

$1,055,163.79 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Salaries  and  Personnel  Service 

Salaries  and  Wages 

641,886.28 

Other  Personnel  Services 

7,242.00 

Total  Salaries  and  Personnel  Service 

$ 

649,128.28 

Occupancy  Costs 


Rent  and  Services  5 

i 53,446.28 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Direct  Project  Printing 

21,368.43 

Printing 

2,713.05 

Stationery 

1,297.20 

Photographic  Reproduction 

9,625.07 

Total  Printing  and  Stationery  5 

1 35,003.75 

Travel  and  Food 

Seminars  and  Conference 

Registrations 

931.70 

Employee  Expenses 

5,256.88 

Food  Services 

4,019.50 

Applicant  Travel  Expense 

84.87 

Total  Travel  and  Food  $ 

; 1 0,2^2.95 

Memberships,  Dues  and  Fees 

Association  Memberships — NIPC 

2,213.00 

Subscriptions 

1,497.28 

Total  Memberships,  Dues  and  Fees  $ 

; 3,710.28 

Direct  Project  Out-of-Pocket  Costs  $ 

; 24,273.52 

Supplies 

Drafting  Supplies 

1,614.81 

Office  Supplies 

8,416.74 

Total  Supplies  $ 

i 10,031.55 

Employee  Benefits 

Medical  Expense  Insurance 

7,516.45 

Illinois  Municipal  Retirement  Fund 

71,125.57 

Association  Memberships 

2,123.00 

Total  Employee  Benefits 

$ 80,765.02 

Technical  Consultant  Services 

Flood  Mapping 

23,475.00 

Water  and  Sewer  Planning 

30,491.63 

Accounting  Services 

9,392.45 

Personnel  Services 

8,653.00 

Legal  Services 

8,734.34 

Statistical  Services 

34,660.00 

Air  Photo  Services  Minority  Training 

8,053.00 

Other  Consultant  Services 

6,257.64 

Total  Technical  Consultant  Services 

$ 129,717.06 

Operating  Services 

Postage 

4,806.50 

Telephone 

16,818.21 

Business  Insurance 

1,111.00 

Maintenance  of  Equipment 

988.65 

Equipment  Rentals 

5,010.44 

Miscellaneous 

1,923.61 

Total  Operating  Services 

$ 30,658.41 

Capital  Expenditures 

5,813.02 

TOTAL— ALL  EXPENSES 

$1,032,840.12 

Publications 


The  publications  listed  below  report 
in  detail  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  Only  those  printed  in 
color  are  still  in  print.  The  others 
may  be  studied  in  the  Commission’s 
library.  Publications  are  available  at 
no  charge  except  where  prices  are 
shown.  The  Commission  will  ask  the 
rebate  of  postage  incurred  in  excess 
of  500  on  all  free  publications.  To 
order,  use  attached  post  card. 

Technical  Reports 

No.  1.  Employment  in  1980  in 
Northeastern  Illinois 

1961  • 229  pp. 

No.  2.  Open  Space  in  Northeastern 
Illinois 

1962  • 107  pp. 

No.  3.  Refuse  Disposal  Needs  & 
Practices  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

1963  • 72  pp. 

No.  4.  The  Water  Resource  in 
Northeastern  Illinois:  Planning  Its  Use 
1966  • 182  pp. 

No.  5.  Skokie  Swift  Demonstration 
Development  Impact 

1966  • 60  pp. 

^No.  6.  Managing  the  Air  Resource  in 
;Northeastern  Illinois 
jl  967  * 111  pp. 

Regional  Planning  Documents 

'The  Comprehensive  General  Plan  for 
the  Development  of  the  Northeastern 
^Illinois  Counties  Area 

Diversity  Within  Order 

1967  • 106  pp. 

Regional  Open  Space  Plan 
[1971  • 53  pp.  and  maps 


Open  Space  Program  Digest 
1972  • 16  pp. 

Regional  Wastewater  Plan 

1971  • 33  pp.  and  maps 

Metropolitan  Planning  Documents 

Phase  One:  Background  Documents 
Population  and  Housing 
1965  • 27  pp.  and  maps 

Sewage  Treatment 
1965  • 27  pp.  and  maps 

Housing  Quality 
1965  • 20  pp.  and  maps 

Land  Use 

1965  • 46  pp.  and  maps 

Commercial  Structure 
1965  • 201  pp. 

Industrial  Development 
1965  • 274  pp. 

Capital  Expenditures 
1965  • 248  pp. 

Phase  Two:  The  Comprehensive  Plan 

The  Plan  Study:  Methodology 
1968  • 145  pp. 

The  Plan:  Utilization 
1968  • 95  pp. 

Phase  Three:  Implementation 

Wastewater  Plan  Technical  Study 

1972  (will  be  available  sometime  in 
1972) 

Planning  Information  Bulletins 

No.  1.  Population  Growth,  1950-1960, 
Municipalities  and  Townships  of 
Northeastern  Illinois-Northwestern 
Indiana 


No.  2.  Shifts  in  Suburban  Population 
Distribution,  Northeastern  Illinois 
Metropolitan  Area,  1947-1959 

No.  3.  Growth  of  Suburban 
Manufacturing  Employment, 
Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area,  1947-1959 

No.  4.  Age,  Race  and  Fertility 
Characteristics  in  Northeastern  Illinois 
in  1960 

No.  5.  Housing  Supply  and  Tenure  in 
Northeastern  Illinois,  1950-1960 

No.  6.  Population  Growth  in 
Northeastern  Illinois,  1960-1963 

No.  7.  1970  Census  of  Population 

Regional  Data  Bulletins 

No.  1.  General  Demographic  Trends, 
CSMSA  and  Its  Six  Component 
Counties,  1960-1970 

Planning  Legislation  Bulletin 

77th  General  Assembly,  Illinois 

Metropolitan  Planning  Papers 

No.  1 . Open  Space  . . . Feast  or 
Famine 

No.  2.  The  Shaping  of  Northeastern 
Illinois 

No.  3.  A Metropolitan  Approach  to 
Open  Space 

No.  4.  Open  Space  Policies  for 
Northeastern  Illinois 

No.  5.  The  Problem  of  Refuse 
Disposal 


No.  6.  Refuse  Disposal  Policies  for 
Northeastern  Illinois 

No.  7.  Flood  Control  on  Weller 
Creek:  A Planning  Policy  Statement 

No.  8.  Ground-Water  Pollution 
Problems  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

No.  9.  The  Problems  of  General 
Aviation  in  Northeastern  Illinois 

No.  10.  Population,  Employment  and 
Land  Use  Forecasts  for  Counties  and 
Townships,  $2.00 

No.  1 1 . Description  of  The  Plan 

No.  12.  Capital  Improvement 
Programming 

No.  13.  Summary  of  the  Preliminary 
Regional  Wastewater  Plan 

No.  14.  Summary  of  the  Preliminary 
Regional  Open  Space  Plan 

Local  Planning  Aids 

No.  1.  Suggested  Content  for  an 
Ordinance  Establishing  a Municipal 
Plan  Commission,  10  pp. 

No.  2.  Suggested  Municipal  Planning 
Department  and  Plan  Commission 
Ordinance,  12  pp. 

No.  3.  Suggested  Comprehensive 
Plan  Ordinance,  8 pp. 

No.  4.  Suggested  Official  Map  & 
Standards  Ordinance,  13  pp. 

No.  5.  Suggested  Planning  & 
Development  Ordinance,  26  pp. 

No.  6.  Suggested  County  Planning 
Commission  Resolution,  10  pp. 

No.  7.  Handbook  on  Annexation  and 
Incorporation  Procedures,  57  pp. 

No.  8.  Guide  for  Intercommunity 
Councils,  44  pp. 

No.  9.  Suggested  Flood  Damage 
Prevention  Ordinance,  28  pp. 

The  Local  Planning  Aid  series  was 
published  in  1964  and  each 
publication  is  available  at  $1.00. 


Annual  Planning  Conference 
Proceedings 

1959  Proceedings  of  the  2nd  Annual 
Metropolitan  Planning  Conference 

1960  Proceedings  of  the  3rd  Annual 
Metropolitan  Planning  Conference 

1961  Partnerships  for  Metropolitan 
Progress 

1962  Toward  Land  and  Water 

1963  Five  Years  of  Metropolitan 
Planning 

1964  Urban  Esthetics  and  Civic 
Design 

1965  Public  Hearing:  1965 

1966  Proceedings  of  the  9th  Annual 
Conference 

1967  Transcript  of  Public  Hearing 

1968  The  Public  Official  and  Regional 
Planning:  The  First  Accord 

1969  New  Directions  in  Metropolitan 
Development 

1970  State  of  the  Region 

Local  Assistance  Publications 

DuPage  County  Forest  Preserve 
Report 

1 965  • 61  pp. 

Highway  Planning,  Regional  Planning 
and  Metropolitan  Growth 

1966  • 23  pp. 

Toward  Comprehensive  Water 
Resources  Management  in  the 
Calumet  Union  Drainage  System 
1966  • 16  pp. 

Prototype  Suburban  Transportation 
Centers 

1971  • 75  pp. 

Review  Procedures  for  Federal 
Assistance  Projects 

1972  • 22  pp. 

Case  Studies  of  Intergovernmental 

Relations 

1972  • 


Proposed  Multi-Service  Center  Model 
and  an  Analysis  of  Health  and  Social 
Welfare  Services,  South  Cook  County, 
Illinois 

1972  • 131  pp. 

Fairmont:  A Prototype  Study  of  a 
Disadvantaged  Community  in 
Northeastern  Illinois 
1970  • 162  pp. 

Other  Publications 

Annual  Reports 

An  Annual  Report  has  been  issued 
each  year  from  1959  to  1971 

Population  Preview 
1960  • 102  pp. 

A Social  Geography  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago 

1960  • 102  pp. 

Land  Use  Handbook 

1961  • 33  pp.  and  charts 

Soil  Resource  Areas  in  Northeastern 
Illinois 

1962  • 54  pp. 


Suburban  Factbook 
1971  • 124  pp.  • $5.00 

Metropolitan  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Policy  Study:  O’Hare 
Airport 

1971  • 118  pp.  • $10.00 

A Digest  of  Metropolitan  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Policy  Study, 
O'Hare  International  Airport 
1971  • 23  pp.  and  maps 

Utilization  of  Short-Term  General  and 
Special  Hospitals  in  the  Chicago 
Metropolitan  Area 

1971  • 30  pp. 

Housing  for  Families  of  Low  and 
Moderate  Income 

1972  • 31  pp. 

Planning  in  Northeastern  Illinois 
(Bi-monthly  newsletter) 


U.S.G.S.  QUADRANGLES  IN  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 


Flood  Hazard  Maps  750  each 

Each  map  covers  a standard 
opographic  quadrangle  57  square 
niles  in  area,  with  lands  subject  to 
ooding  shown  in  blue.  Prospective 
roperty  holders,  developers, 
>uilders  and  public  officials  in  the 
5 quadrangles  of  northeastern 
linois  can  now  obtain  the  following 
ingle  sheet  maps. 


